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' © WHEREIN IS CONTA Ff ; 
nedthe worthy ſayings of Philoſophers, :..  -* 
+ Emperours, Kings, and Orators: their live! 
and anſweres: of what linage they came: 
and of what Country they were: whoſe 


; [4-5 worthy ſentences, notable precepts, 
. 5 cC.ounſels, and parables, doe 
7 2 hereaſter follow. 
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Firſt gathered and ſer forth hij William * -- f 
1Baulmin, and now the fourth time ſince Fr tl 
inlarged by Thomas Palfreman, 
Gentleman. 
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TO THE RIGH 
Honourable Lord, Henry 


Haſtings, Earle of Huntington: 
Thomas Palfreyman wiſheth 
increaſe of grace, honour, 

and proſperitie. 


— — 


— Su Lthough I haue beene already ſufficiently 
£ n ferſwaded that your Honour, euen from the 
WV V 


cradle, hath beene trained vp in the path. 
N —— 


way of vertue, and according to the profeſ.. 

| 04 fron of a godly and true Chriſtian hath re- 
ceiued inſtructions, as well in the ſacred Scriptures, as alſo 
otherwiſe in prophane learning : the knowledge of both 
which, with age hath largely growne,that you need not my 
help and furtherance ſor the keeping of thoſe things the 
better in memory which you haue with ſuch diligence, 
read: yet hauing an eye to Your ſtate, von whoſe ſhaute 
ders, in time, ſome charge of this Common. wealth is likg to 
leane, as commonly it hapneth to all Noble men, but moſt 
worthily indeed to thoſe whom God bath endued with the 
gift of vnderſtanding and kpowledge. I thought it not vn- 
fit to preſent vntu your Lordſhip, this little Boche, entituled, 
A Treatiſe of Morrall Philoſophie, very expedient to 
all eftates, but moſt neceſſary, as Ariſtotle ſaith in his 
Ethniks,to thoſe that by vertue of knowledge ſhall haue 
the gonernance of 4 Common-wealth, which ought not 
A's onely 
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The Epiſtſe Dedicatorie. 
onely to haue gu wils to doe well - but alſo exattly te 
; know and ſearchout with diligence a ready way and mean 
bk | whereby they may at all times, as with a dearely beloued 
1 familiar (ether in heart or in hand) receiue ſuch aduer- 
tiſements and godly counſailes, as fhall neuer ſeeme to 
| ſwerue from ſuch intentions as be grounded in an honeſt 
and godly will : that thereby not onely the true order and 
high eſtate of Princes, of Nobilitie, of honour, of iuſtice, and 
ſuch other like vertues may eſfectually be knowne:but alſo 
of ſuch be rightly vnderſtood, put in vſe and practiſed, 
by their due and peculiar offices, to the common comfort and 
commoditie of their country , purchaſing to themſelues the 
fauour and beſſing of God, and gathering together the in- 
comparable treaſures of a faithfull and true heart, even 
prayer and praiſe, or paine and loſſeof life, if need ſhall ſo 
require. 
"of which things foraſmuch as this my labour doth in- 
' treat, and you of a godly diſpoſition thereunto inclined,and 
like alſo hereaſter to put in practiſe. I thought it good to 
| Dedicate this my poore trauaile vnto your Honour, that it 
might the rather creepe forth vnder the ſafe conduct of 
your geodneſſe vnto the hands of others, that likewiſe are 
bent to ſeeke forth and follow ſuch godly counſailes and 
| wittie ſayings as are in this preſent Treatiſe contai. 
ned, to the increaſe of vertue and furtherance of all ſuch | 
| good and liuoly mot ions, as ſhall at all times redound to the ; 
6. | glory and praiſe of God, and to the neceſſary reliefe, ity, 
and comfort of the Common-wealth, 


Your Honours in all dutie, 


Thomas Palfreyman. 
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TO THE READER, 


O Oramuch (moſt gentle and vertuous 
24 Reader) as it fortuned me of late (being 
| £4 in the Country)to be in company wit 
my very friend. and finding in his hand 
Ss booke, wherewith he was paſling the 
time, (entituled 4 Treatiſe of Morrall Philoſophie) 
which becauſe I had not before ſeene, I deſired to 
haue it in my hand. And when J had partly read not 
onely of the Philoſophers lines and anſweres, but al. 
ſo of their good precepts, godly counſailes, and wiſe 
ſayings :T was much in loue therewith, and moſt 
heartily deſired it of my friend, till ſuch time as J had 
throughly read it. That done, I called toremembrance 
the like worthy and notable ſentences & good coun- 
ſailes, that I had often read in dwers and ſundry other 
works. And to the intent by placing them together, I 
might the better keepe them in memory, and effectu - 
ally beſto v ſome ſmall part of my time in ſuch kinde 
of exerciſe, as ſnould be to the glory of God os. is 
the author of all goodneſſe, and furtherer of all good 
workes: and for the auoiding of that peſtilent and 
moſt infectious canker, Idleneſſe, whereby is ingen- 
dred, as we commonly ſee by experience, ſuch infecti- 
on as ſhortly deſtroyeth both ſoule & body) I tooke in 
hand this ſmal enterpriſe, Vhich by Gods grace I haue 
finiſhed. And after I had once againe examined the ſaid 
Booke, and truely noting the effect of euery Chap- 
ter, wherfore they were written, whether they we 
A 3 o 


To the Reader. 


of themſelues perfectly one matter, or one mingled 
with another, I found not onely in the one, bur alſo 
in the other, ſuch ſingular pleaſure and earneſt prouo- 
cation of often reading, that as a man cuen in the mid- 
deſt of a pleaſant and faire garden, enuironed with 
banks, beautifully ſer and garnished with all kindes of 
moſt delicate and daintic ſWeet flowers, and at liberty 
as him liked to take or retuſe : ſo there I found plenty 
and great ſtore of ſuch louely pleaſures as I liſted to 


embrace. I did then confer one ſentence with another, 


throughout the whole Booke: and as I vnderſtood 
the matter, I placed it in the right Chapter: As if the 
Chapter did chiefely ſpeake of God, of the Soule, or 
of the World, and ſo forth, ſuch precepts, parables, 
and ſemblables, as I found were diſplaced and ſet a- 
broad among ſentences of diuers and ſundry matters 
(and alſo thoſe other neeeſſary ſayings, that I Had ga- 
thered together out of other Authors) I rightly pla- 
ced, pot onely the Chapters, but alſo the ſentences a- 
greeable one to another, as a man would familiarly 
tella tale. 

I haue alſo dravene into ſumrnaries the effect of e- 
very Chapter, and where I had at the beginning of my 
firſt worke (namely the Treatiſe) omited and left out 
certaine Chapters (fer forth by Mr. Bauld win the firſt 
author thereof, )which did ſhew how Fhiloſophie be- 
gan: of the three parts of Philoſophie: who were the 
Inuenters thercof, and the manner of teaching the 
lame, as alſo the Philoſophers liues and anſyweres, not- 
withſtanding their excellency and goodneſſe, as I al · 
wayes worthily haue, and will giue them their due 
commendation and praiſe, in conſideration of their 
neceſſary, honeſt, and godly kinde of doctrine, 
ſo pithily and learnedly ſet forth as before men- 


tioned: for 1 had ſelected and choſen out a great 
number 
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Fo the Reader. | 


number of good counſailes, witty and godly ſayings 
of the Philoſophers, learned men and noble Prin ces, 
like vnto the others (with their precepts alſo and wit- 
ty ſayings) by him before gathered & put forth, doubt- 


ing much that if I ſhould haue ioyned the ſaid number 


of ſentences to the whole ſumme of this Treatiſe, it 
ſhould not onely, as appeared to me, haue ſeemed o- 
nermuch to be inlarged, but alſo the more vnhandſome 
of the reader to be carried. Yet notwithſtanding ſince 
both the firſt and ſecond edition of this work from m 
hand, although at both times not a little inlarged,wit 
moſt familiar ſentences, very notable and excellent, 
accordingly in their right places beſtowed, with the 
addition alſo of certaine omitted Chapters at the be- 
ginning of the Booke,with the putting to likewiſe, al- 
though bart briefly, the liues of certaine other Philoſo- 
phers, Emperours, Kings,and Orators,not mentioned 
before in his Treatiſe, their names, of what linage 
they came, and their ſentences alſo following in their 
places, but allo no againe the third time, — the 
eſtimation of the worke, and the great pleaſure that 
all men haue worthily therein, for the varietie of ſuch 
delightfull matters, as in it is contained, tending to di- 
uers purpoſes, neither yet any let or incombrance, be- 
ing eaſie to be carryed : I haue the third time, as the 
breuitie of time would permit, endeauoured my ſelfe 
gladly,as T might to ſarisfie the godly Readers minds, 
not onely with the like collected ſentences as before, 
conueniently and duely placed throughout the Booke: 
but alſo certaine other whole Chapters of ſundry and 
effectuall cauſes, both touching vertue and vice, as alſo 
of the ate of mankinde, of mans conſcience, and ſuch 
like, to the number of ſeauen or eight, orderly ſet a- 
mongſt other Chapters, as the effect of their cauſe due- 
ly requireth, beſeeching thee( moſt gentle and friendly 
A 4 Reader) 


To the R eader . 


Reader) that although among theſe my ſimple goings, 
thou ſhalt find me too groſe, rude, and vnlearned, bar- 
ren and void of all ſuch liuely graces and good gifts as 
indeed ſhould rightly be full fraughted in the braine 
and ynderſtanding of him that ſhould take any ſuck 
worke in hand, to the contentation and well pleafin 
of moſt men, & ſpecially of the learned reader (whole 
eyes are plaine open quickly to eſpie out ſuch faults as 
are indeed worthy of reprehenſion,) I ſhall therefore 
mot heartily deſire thee,fauourably to beare with me, 
and with thy good contented minde, friendly to ac- 
cept the ground of my earneſt good will, where I haue 
(as before written)but little — and as appeareth 
more flenderly finiſhed the ſaid Treatiſe: which is (if 
it be any thing at all, worthy but of ſmall commenda- 
tion, in compariſon of the wittic and learned handling 
of the other, 

Vnto the author whereof (Mr. Bauld win) I yet ſtill 
(as before) gladly and maſt heartily refer the vvhole 


commendation and praiſe, conſidering that by him, 


and through his godly diligence, I had firſt occaſion 
to write, whereon Ihaue (I truſt without offence to 
God) honeſtlyſpent my time, if time herein well ſpent 
be good, and worthy the acceptation of God, (al - 
though for ſo ſmall a cauſe and little ſparke of vertue) 
J haue here good occaſion to commend vnto thy re- 
membrance,with moſt humble de ſire, that not vnkind- 
ly, or as an vnſtable friend or enimie to vertue, thou 
contemne vvhat God alloweth:ynto vrhom, and vpon 
yhoſe diuine will ſhould onely depend all our wils, 
our whole obedience and faithfull ſeruice, euery man 
according to the gift of God and his vocation: by 
whom, in conſideration of his ineffable goodneſſe and 
loue towards vs, who onely weigheth and gladly ac- 
cepteth the good intents of the heart) wee axe eyth 
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To the Reader. | 
of vs encouraged without feare boldly to repreſent and 
returne vnto bim ſuch liuely fruits of his grace (hat- 
ſoeuer they be) more or leſſe,. as hee — — 
erafted in vs, being the author and onely giuer of a 
good things, our onely patrone, our ſtraight way, and 
onely marke of very Elite: from whoſe order and 
moſt holy will, whoſoeuer in any thing, writeth one 
inch or naile breadth, he goeth beſide the right path. 
and wandreth out ofthe way. 

I haue therefore good hope, that there is no Chri- 
ſtian, or one that indeed hath profeſſed the good rule 
of Chriſt, (except he be an hypocrite or a diſſembler,) 
ſpecially hauing the bleſſed benefit of God, the gift of 
vnderſtand ing and knowledge: by vertue whereof his 
mind ſhould al waies ſeem in ſuch wiſe to beſo ſtrong- 
ly fenced and armed with wholeſome precepts, honeſt 
opinions, and godly intentions, throughout all his 
conuerſation and working, that will at any time, or for 
any thing, and ſpecially for a good thing,maligne or 
ſpite his friend or brother: and inſtead of friend- 
ſhip to purchaſe him enmitie , or to make of his 
friends 2 foes, though hee ſhould looſe thereby (if 
the caſe ſo neere touch him) a great part of his owne 
praiſe and glory. For if in all ourgood intents we doe 
— examine the dignitic, ſtate, or condition 
of our calling,ſtraightly entering into iudgement, ra- 
ther of our owne iuſt cauſes, profeſſion and duety (ey- 
ther to the ſupplanting of vice, or erection of vertue,) 
then rafhly to ſtumble at other mens matters, to what 
end in effect I pray you, ſhould all our diligence 
and ſtudy be, during our liues, that haue profeſ- 
ſed Chriſt, but ioyfully to winne and allure, ac- 
cording to our knowledge, by our continuall tra- 
uaile, by our counſailing and firhfull working if it 
were poſſible, all men to a Chriſtian and ay - 
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To the Reader. £ 


ſhould it once appeare through our ſufferance, that any 
poyſoned euill ſhould poſſeſſe and infect our hearts to 
the contrarie, that through cyther —_—_— 
fulneſſe in deceiuing our ſelues wee will loyter, delay, 
and dally with the time, vvith our duties, and with the 
gifts of Gods grace. | 

Should not the remembrance of our ſelues, what 
weare,and what vve haue,be in vs centinually quicke 
and lively > What haue we, that we haue not receiued? 
or towhoſe glory ſhould all ſuch gifts as wee haue re- 
cciued be imployed? Is there any thing in vs at all 
touching — our ovvne nature wherin we ſhould 
reioyce or ſeeke to be magnified, either with the gifts 
of grace to purchaſe worldly exaltation, and not ra- 
ther giue vnto God his due honour, and be out of all 
doubts, that whatſocucr we doe, or hawſocuer we ex- 
amine or iud-e of our ſelues, the truth of God endu- 
reth, his iudgementsꝛ are jtrue, and according to his 
truth our doings (by him) {hall be tryed, and moſt 
ſtraightly-indoed ? Wee enter not into iudgement one 
with another: I indge no man, neither let any man 
iudge of mee, but rather pray for me, and I will 
moſt heartily pray for all men, that God of his in- 
finite mercy and goodneſſe, will vouchſafe to giue 
vnto vs his vnworthy ſeruants, the ſpirit of humblenes 
and feare, and graciouſly to illuminate our eyes, that 
we may {ce euery good and perfect gift to be giuen vs 
of him from aboue, to be receiued & vſed with thankſ- 
giuing : and that in his diuine preſence it may alvrayes 
and in all things appeare, that our profeſſion and rule 
hauing nothing to doe with the curſed ſpirit of enuy 
and ſtrife, ſcornfulneſſe or diſdaine, and the like wor- 
kers of iniquitic: for where ſuch lothſome compani- 
ons beare rule and are guides, there truely the wiſe- 
dome & grace of God hath no place, but the * 
pirit 


To the Rader. 


ſpiritof vnſtable,and all manner of euill works: where- 
by is ingendred forgetfulneſſe and an vathankfull life 
to God, as experience ofcentimes and in diuers things 
hath approued- 

And this is further greatly to be lamented, 
thatwherethe godly intent, and diligent trauaile of 
divers meh, according tothe gift and grace of God, 
hath beene imployed and ſct forth to the furtherance 
of vertue , knowledge, and pietic , eyther touching 
themſelues, or for others commodity, if it hath chan- 
ced to come to the ouer-looking and handling of fome 
curious or ſcornefull perſon, finding it vnpicked, emp- 
tie, barren of eloquence, void of profound learning, 
excellency, daintie or fine perfection (although in 
ſome godly matters ſuch exact diligence, and nicenes 
needeth not, ſo that the cauſe of God to his glory be 
chiefly and ſimply pretended and conſidered, ) it hath 
ſcemed vnto them ſo loathſome, groſe, and vnſanory, 
ſo far contrary and diſagreeing vnto their delicate and 
daintie diet, that not onely they themſelues euill broo- 
king and reiecting it, as vicious, vaine or fooliſh, but 
allo contentiouſly and by their buſie inforcement hath 
kindled in others the like hatred and contempt of ſuch 
godly purpoſes, to the great diſcouragement of fanh. 
full and willing hearts, happily with good deſires in- 
flamed to ſeeke the praiſe of God, and to traine by 
their godly endeuour vnto their fellowfhip, ſome at 
the leaſt to tread in the pathway of honeſty, which 
leadeth vnto moſt certaine and euerlaſting felicitie, the 
iuſt reward of God, moſt precious and bleſſed, pre- 
pared for euer vnto all the faithfull laborers and work 
men, in his iuſt cauſe, 

This J haue noted, not as though J with the like 
occaſion ſhould be any thing offended, that feeling 
my lelfe pricked, ſhould welk or ſtomacke againſt any 


man, 


o the Reader. 


man, no truely, but onely becauſe the remembrance of 
ſuch things (not a little — of many) came into 
my minde, vvhich I haue ſomething touched, I truſt in 
ſuch wiſe, that I haue not iuſtly kindled offence againſt 
any man. But if there be any (as in manner before re- 
hearfed) that contrarie to the vertue of their good 
gifts and calling, (through the Diuels ſleightie inua- 
ion and forgetfulneſſe ofthe charitie of God) malici- 
ouſly will depraue, ſpurne, defile or ſpot theſe my ſim- 
ple deings,or corruptly extoll the glory of their owne 
excellency, through diſpraiſe or ſpite of this that I haue 
thus rudely wrought: notwithſtanding (I ſay) ſuch 
ingratitude and vncharitable attempt, without mind- 
ing of other reuengement, I doubt not but in the end 
God who is mercifull, gentle in reforming, and al- 
_— ready to further his good works in them alrea- 
dy begun, to the increaſe of his glory,will ſend them a 
more ſure and perfect guide, will giue them grace to 
be more thankfull, and better to vſe his benefits, re- 
membring thereby the goodneſſe and perfect will of 
God, that as there are diuers gifts, and diuers manners 
of operations in men, ſo there is but ene ſpirie, and one 
God that gineth and worłeth all in all. 

And the gifts of the ſpirit of God are giuen to eue- 
ry man to no ether vſe but to edifie withall, louingly 
to help one another, to comfort and incourage one an- 
other, and euery man to reioyce at anothers well do- 
ing: for loue ſuffereth and is curteous, it enuyeth not, 
it ſwelleth not, it ſeeketh not his ovvne, but reioyceth 
in all godlineſſe and truth; yea, it ſuffereth and endu- 
reth all things, to the onely glory and prayſe of God, 
who truely doth know, that when I tooke this Trea- 
tiſe in hand, I minded nothing leſſe then therein to 
be curious, to enter into compariſon with any man, or 
pretending herein any iuſt imperfection gay to 
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reforme other mens doings, or yet to ſeeke thereby a- 
ny preferment, praiſe, or glory, but onely for mine 
owne commoditie & pleaſure, At the firſt, with ſmall 
trauaile and little ſtudy, I ſpeedily paſſed it through, 
which notwithſtanding,after T had thus ſimply ended, 
being ſeene, read, and throughly examined of others, 
who alſo noted the order of the alteration, vvhat wor- 
thy ſentences of diuers matters I had gathered and put 
in their due places, to the edifying of the Reader, to 
the increaſing of vertue and ciuill honeſtie, what in- 
comparable delight, godly ſolace, and comfort of mind 
ther thould be found, conſidering the varietie of good 
ſayings and godly counſels, and how profitable they 
ſhould be to all eſtates and degrees of men: they did 
not a little encourage me, but moſt earneſtly deſired 
me ir ſach wiſe to finiſn it, that it might be put forth to 
the vſe and commoditie of all men: and that my dili- 
gence herein (although it he but little) ſhould not lye 
hid onely for mine ovene purpoſe or priuate delight, 
but that I fhould with good will, as a common friend 
or ſeruant generally to all men, ſeeke their profit, and 
at all times to doe them pleaſure . Whoſe gentle re- 
queſts J haue moſt heartily fulfilled, wiſhing that it 
were in no leſſe good order ſet forth, then the excel- 
lency and goodnes of the matter requireth. 

But Iyet beſeech thee gentle Reader, fauonrably to 
take in good part this my ſimple doing, and rather im- 
brace this little Booke for the worthineſſe of the good 
counſailes and witty ſayings therein contained, them 
to refuſe or neglect it, becauſe it is neyther finely nor 
wittily handled, and at the leaſt haue this alvvayes in 
remembrance,that a good thing through the vertue 
and excellency of it ſelfe, doth at all times and in all 
places (with ſmall ſetting forth) ſurfitiently appeare 
to be of all good men worthily imbraced. And 

although 


To the Reader. 
although (good Reader) that Philoſophie, and the a 
ings of the Gentiles are not to be compared with the 
diuine and moſt holy Scriptures, yet are they not vt- 
terly to be reiected and ſet at nought: for wee be (if 
we willſceme to creditthe mindes of holy Doctors,) 
exhorted to the reading thereof, as appeareth plaincly 
by the iudgement of S. Auguſt ine in his Booke, De doc- 
trina ( hriſtiana. Chap. xl. when he writeth of Philoſo- 
phers, and chiefly of Plato his ſect, declaring that if 
they haue ſpoken ought that is true & appertinent to 
our faith, we ought not onely to beleeue it, but alſo to 
challenge and retaine it, euen as our owne from other 
men, vvho are indeed no right owners thereof. So that 
it ſhall be lawfull to credit, not onely that which 18 
contained in the ſacred Bible (which is tlie very per- 
fect and true word of God, and the touchſtone wher- 
by all truth is tryed) but alſo all other good doctrines 
and ſayings agreeable to the ſame, whether they be of 
Chriſtians, Gentiles, or of Philoſophers (as they are 
here called, por of what nation or name ſoeuer they be 
vnder the Sunne. 

And to conclude (louing Reader) I moſt humbly 
beſeech almighty God, that hee of his moſt deere and 
tender mercy will vouchſafe abundantly to beſtow vp- 
on vs (his choſen children) the gifts of his grace, that 
like as we haue poſſeſſed his rule, and haue put vpon 
vs the badge and outward ſigne of Chriſtianitie, and 
haue made (as we vſe to (ay at the Font- ſtone) a great 
and lolemne vow, vnfainedly to fol low, as holy and 
liuely members, his bleſſed word, and moſt holy com- 
mandements, and vtterly to renounce the curſed eni- 
mies of his immaculate and vndefiled Church, (name- 
ly the diuell, the world, and the fleſn,) and alſo being 
of our ſelues but earthly, ſlouthfull, and ſluggiſn, and 
altogether vnapt to the exerciſe of any goodneſſe, ſo to 
inſpire 
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' Inſpire vs with the grace of his holy ſpirit, and to kin- 
dle in vs ſuch a zeale and feruent towardneſſe to the 
remembring and fulfilling of this holy profeſſion and 
chargeable vow, and to vnd erſtand and deepely con- 
ſider of the ſacrament, vvhat diuerſitie there is between 
the fleſh and the ſpirit: what mortification of fleſhly 
luſts, burning of fin, and what riſing againe into nevs- 
> neſleof life, it ſpiritually repreſenteth : and ſo like new 
borne children and perfect Chriſtians in our conuer- 
ſation to ſhew our ſ " qr generally and before all 
thoſe, whom wee call Gentiles or Heathen (/whoſe 
godly ſayings, and good counſailes hereaftcr follow) 
our lines and Chriflian conuerſation may ſo clearely 
ſhine vnto them, that the rayes and bright ſhining 
beames of our godly examples, kindled in vs, and com- 
ming from the euerlaſting light of all worlds, euen Ie- 
ſus Chriſt our head, who mightily poureth the light 
of his grace into his moſt holy and vndefiled body, 
and floweth into the members, and with power vtte- 
reth ſtrength, according to the meaſure and quantitie 
of faith, may ſo comfortably appeare vnto them, and 
among them, that ſo many as are called, and be lambs 
of his ſmall flock (diſperſed here and there throughout 
the whole world, and choſen to ſaluation before the 
foundation of the world, and are only hid to himſelfe) 
may be I ſay, by our vnſpotted lives and daily prayer, 
the ſooner trained vnto the feeling of Gods vnſpeake- 
able mercy, in the bloud and — of Ieſus Chriſt, his 


Sonne and our Sauiour: and that they may euen from 
their very hearts, confeſſe (they with vs, and we with 
them) the true Catholike faith, and ſo to trade our 
ſelues the one with the other in holineſſe and righte- 
ouſneſſe all the dayes of our liues, to the glory of God 
the Father. Amen. 


Thomas Palfreyman. 
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A TREATISE OF 
Morrall Philoſophie. 


THE FIRST BOOKE. 
Of the beginning of Philoſophie. 
The firſt C hapter. 


Ome perhaps (ſcking we entend 
to ſpeake of a kinde of Philoſo⸗ 
phy) will move this queſtion moe 
curious then neceſſary: where, and 
how Philofophie began ? a who 
Mn were the inuenters thereof ? and 
in what nation? Df which, ith there is ſo great 
diuerſttie among Wziters,fome attributing it to 
one, and ſome to another, as the Thzacians to. 
Orpheus, the Gzectans to Linus, the Libians to 
Atlas, the Phenecians to Ocechus, the Perſtans 
to their Magos, the Aſſyrians to their Chaldes, the 
Indians to their Gimnoſophiſtes, of which Budas 
was chiefe, the Italians to Pithagoras, and the 
French-men to their Druides : bzinging each one 
of them pꝛobable reaſons to confirme herein their 
opinions. It ſhall be hard foꝛ a man (of our time) 
in which many wzitings are loſt, oz at leaſt hid, 
kully herein to ſatisfie their queſtion. Neuerthe= 
lefle,fo2 as much as God himſelfe (as witneſſeth 
our moſt holy Scriptures,) ts the Juthoz and 
D | beginning 
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beginning of wiſdome, yea wiſdome it ſelfe, which 
is called of the Philoſophers, Sophie: therefoze 
I ſuppoſe that God, which alwayes loued moſt 
the Hebzewes,taught it them fiſt: if y& aſke to 
whom, I thincke (as alſo teſtiſleth Ioſephus) to 
his ſeruants Noe and Abraham, who being in Z⸗ 
ſtria taught it both to the Caldes and to the E⸗ 
geptians. 3 | 
The Sonnes of Seth, were alſo ſtudious in 
Aſtronomie, which is a part of Philoſophie, as 
appeared by the pillers, wherein after Noes flwd 7 
(which they by their Graundfather Adam had 
knowledge of) their fcience was found by them 
engraued, and after the flode wag by Noe and | 
his Childzen,taught to other Nations,ofwhich 
F graunt that he which enery country calleth | 
the firlt finder, hath beene inthe fame country 
better then the reſt: as among the Egtptians, 
Mercurius, Triſmegiſtus, oz Hermes, whole wozkes 
both diuine and Philoſophical, exce@de farre all 
other that thereofhaue intreated. Neuertheleſſe, 
the G2ectans, (which haue been alwates deſtrous 
of glozy) challenge to themſelues the inuention | | 
hereof,” and haue therein taken great paines, |}. 
naming tt firſt Sophia, and ſuch as therein were 
] 
{ 


fkilled, Sophiſtes oꝛ Wiſards, which ſo conti⸗ 
nued bnto Pithagoras time, which being much 
wiſer then many other befoze him, .conſfvering 
that there was no wiſedome but ol God. and that 
God himſelke was alone wiſe, called himſelfea |} ; 
Philoſopher, that is alouer of wiſedome:and his 
Science Philsſophie. There were belldes theſe |} ; 
Sophiſtes, another kind called Dapientes oz Ha⸗ 
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2 Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleobulus, 
-hilon, Bias, and Pitrachus: and thug there were ig 
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all th: ie Sects, that. is ſay; Wiſards which were 
calted Sophtſtes: and Sages, which were called 
I Sapientes: and lovers of wifedome, which were 
| | called Phioſophers: all whoſe Sctence was 
Philoſophy, as we map call it, naturall wiſdome: 

Ot which the kinde called Tonica;began in Anaxi- 

mander, and ended in Theophyaſtus. And the other 
kinde called Italica, began in Pithagoras, and en- 
ded in the Epicure. 


* 


Of the three parts of Philoſophie, Cap. tt. 


e eee 


P Hiloſophie is ſoꝛted into thick parts. Phiſick, 
| © Ethnike, and Dialectitze . The office of Pht- 
ſtcke is, to diſcerne and iudge of the wozld and 
| of ſuch things ss are therein? It is the part ot 
Ethnike to treate of life and manners:and it is the 
duetie of Dialectike that is Logike, to make tea⸗ 
ſons to pꝛoue and impꝛoue, both Phiſicke and 
alſo Ethnike, which is Mozrall Philoſophie. 
Now as foꝛ Phiſicke, although it altogether be. 
not from our purpoſe, foz why, it conierueth the 
body in health, without which mozrall. wiſdome 
auylethltftle, vet decauſe tt is nro2e then we map. 
accompliſh; ſhall be omitted, and ſuch as therein 
haue delight, may read Galen, Hippocrates, Ariſto- 
tle, and other ſuch. © : : 
Logike alſo, becauſe our matter is ſo plaine that 
experience dayly pꝛoueth it, ſhall not greatly nefd 
foz our purpoſe, which deſtre rather to be platine g 
well vnderſtanded, then either with Logike oz 
Rethoricke, to diſpute and garniſh our matter. 
But Moꝛal Philoſophy, which is the knowledge. 
of pꝛecepts and all honeſt manners, which reaſon. 
acknowledgeth to belong and appertaine tomang 
| 22 nature, 
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nature (as the things which we differ krom other 
beaſts, ) and alſo is neceſſarie foʒ the onely gouer⸗ 
nance ot mans lite, ſhall.be here ſpoken of:not rea⸗ 
ſoned to the trial, but ſimply and rudely declared: 
pet ſo that ſuch as therein delight, although not 
fully ſatis tied, ſhal not be btteriy deceiued of their 
purpole, 


Of the beginning of Morrall Philoſophie. 
Cap. III. 


Eceſſitie (as I tudge,and that not without 

N cauſe) was the firſt finding out of Mozrall 
Philolophie: s experience which is a truſty 
teacher, was the firſt maſter therof,# taught ſuch 
as gaue diligence to mark and conſider things, to 
teach and inſtruct others therein. And becauſe So- 
crates in a manner diſpiſing the other two kindes 
of Philoſophy, added this as a third, and taught 
it mo2e then any of the reſt, therefoze (becauſe 
men muſt be the beginners of mens matters (J 
aſſent with Laertius, to call him the firſt beginner 
Foz althoughthen among the Ithenians, the 
Sages, as Thales and Solon, both ſpake and wzote 
of like matter befoꝛe him, vet becauſe her ſo ear⸗ 
neſtly embꝛaced, and cqually placed it with the 
other twaine, he deſerueth well the glozy of the 
firſt beginner thereof, and although he wzote it 
not in bokes,(fo: which as he thought, he had a 
la wfull excuſe, oꝛ rather a god cauſe) pet his diſci⸗ 
ple Plato hath witten ſuch things ot his teaching, 
as few ſo fully wꝛote of befoze: which was as it is 


euident, many yeares befoze Icfus the ſonne of Sy. 


rach, whoſe wozk we(foz the purity of the doctrine 
| WY | therein 
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therein cont ned )reuerence and honoꝛ, which as 
he himſelke cals it, is a bake of morrall wiſedome, 
though kull of diuinitie, as are alſo many of Pla- 
toes wozks, as witneſſeth Saint Auguſtine : and 
therekoꝛe becauſe Socrates was befoze Ieſus Syrach, 
I refer the inuention, J ſhould ſaythe beginning 
thereof vnto him. As foz Salomons wozkes, they 
are moꝛe diuine then mozrall, a therfoze J rather 
worſhip in himthe diuinity, then aſcribe the begin⸗ 
ning of mo2rall Philoſophie: wiſhing all men, & 
exhoꝛting them both to learne and to follow thoſe 
fo diuine and holy counſailes, vttered by him in 
bis boke ot Pꝛouerbs. | 


Of the kindes of teaching Morrall Philoſophie. 
Cap. IIII. 


AL that haue wꝛitten of mozrall Philoſophy, 
haue foꝛʒ the moſt part taught it, either by pꝛe⸗ 
ceps, counſailes c lawes, oꝛ elſe by pꝛouerbs 
and ſemblable. Foz which cauſe, it may be well 
diuided into three kindes: ot which, the firſt is by 
counſels, lawes, and pꝛecepts, of which Licurgus, 
Solon, Iſocrates, Cato, and other moꝛe haue witten 
much, counſelling and admoniſhing men to vertue 
by pꝛecepts, & by their lawes fraying them from 
vice. | 5 
The ſecond kinde of teaching is by pꝛouebs 
AIdages: which kinde of Bhiloſophers moſt com⸗ 
mon is vſed, in which they ſhew the contraries 
of things, pꝛeferring alway the beſk : declaring 
thereby both the p2ofits of vertue, and the incon⸗ 
uentences of vices, that we conſtdering both, may 
imbꝛace the god, and eſchew the euill. 
The third kiude is by parables, examples, and 
: W 3 .ſemblableg 
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ſemblableg. Wherein by eaſte and familiar truth 
hard things a moze out of vſe are declared, that 
by the one, the other may be better perceiued and 
bozne in inde: which way our Sauiour Chꝛiſt 
Himſelf, when he taught the groſſe Jewes any di⸗ 
uine thing, moſt commonly he vſed parables; ſem- 
blables,oud examples, (though differing in ſom⸗ 
what) dꝛaw all to one end, and are therefo2e of 
one kinde. The which kind Æſop moſt of all vſed, 
bzinging vnreaſonable things to teach and ins 
2 151 in Kraut 2 waighty matters, 
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| Of Ariſtotle. Cap. V 


At the ſon of Nicomache a Stargerite, 


was well beloued of Amintas Ring of Mace- 

- don,both fot his learning # alſo foz his wiſe⸗ 
dome, He was Platoes Diſciple, and paſſed farre 
all the reſt ot his fellowes: he had a ſmall voyce, 
ſmall legs, and ſmall eres : he would.goe richly 
apparrelled with rings and .chaines, minionly 
rounded and ſhaued. e had aſonne called Nico- 
grad] hebya. Lew u. Me was ſo well learned, that 
hilip Ring ot Macedonia ſent foz hitn to teach 
his fonne Alexander, who becauſe he repꝛoued him 
ſo much, cauſed him to dye. But A pollodorus ſaith 
that he came to Athens againe, and kept ſchwle 
there, and dyed when he was thꝛerſcoze and thzee 
vere olde. He was an excellent god Phyſltion, 
and wꝛote thereof many godly wozkeg. He bled 
to waſh himſelfein a baſen of hote Dyle, and to 


carry a bladder fall ot hot Ople to his n. 
| e 
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he vſed allo whenhe ſlept, to hold a ball of bzaſte 
im his hand, with a panne vnder his bed ide,that 
were | iyight wake eee ne what 
vantage a man might get by lying dhe anſwered: 
to be önbelckueh when he telleth truth . Mane 
times when he tyueyedagainſt the Athenians, he 
would ſap, that they had found out both fruites 
and lawes, but knew how to vſe neyther of them. 
He would ſaythat the rotes of liberall Sciences 
were bitter hut the fruits were ſ weht: it was told 
him that one railed on him. to which he anf werd: 
when J am awap, let him beate me to. Being aſ⸗ 
ed how much the learned diffred from the igno- 
rant, he anfwerd:ag'much as the quick differ from 
the dead. Ne would ſar, that learning in pꝛoſperi⸗ 
ty was s garniſhing, and in aduer tie a refuge. 
To one that boaſted that he was a Citizen of 
a noble Citie, he ſald:boaſt not ot that bug ſee that 
thou de wozthy to be ot ſuch a noble Citie. Being 
aſked, what was friendſhip ? he ſaid * oye ſoule 
dwelling in many bodies. Being asked what he 
got by Philoſophe, he ſaid: I can do that vnbid⸗ 
den, which ſome can ſcarce doe compelled by the 
Law. Being railed on to his face, and not regar⸗ 
ding, and the railer asked him whether her had 
touched him oz no, he ſaid : god Lozd, I minded 
thee not yet. Being repꝛoued becauſe he gaue wa⸗ 
ges to one that was ſcarce honeſt, he faid: I giue it 
to the man, and not to his mannerg. This, and 
ſuch like he ſpake, and wꝛote many godly bwkes, 
of which we haue (though not the one halle) vet 
ſo much as in our age is thought ſufficient fo: one 
man to haue knowne and witten: out of which, 
his moſt pithy Pꝛouerbs fo2 our purpoſe, ſhal be 
added in place moſt conuenient. 
W 4 Of 
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Of Anacharſis. Cap. IX. 


Nacharſis the Stithian, was the ſonne of 
A Gnurus, bzother to Caduidus, king of Sci- 
_ " thia: but his mother was a Grectan:by rea- 
ſan wherofhe was learned in both the languages, 
and wꝛote much both ofthe Scithians aud Gre⸗ 
ans Lawes, and alſo of warre and martiall af- 
faires. Socrates ſaith, that he was at Athens in 
the xlvij. Olympiade vnder the Prince Eucrates. 
And Hirmippus ſaith, that he went to Solons Houſe, 
and when hee was at the gate deſtred one of the 
houſe to tell Solon, that Anacharſis was without, 
who deſtred greatly if he might, to be his gueſt, 
and haue his acquaintance. When the leruant 
Had told Solon his meſſage, hee ſent him woꝛd a⸗ 
gaine, that he made gueſts cf his owne Country 
folkes: Which when Anacharſis heard, he went in 
boldly and ſaid: Now am J in my Countrie. And 
when Solon ſaw his wit and wiſedome, he admit⸗ 
ted him not onely fo2 a gueſt, but alſo foꝛ a pꝛinci⸗ 
al friend.He had this onewittyly ſaying, wozthy 
tobe noted. The vine bꝛingeth fozth th: graps. 
The firſt of pleaſure, the ſecond. of dꝛonkenneſſe, 
and the third of ſorzo w. Being alked, what ſhould 
cauſe a man moſt to be ſober : he ſaid, to behold, 
_ remember the filthy beaſtlineſſe of dzun- 
_ | Md 
Being on a time in a ſhip, after that he knew 
it was but foure inches thicke hee faid. that they 
were nigh death that ſayled. Being aſked' what 
Ship was moſt ſure: that (quoth he) that com⸗ 
methſafe to the hauen. When he was demaunded 
whether there were moe dead then a liue, he _ 
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in which ide he ſhould count Marriners. Being 
vpbꝛaped of a man of Athens, becauſe he was a 
Scithian: inderde (quoth hee) my Country is a 
K rep2oach to mee, but thou art a repꝛoach to thy 
Country. To one that aſtked him, it a wiſe man 
- | tnight marrya wife, he ſaid : what thinkeſt thou 
5, | that J am ? and whenthe other affirmed that he 
= | wag a wiſe man: well(quoth he) J haue married 
- | a Wife. When he was repꝛued of fearekulneſſe, 
n | þeſaid that his fearfulneſte cauſed him to abſtaine 
5. | from ſinne. To a woman that ſaidhe was foule 
>, and ill fauoured,heſaid, thou art ſo foule ano fil= 
e || thya mirrour, that my beautie cannot be ſeene 
„ | inthe. When it was aſked him why wiſe men 
> | wouldaſke counſel, he anſwered, foz feare of ming⸗ 
it Jing their wils their wits. 
„To a Painter that was become a Phyſition, 
'p he ſaid: The faults that thou madeſt befoꝛe in thy 
n || wozkes, might ſone be eſpied: but them that thor 
5 makeſt now are hidden vnder the earth: Foz 
dead mens diſeaſes are buried with them. Being 
t- asked what was both good and euill to man, hee 
» jan wered, the tongue. He would ſay, that the mar⸗ 
3. | ket was a place appointed foz men to deceiue in, 
e, and to apply themſelues to auarice. Toa young 
de man that was his gueſt, which llandzed him, her 
d, ſaid: well young man, if while thou art young 
thou canſt not ſuffer wine, when thou art old, thou 
muſt be content with water. He was the firſt (as 
w ſome thinke) that inuented the Anker. Hee was 
long time with Solon, and thence returned into 
at his owne Countrie, & there intending tochange 
1- their lawes,andto haue eſtabliſhed the Grectans 
2d laws, he was ſlaine ot his bzother with a ſhaft as 
he rod on hunting, and when hee felt his deaths 
| 2 wouund 
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tia by wiſdome and lear but at home and 
in my country, I periſh — enuie: ſome wꝛite 
that he was llaine, while he was ſacrificing after 
the manner of the Gꝛecians. Che reſt of his fay- 
tngs ſhall be tpoken of in their places 


Of Antiſthenes. Cap. VII. 


Abengar 2 the Sonne of Nintithenes, was 


the Oꝛatour, ot᷑ whom he learned toplead: und 
from him he went to Socrates, ot᷑ whom he learned 
wiſe dome and Mozrall Philoſophie.To a young 
man that would be his Scholler, which aſked 
what hee ner ded to his learning hee anſwered : 
a new boke, and a new wit: hen it was tolde 
Him that Plato ſpake euill ot him: hee ſaid, it is 
Kingly to be ruill ſpoken of, when a man doth 
well. Mer would ſay, that it were better ſoz a 


then among flatferers:fo2 Rauens will eate none 
but dead folkes; hat flatterers will eate men be⸗ 
ing aliue. Hee would ſay that Cities muͤſt needs 
decay, where good men were not knowne from 
the bad. Being pzayſed of euill men, he ſaid: J 
feare mee that J haue done ſome euilt. He would 
fay it was a great ouerſight ſithence they purged 
their Wheat from Darnell, and their warres of 
rowardly ſouldiers, that they purged not their 
common: weale krom enuious people. 

Weeing asked of a man what was beſt to 
learne, he? ſayde, to bnlearne the euill that thou 


diſdaynous, 


wound, he ſaid: JÞ haue b — pꝛeſerued in Gꝛe⸗ 


bozne at Athens, and was diſciple to Gorgias | 


man in his ueceſſitie, to fall among Rauens, 


be learned. He alwayes held Plato to be pzoud, 
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piſdaynous , and high minded: inſomuch that 
when he met him at a triumph wheras there were 
many gwdly and gouragious neyghing hozſes;hee 
ſayd : Plato, thou wouldeſt haue made a god⸗ 
Jy Hozſe- Mar wꝛote many godly bokes,. and 
ſpake mariy pzoper and pithiefentences , which 
ſhall be ſpoken of hereafter. Mer dyed of a dif- 
eaſe when hee was very olde. It is ſayd, that 
when h was ſicke, Diogenes came ts viſlt him, 
hauing a blade by his fide : and when he ſaid, who 
tall rid mer from my diſeaſe ? Diogenes ſhewin 
him his ſwoꝛd ſayd, this ſame ſhall. To whi 

| Antiſthencs ſayd, I ſpake of my griefe, not of 
my life. There were moze of this name, but hee 
Iveth buried at Athens, 1 a 


Of Anaxagoras. Cap. VIII. 


Naxagoras wag an exceeding well learned 
Aman, andcameof a god ſtocke: his fathers 
name was Eubulus. Mer was very wittie 
| in Philolophie , and wꝛote much thereof. He 
was of an noble courage, and Very liberall. 
Foz why: he gaue away allyis patrimonie:Apd 
when his friends repꝛwued him therefo26:qnd 
ſaid, that hee toke no care foz his gods: what 
nck de J(quoth he) ſith ye take care therefoze. It 
laſt hee went from them, and gaue all his minde 
altogether tothe ſtudy of Philoſophie, regarding 
neither the commonweale, noz yet his own pzoflit, 
in ſo much, that when one aſked him if her regar⸗ 
ded not his Country: he anſwered, yea, the chi 
keſt thing Icare foz, is myCuntry: pointing with 
bis finger toward the heauen. He was in Xerxes 

C Rs 8 time, 
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time, e began to treat of Philoſophie at Athens, 
(as ſaith Valerius) when he was but t wentie peer 


the Sunne was made of burning vꝛon, and that 
there were mountains and vallies in the Mone. 
Some ſaid, that he told befo2e ofa ſtone that fell 
from heauen into the floud Egis. To one that 


euer be part of the ſea: ves, (quoth he) itthe time 


teth that in Pꝛince Dimilus time, there fel a ſtone 
krom heauen, and that Anaxagoras there thzough 
held opinion that heauen was made ot ſtone, and 
that but foz the great compaſſe of the building, it 
would ſodainely fall. Sotion ſaith, that he was ac- 
cuſed fo2 this and ſuch like matters, and loſt much 


being abſent, was therekoze condemned, at which 
time alſo his childzen dyed. And when it was told 
him how he was condemned, and his childzen 
dead, as touching his condemnation, he ſaid: Na- 
ture hath giuen like ſentence both of my condem⸗ 
ners e me. And as touching the childzen, he ſaid: 
I know that J begot moꝛtall creatures: neuer⸗ 
theleſſe, afterward he was ſaued by Pericles, and 
departed from Athens vnto Lamplacum:and be⸗ 
ing two and fozty ver res old, dyed there. Being 
aſked of the citie, if he would haue any thing done 
foz him: he willed that in the ſame —_ 


old, and tarryed there twenty yeres. He ſaid that | 


aſked him if the mountaines Lampſaceni ſhoutd | 


taile not. Being aſked foz what intent hee was 
boꝛne: he ſaid, to behold the Heauen, the Sunne 
and Mone. To a man that was very penſtue and 
heauy, becauſe he ſhould dye in a ſtrange country, | 
he ſaid : be of god cheerefriend, koꝛ the way that 
goeth downe to hell is euery where. Silenus wzi⸗ 


of his gods therfoze and was baniſhed: but other 
wꝛite that Tucidides accuſed him of treaſon, and j 
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which hee dyed, the childzen of the towne ſhould 


| peerely play,and that they ſhould Keepe that cu⸗ 
| ſome foz euer. Which granted, they buryed him 


onourably, and ſet vp a godly Epitaph vpon 
is tombe. His godly ſayings ſhall he ſpoken ot᷑ in 
their places. 


Of Archelaus. Cap. VI. 


Rchelaus the ſon of Seuthus (as ſaith Appolo- 
dorus) was a god Philoſopher, and very ſtu⸗ 
dious in Platoes wozks, he was firſt an hea⸗ 


; rer of Antilochus a Mathematike, and afterward 
| of Theophraſtus. He was a Very wittie fellow, and 
ok a pꝛompt ſpirit, and graue in communication,. 


and much exerciſed in wꝛiting, and gaue his mind 
to poetry. He delighted ſo much in Homer, that ez 
uery night befoꝛe he ſlept, ht would read ſome⸗ 
what in him. He learned Geometry of Hipponicus, 
and was thereto ſo dull, and pet ſo well learned 


in the cratt, that he would ſay, that Geometrie fel 
into his mouth, as he gaped. Hearing men ſinging 


Meters that he made, ilfauo2dly,he kicked them 
on the ſtde, ſaying; Pe bzeake mine, and J will 
b:eake yours. Being called to à ſicke man, pertei⸗ 
uing that hee was ſicke foꝛ thought and lacke of 
riches, he conuaied vnder his pillow a ſacke full 
of many, which he finding, was ſo toyous that he 
recouered ſtraight wayes. When he was bid to 
ſolute a riddle at a banquet, he ſaid that the chiet⸗ 
eſt point of wiſedome was to know to what pur⸗ 
poſe each time was meeteſt. To him that aſked 


him, why many ſchollers of enery ſect became E⸗ 


picures,but-none of the Epicures became of other 
ſects:he ſaid, becauſe that Tockes were made of 
men, 
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men, but neuer men of Cocks: 02 as ſome ſay, 
CTapons be made of Cocks, but neuer.Tocks of 
Capons. Being repꝛoued betanle he challenged 
not a young man, whom he had right to, he excu⸗ 
cufed him p2operly.ſaping-: it is not poſſible to 
dꝛaw loft chaſe with an hoke. Being aſked what 
man was moſt in trouble, thought æ᷑ care, he ſaid: 
he that deſtreth moſt to be at quiet and teſt. Being 
aſked whether it were better to marry a faire wo⸗ 
man oz a foule:he anſ wered, it thou marry afoule 
one, thou ſhalt haue griefe. with her, but if thou 
take a fayze one, ſhe ſhall make thee a cuckold. We 
called old age the hauen of all tribulations. Hes 
ſaid it was a great euill; not to be able to ſuffer 
euill. To an enuious nan that was ber ſoʒrow⸗ 
full, he ſaid: J know not well whether euill hath 
chanced tothe, oꝛ godto another: ſigniteing ther⸗ 
by that enuious men are as ſozrowtfull-foz others 
pꝛoſperitie, as fo2 their owne aduerſttie. As hee 
ſailed among theeues, by chance they met with 
ſhips of true folk, which the therkues eſpying ſard: 
wee may chance to. dye if we be: knowne, and ſo 
may J (quoth hee) if wee be not knowne.-iTheſe 
and ſuch like anſwereshe gaue, and dyed at A⸗ 
thens when he was eighty teres old. His pithy 
p2duerbs ſhall be ſpoken of hereafter. 


Of Ariftippus. Cap, X. 


A Riſtippus (as ſaith Æſchines) came to Ftheng 
Atoheare Seneca: whoſe excellent wiſ dome was 
ſpoken of euery where. But when Socrates 
was dead, he flattered Dioniſius æ became a Eour⸗ 
tier. Mek was a merry witted fellow, and could 
| fozme 
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ſomuch that Diogenes called him the kings hound. 
When he on a time had eſpied Diogenes gather⸗ 
ing of hearbs, and making pottage, he ſaid:it thou 
Diogenes couldeſt flatter Dioniſe, thou ſhouldeſt 
not ncede to make wozts. To whom Diogenes 
ſaid: it thou alſo couldeſt be content to eate and 
gather wozts, thou ſhouldeſt not nerd to flatter 
Dioniſe. When one made boaſt that he hadlearns 
ed much: he ſaid that learning conſiſted not in the 
| greatnes, but in the gaidneg, To one that made 


great bꝛags ot his iwimming, he laid: art thou not 


aſhamed to boaſt of this that euer Dolphin can 
do? bzing repꝛoued becaufe he hired a Rethozitian 
to plead his cauſe, he ſaid: when J make abanket, 
I vſetoſhire a cok.aathen his ſeruant that iourni⸗ 
ed with him, was tired with waight of monywhich 
he caried he ſatd:that which is to heauy caſt out, 
#carry what thou canſt.Bion ſaith,that as he ſai⸗ 
led, perteiuing he was in a pirats ſhip,he tokhis 
monp Ecountedit,s# then(as againſt his wil) let 


it tal out of his hand into the ſea;# mourned foz it 


outwardly.but ſaid inwardly to himſelf, it is bet⸗ 


ter that this be loſt of me, then J be loſt foꝛ this, 


Dioniſius commanded that all his ſeruants ſho 

dance in purple roabs, which Plato would not do, 
ſaying: I wil not put on a womans garment:but 
Ariſtippus did, # when he began to daunce, he ſaid, 
in dꝛunken feates the ſober offend not. It chanced 
that he ſued to Dioniſius fo2 a friend of his, and 
being denied, fell downe befoze his forte, a when 
he was rep2oued thereof, he ſaid: I am not inthe 
fault, but Dioniſius, which hath eares at his fate. 
This and many like anſwers he gaue, which who 
ſo liſteth to read, mayloke in the e of 
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foune himkelfe mckte fo; all times and places, in⸗ | 


mus 
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Eraſmus, where he ſhall find enough: which becauſe 
tt appertaineth not greatly to our purpoſe, we wil 
omit, and intreate of his god pꝛecepts and Pꝛo- 
uerbs, in the places thereto appointed. 


of Ageſilaus. Cap. XI. 


\ Geſitaus (ſurnamed the great) was the ſtrt 
King of the Lacedemonians. He was a nota⸗ 
. ble Piince,of excellent vertue, euen from | 
his childhood, as in truth, iuſtice, temperance, no- 
ble courage, liberalitie and continencie. Where⸗ 
koꝛe het was ſo much honoured, and p2oſpered ſq |: 
well that he ſubdued to the Lacedemonians, innu⸗ 
merable Cities & Countries in Ita and Greece, | 
of whoſe wiſedome and pꝛoweſſe, remainefh yet | 
many remembꝛances. And returning on a certain 
time from Egypt, dy a ſodaine tempeſt being dꝛi⸗ .. 
uen bpon the coaſt of Libia, died when her was 
koure ſcoze and foure peeres of age. | p 


Of Alexander Seuerũs. Cap. R 1 I. i 
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Lexander Scuerys, ſometime Emperour of || | 
Rome, was a Sirian, bozne in the Titieof Þ 7 
Artene, his fathers name was Varius, who was li- || 
neally deſcendedfrom the noble Houſe of Mertellus, f. 
a Roman, called Mettellus the vertuous: his mo⸗ ,; 
thers name was Mammea: het raigned thirtkne || , 
yeeres.Þe was vertuous, wiſe, gentle, liberal, ſin⸗ u 
cere, and to ns man hurtfull. Hee was of viſage e 
faire and well pzopoztioned, in bodie large, and 
godly ot perſonage, and therewith was ſtrongg 

and durable to ſubſtaine paines, as he that knew 
his owne ſtrength, and in the pꝛeſeruing * 
' 2 
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hee was not found negligent. Therewith he was 
amiable, and towards euerp man gentle and eaſie 
to be ſpoken to. By the diligence of his god pa⸗ 
rents he was euer from his infancy bzought vp in 
the ſtudy of god letters, and all manner of ho⸗ 
neſt learning, as well mart iall as ciuill: he reue⸗ 
renced learned men greatly, and did nothing in 


the common weale without the alliſtance ot wiſe 


and learned counſellers. He was at the laſt wic⸗ 
kedly ſlaine, and his mother Mammea;by one Mas 
riminus, whom he of a Mulettoꝛ had aduanced to 
high dignities. 


Of Alexander the great. Cap. * ILL. 


; Acer r! (ſurnamed the great,) was the ſon 


of Philip king cf Macedone. In his youth he 
was inſkructed by Ar iſtotle in learning: hes 


| was foztunate in allhis deſtres. He was of a vas 
liant and ſtout courage: f52 being but twenty 
| yetres cf age. he viidertwke the enterpꝛiſe to con⸗ 
quer all the whole woꝛld, by a certains army of 
meu, pꝛepared of his father Philip, which was of 


two and thirtie thouſand fot⸗men, and foure 


| thouſand and fiue hundꝛed hoꝛſe⸗men, hauing no 


Captaine vnder the age ot thꝛeẽſcoꝛe pceres. And 
ſo enterpꝛiſed with moſt valiant courage, and did 
ſet vpon the whale wozld, and had · al war the vi⸗ 
ctoʒy of his enemies. He raigned twelue yeres: 
and returning home ward from the wars, (in the 
middeſt of his glb2y) at the Citie of Babilon he 
ended his lite. 


E Of 
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Of Ambroſe. Cap. XI LIT. 

Mbroſe wias a Romaine borne, of a right an⸗ 
A cams c noble houſe, and was ſometime Ton- 

luil of Rome: Be was a man of great fame, 
and of ſuch holineſſe, ſuch gentleneſſe, and ſuch | 
excellent wiſedome;that not onely in his life time, 
but alſo after his death he was had in great honoz 7 
thꝛoughout all the woz1d. 1 


Of Auguſtus Cæſal. Cap. X . 


A Veuſtus was the ſecond Emperoꝛ of Rome, 
who as ſwne as he heard of the death of His 
vnckle Iulius, he haſted from Appolonia to Rome 
to poſſeſſe his inheritance, & to reuenge the death 
of Cæſar. He ratgned ſire and fiftie vt res, and 
ended his life at Nola, and was buried at Rome, 
in the field of Martius: whoſe death the Senate 
(foz his vertue, wiſedome and woz2thineſie) did 
ſo lament that they ſaid, that they would eyther 


not dped. 


: | Of Bias Priennius. Cap. XVI. 


Tas Priennius (as faith Diogenes, ) was bone 
Bi Pꝛiena. His fathers name was Tuetami-} 
us. Satirus calleth him the firſt of the ſeauen 

Sages , and many geſſe that he was very rich, 
Phanodicus wztteth that he redeemed many wen⸗ 

ches of Meſlena, which were capttues e bzought 
them vp as his owne daughters, & afterward gi⸗ 

ning them dowzies, ſent them home again to — 
| country; 


UM 
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tountry bnto ther friends. Not long after certatn 
fichers found a golden treite oz triuet, on which 
was w:itten Sapienci,that is to ſay,gtue this to a 
wiſe man: which when the kozenamed wenches fa⸗ 
thers heard of, they laid, Bias was a wiſe man, and 
ſent it him: hit when he law it, he laid Apollo wag 
a wiſe man. and fo he ſent it to him. We find that 
when his country Pꝛiena was beſieged by Aliattes, 
he fed two Mules fo: the nonce, info much that 
they were extkding fat, and dꝛoue them fo2th in⸗ 
to their euimieg tents, which when Aliattes ſaw, 
be was amazed, thinking by the fatneſſe of them 
that they had gr eat ptent of ali things, and ther⸗ 
koze minding to rajfc his lege he ſent a meſſenger 
into the Citie to ſearch the truth: and when Bias 
percetued the kings entent, hee made many great 
heayes of ſand to be couered with wheate, e ſhews 
ed them to the meffenger 2 which when the King 
knew, thinking that they had great plenty of vit= 
taile, made peace with them, a ſent commandement 
to Bias to come vato him, to which Bias an wered, 
J command the king to eate Onions, and to 
wckpe. He wꝛote about two thouſand verſes: be⸗ 
ing asked what was hard, he ſaid, to take in 
gd woꝛth avuerſitie after pꝛoſperitie. On a time 
he ſailed among wicked men, and when the ſhip 
was ſoꝛe ſhaken with a great tempeſt, and thoſe 
wicked men called vpon God: peace (quoth hck) 
leaſt he ſce your ſailing from hence, To a wicked 
man that aſked him what. was gwdneſle, he gaue 
no anſ were: and when he asked whyhe anſ werd 
him not, he ſaid, becauſe thon enquireſt ot᷑ that 
which pertaineth not to ther. Her would ſay that 
he had rather be Judge among his enemies then 
among his friends, koꝛ of his enemies heck ſhould 
C 2 make 
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make one his friend, but among his kriends her 
ſhould make one his foe. Being asked in what 
deed a man reioyced moſt, he anſ wered, when hee 
gained. He was a gwd Oꝛatoꝛ, and when he was 
very old, as her pleaded a cauſe foz one of his 
friends, after he had done his Ozation, being 
weary and faint with ſpeaking, he reſted his 
head in his nephewes lap, which was his daugh⸗ 
ters ſonne, and when his aduerſaryes began a 
freſh and had finiſhed, and the Judges had giuen 
their ſentence on his ſide, whoſe part Bias take, 
as ſwne as the iudgement was ended, her was 
found dead in his nephewes boſome, which buri⸗ 
ed him woꝛthely. And the Citizens of Pꝛiena de⸗ 
dicated a Chappell to him, which is called Tew- 
tonium. He would ſay alway the greater part are 
euill. The reſt of his ſayings ſhall be ſpoken of in 
their places. 


Of Chilo the Lacedemonian, Cap. X VII. 


Hilo the ſonne of Damagetus, was boꝛne in 
Lacedemonia: he wzote many verſes, hely 
an opinisn that man byreaſon might com- 
pꝛehend the fozeknowledge of things to come, by 


the might and power ot his manhod. There were 


in his time (as ſaith Soſicrates and Pamphillia) di⸗ 
ners officers, of which one was moſt noble, and 


the officers called Ephozie, which were Kings | 


fellowes. Wherefoze his bzother being angry 
becauſe he would not take that office, ſith het 
himſelte had bcenein it befoze : O bzother(quoth 
he) J can ſuffer wzong, and ſo canſt not thou. 
This man as Herodotus wyiteth in his firſt 
boke of his hiſtozies, ſeeing on a time Hippocrates 
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ſacrifice, and veſſels in Olympo to burne without 
helpe of fire, counſailed him eyther to liue chaſt,o: 
he were marryed to put away his wife and ſlap 
his childꝛen. Dome ſay, that when ZXſop (which 
was in his time) asked him what Tupiter did, hes 
anſwered, he merkneth the mighty, and exalteth 
the lowly. Being demanded wherein the learned 
differed from the iqnozant, he anſwered in their 
god hope. To him that asked what was hard, 
he ſaid, to ke2pe cloſe ſecret counſaile, to keepe a 
man from idleneſſe, and to ſuffer wꝛong. He liued 
ſo well, that when he was old, he ſaid, that hee 
neuer in his life to his knowledge had done any 
euill, ſaue that on a time when he ſhould haue bern 
Judge among his friends, @ would doe nothing 
contrary to the law, he perſ waded one to appeale 
krom him to ſome other Judge, that thereby het 
might both keepe the law and alſo his friend. The 
Grcekes reioyced in him much, becauſe he pꝛophe⸗ 
Jed of Githera an Jland of Laconia : foz when 
he had well viewed both the nature and ſituation 
thereof: would to God (quoth he)that eyther this 
Jland had neuer bin, oz elſe that it had bin dꝛow⸗ 
ned as ſane as it was ſcene: (a wozthy and Pꝛo⸗ 
phetly ſaping:) foꝛ Demaratus flying from La⸗ 
tedemonia, counſailed Xerxes to keepe a Nauy of 
chips in that Jland : and ſurely, if he had liſte⸗ 
ned thereto, he ſhould haue got great riches by 
Gꝛecia. But atterward Niceas (after he had war⸗ 
red at Peleponeſis) ouercame the place, and made 
it a rekuge foꝛ the men of Athens, and afflicted ſoꝛe 
the Lacedemonians. He. was biet in communi⸗ 
cation, inſomuch that bztefe ſpeaking was of his 
name called Chilonia. He was about the one and 
fifty Olimpiade: in which time Aſopus the 
7 2 Ozatoz 
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D:ato2 was inhis flower, which was in the p&re 
from the wo921ds creation 10 24. He dyed at Miſa. 
ſaith Hirmippus, while he kiſſed his ſonne that was 
crowned in Olimpia, being ouercome both with 
toy, and alſo with age. The reſt of his — 
ſhall be ſpoken of i in their places. 


Ol Cicero. Cap. XVIII. 


Arcus Tullius Cicero was ſometime Cen⸗ 

ſul of Rome, whoſe diuine eloquence, abun⸗ 

dant learning,ſharpnes of wit, dexteritie in 

Art, and moſt ardent loue toward the Common 

weale of his country, cannot be ſaFiciently ex⸗ 

zeſſed by any moztall mans tongue oz pen. His 

anceſtours were named Cicerones, becaufe that 

Tullius Appius a'noble king of Molſts, aud one of 

the pꝛogenie had on his noſe a mark like a — 
which is a kinde of pulſe, called Cicer. 


Of Crates Thebanus Cap, XIX. 


T. Thebane Crates, Abſcendus fon, was one 

of Diogenes Scholers : fox ag Antiſthenes 
ſaith, when he ſaw Sporculaphus in a. certame 
Tragedy holding of a hand-baſket, he fell 


ſtraight to theſect of the Cin · kes, # became Dio- | 
— ſcholer, and being a noble man. he ſold away 


is inheritance, and the mony which he made 


thereof (which was aboue two hundꝛed talents | 


of our monp, ) he diuided among the citizens: and 
continued ſo conſtantly in his Philoſophie, that 


Philemon ſaith thus of him in a Tomedy: : & 


Eſtate craſſum veſtiebat pallium, 
Sed bieme pannum., vt temporans eſſet. 


Which may be ſald in Engliſh thus: 
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of lives and anſweres. 12 
In Summer time he ware his garment thick, 
But thin in Winter that he might be ſober. 
Diocles ſaith that Diogenes perſ waded him to 
fozſake all his gods, and to caſt his money into 
the ſea, Ind when diuers of his kindꝛed came to 
him, endeuouring to dif wade and withdꝛaw him 
krom his purpoſe, he beat them away with his 
ſtaff., and would not be perſwaded, Demetrius 
Magneſius faith, that he deliuered a ſtocke of mo⸗ 
ny to a friend o his vpon this condition, that if 
it ſhould happen his childꝛen to bꝛ fwles, hes 
ſhould deliuer it vnto them, but ik they became 
learned and Philoſophers, then to diſtribute it to 
the common people: becauſe (ſaid he) Philoſo⸗ 
phers needed nothing. He deſpiſed ſo much all 
bainneſſe of apparrel!, that (as Zeno ſaith) hee 
lowed a ſheepes skin vpon his cloake, to make it 
moꝛe vncomelp: ſo little he regarded daintie fair, 
that when Demetrius Phalerius ſent him bꝛead and 
wine, he chid with him, laying, would God the 
fountaines would alſo pd bzead. Whereby it 
appeareth that he dꝛank water. He b2tidled ſomuch 
his other affections, ſpecially anger, that when 
Nichodrome a Minſtreli had ſtroke him on the 
face, he ware a paper on his fozehead ouer the 
wound, wherein he wꝛote, this did Nichodrome. 
He would foꝛ the nonce ratle and ſcold with har⸗ 


lots, to inure himſelfe to ſuffer all repꝛoches. et 


was ſo euill fauoured e filthy withall, that when⸗ 
ſoeuer he exerciſed himſelfe he was ſcozned at: 


| wherefoze holding vp his hands, he vſed to ſap 
to himſelfe, hope well Crates, foz thine eyes 
7 ſake, and koz the reſt of thy body, foz thon 


ſhalt by and by ſc theſe ſcoꝛners taken with 


; ſome diſeaſe, and ſhalt heare them ſay that _ 
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are happy, blaming themſelues fo2 their owne 
folly . When King Alexander asked him whe⸗ 
ther he would haue him to reſtsze and reediſſe 
 Thebes,hiz natiue country: what needeth that 
Cquoth he) foz peraduenture another Alexander 
ſhall plicke it downe againe ? koz my country | 
(quod he) ( which is pouerty and deſpiſing of glo- | 
ry,)u&ds no reparation, but it is wel and ſtrong⸗ 
Ip built, that foztune can haue no power againſt 
it: foʒ Jama Citizen of the ſpite that men beare 
to Diogenes, which uc des feare yo treaſon.Thig 
Citie he deſcriheth pꝛoperly in theſe verſes: © 
Tranllated out of Gzœke. 


Ef quedam medio conftrufta Vrbs Mantica faſtu. 
Pulchra quidem eſt, pinguis circumflua rebus egena. 
Quam nullus Paraſitus adſit: ſtoliduſue penetrat. 
Deditus aut quiſquam damnoſss ganes ſcortis 
Allia ſed panes, ficus profertq; lupinas, 

New pro glorieſa capiunt, aut ſordidus arma. 
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Which verſes way be thus Gnglilhed. . 
5 5 5 | 
There is a certaine Citie fayre, _ 
Staffe-waleton by name. | Y 
Which ſtands built in the very mids q 
of pride, moſt high of fame. 11 
Soo dly it is, fertile and fat, | 
and flowing round about : 
Yet of moſt daintie things it is 
both bare and poore no doubt. 3 
To it there comes no Paraſite, 8 | 
noſuch fond gloſing wight: 2 
No ſuch as harmſull harlots haunts, | | 
and lines in levwde delight. x 
a | I Garlicke | 


ofliues and anſweres. 
Garlicke it hath, and houſhold bread, 


and ſuch plaine ſimple cheare : 
Whoſe wholeſome fruits and ſuch like things, 


that are not bought too deare. 


The folke therein liue all at peace, 
to warre they liſt not faire: 
For glory vaine, nor yet for mucke, 


that breeds nought elſe but care. 


Me was meruailous hot and ſharpe in repꝛo⸗ 


0 ; uing of vices, and therby got Him this by-name 


Durexanites,ag we might ſay, Maſter Controler. 


| * Fozhe would goe into every mans houſe, and 
plainely diſpꝛoue whatſoeuer he diſliked. He pꝛe⸗ 
lcribed this dietarie oz daily wages following, to 
fhew how pꝛepoſteroully all things were regar⸗ 
died: Giue thy Cwketen pound, thy Phyſttion a 
groat, thy Flatterer ten talents, thy Counſelloz 
$ ſmoke, thy Harlot one talent, thy Philoſopher a 
dandipꝛat. To onethat asked him what remedie 
# wag to quench loue, he made this anſ were, hun- 
ger ſwageth loue, and ſo alſo doth time, but if 
thou be not able to vſe any of theſe, take an hal⸗ 
ter. H& would ſay, men ought to ſtudy Philoſo⸗ 
phie ſo long, till they perceiued Captaines of Ir⸗ 


mies to be Aſſe⸗dꝛiuers. He liued ſo long, that hee 
was croked with very age, and then ſeeing him⸗ 


7 ſelfe dꝛaw neerehisend, he loked on himſelfe, 
and ſaid: . 


Vadis nunc optime curue, 
Vadis ad Orci ædes, longa gibboſe ſenec fa. 
That is: 


. Novv goeſt thou hence good crooked wight, 


to dell with Pluto aye: 


; Wih bunched backe, yea crookt with age, 


groueling thou goeſt thy way. 


The firſt Booke 
Of Diogenes. Cap. X X, 


Dlgencs.ns ſaith Diocles, was bozne in a town 


called Cinope, his father was called Icecius - | 


Menſar, who being impꝛiloned foꝛ counterfai- 
ting their coyne: Diogenes which was ok counſel! 
with him, fled. and came to Athens, where he met 
with Antiſthenes, who vnwilling to receiue him 
(toꝛ why he neuer would teach any) he ouercame 
with his intreatie. Ind when his maſter on a 


time toke vp a ſtaffe to beat Him, he put vnder his 
head, ſaying: ſtrik, foꝛ thy ſtaffe is not able to dꝛiue 
me away, ſo long as thou tanſt teach me ought. 


Me liued ſimply,as one that was out of his coun- 
try, æ comkłoꝛted himſelfe much with beholding the 
little Mouſe, which neither deiredthe Thamber, 
no: feared the dark, noꝛ was beſtroug moꝛe of one 


meate then of another: whoſe nature (as nigh as 
he could) he followed. He ware a double cloake,@ | 
made him a bag, wherin he w2apped him when he 
llept, and put therein his meat, and vſed one place 
foꝛ all purpoſes, both to eate, to ſlep, and to talke 
in. When he was diſeaſed he went with a ſtaffe, 
which afterward he carryed with him alwaies, not 
onely in the Citie, but alſo in all other places. We 
wꝛote to one to make him a Tell; which becauſe | 
he tarried long foꝛ, he twke a barrell oz tunne, and 

madethat his houſe. When he had any grauemat- | 
ter, he would call the people to heare him, which 


when they regarded not, he would ſing pleaſant- 
ly, to which when many reſoited, he would ſay,to 


hearefolifhneſſe ye run a pace, but toheare any | 
waightie matter, ye ſcarce put foꝛth your fote. |} 


He wondzed at Gzamarians which could the 
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of liues and anſweres. 14 
of other kolkes lewdneg, and neglected their owne. 
he repꝛoued Mulitions, becauſe they twke great 

care that their inſtruments ſhould agrer, and their 
bdwne manners agreed not. He rebuked the Ma⸗ 
thematickes, which beheld the Sun, the Mone, 
and Starres, and neglected the buſſneſſe that lap 
| Þ bekoze their kette. Be taunted the Ozatours be⸗ 
¶cauſe they ſtudie d to ſpeake that was iuſt, and fol- 
lowed not the ſame in their liuing : hee diſpꝛayſed 
the people, that while they ſacrifices and gaue 
thankstoꝛthetr helth, wold make banquets, which 
was againſt theirhelth:he wondzed that ſeruants 
could ſtand and fe men eate, ſnatched not away 
their meat. Being mocked, becauſe he annoynted 
his fete with odours, and not his head, he ſayd, 
the ſauor goeth from the head into the ayze, but 
from the fete vp to the noſe. Being aſked what 
time a man ſhould dine, hee ſaid, c rich man 
when her will, and a pwze man when hee may: 
When one had giuen him a blow vpon the eare, 
© heſayd, J wiſt weil J had left ſomewhat vnco⸗ 
uered. To young laddes that ſtoode about him 
7 laying, Wk will beware that thou bite vs not, 
hee ſaid, tuſh, feare not, foz a Dogge eateth not 
 Weetes.On afwles houſe that had witten, no e⸗ 
uill ſhall enter heere,he wzote, where then ſhal the 
| Maſter cf thehouſe enter? When Alexander ſtod 
| betweene him and the Sunne, and bad him aſke 
what hee would of him, he ſaid; J p2ay thee let 
the Sunſhine vpon me. When he ſaw a wziting 
ſet vpon a riotous mans houfe, fignifying that 
the houſe was to be ſould, hee ſayd to the houſe, 
] thought ſo much, thou wouldeſt ſurfet ſo long, 
till at laſt thou wouldeſt ſpue out thy Maſter. 
When a man that was very ſuperſtitious ſaid, JF 
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can cut offthy head at one ſtroke: Pea(quoth heb) 
but ik I ſtand on thy left ſide, J can make tha 
tremble. Being aſked what beaſt biteth ſoꝛeſt, h 

ſaid: ot wild beaſts a backbitter, and of tame, a 
flatterer. Being aſked, why gold looked ſo wan: 
becauſe (quod he) it hath many lying in wayt fo: 
it. Fs hee beheld a tre? whereon many women 

were hanged, hee ſaid: Would God euerptre 

bare ſuch fruit. When he entred into a very ſinall 7 
towne named Minda, which had mightie great 

gates, hee cryed tothe Citizens, hoe Sirs, ſhut 
your gates, that the towne run not out. When he 
ſaw one which had bene a weake wzeſtler, be⸗ 
come a Phiſttton , what quoth he, entendeſt thou 
now to ouercome them, which Heretofoze haue o⸗ 
ouercome thee? When he beheld a whoꝛes childe 
caſting ſtones among a great company , be⸗ 
ware child, quoth he, that thou hit not thy Fa-# 
ther. Beholding Frchers ſchoting, when one that 
could not ſkill ſhould ſhote he ran to the marke, 
ſaying , hehre will J be foz feare leaſt he hit me. 
To one that aſked him afwliſh queſtion, hee gaue 
none anſ were, being aſked why he held his peace, 
he ſayd: Scilence is the anſwere of fwliſh que⸗ 
ſtions. Juumerable ſuch pꝛetie anſweres and 


taunts he vſed, which who ſo liſteth to heare, max 
reade the Apothegmes of Eraſmus: which is no 
leſſe finely handled inthe Engliſh, then in the La⸗ 
tine, beſide that, it is alſo moze plaine @ perfect, R 
This Diogenes liued nintie yeares, and dyed | 
being bit ofa Dog, as ſome wꝛzite: other ſay, that « 
he ſtifled himſelf with long holding ofhis bzeath. | - 
Ffter whoſe death there was great ſtrife amongſt 8 
his Schollers, who ſhould haue his bodie to 0 
bury , neuertheleſle the ſtrife was appeaſed b | 


of lives and anſweres. 13 
| the elders,and they buried him by the Gate that 
leadeth to Iſthmus, and made him a faire tombe, 
and ſet a pillar with a Dog thereupon, and ſet 
thereto a godly Epitaph. His gwdly pꝛecepts 
and P2ouerbs ſhall followin their places. 


Of Democritus, Chap, X-X I, 


at 1 was a right excellent and noble 
Philoſopher. In his Child-hwd de learned 
of the wife men of Taldea, Aſtronomie, and 
„their diuinitie. He went after that into Perſla, 
to learne the Art of Geometrie. After he retur- 
nedinto Athens, where hee gaue his poſſeſſions 
and riches innumerable, vntothe weale publike, 
onelvx reſeruing to himſelfe a little garden, wher⸗ 
in he might at moꝛe libertie, and with much quiet⸗ 
neſſe ſearch out the ſecrets of nature. He wzote 
manp wonderfull and notable wozkes,concerning 
naturall Philoſophie and Phiſicke. Ind after he 
hab liued L xx . yeeres, hee ended his life, 


Of Demoſthenes, Cap. X XII. 


| TN Emoſthenes was the moſt excellent Ozatour 
among the Grerks, he was firſt the diſciple 
4 of Plato. Atter that he followed Ebulides an 
O zꝛatour, and vſed ſuch wonderfull diligence and 
labour to attaine to the perfection of eloquence, 
that where he had a great impediment in his pꝛo⸗ 
nunciation, he by putting into his mouth ſmall 
tones, and info2cing himſelte to ſpeake treatable, 
aftained at the laſt to a moſt perfect fozme of 
ſpeaking, Fo 


The firſt Booke 
. Of Ennius. Cap. x I I. 


LNnius an auncient Latine Poet, was bozn? 
Vat Tarentum, a Citie in the Realme of Na- 
ples. And as ſome ſuppole, in a towne called 
Hhudy in Italie, and was bzought.to the Citie 
of Rome by Cato the Cenſour. Foz his learning 
and moſt. honeſt conditions he was entirely belo⸗ 
ued of Aﬀrican,. Jn conſideration whereof, hee 


cauſed his Image to be ſet on his Sepulchre. He | 
made many bookes in ſundzie kindes of berſes, 
but the ſtile that hee vſed was ſotncthing aun⸗ 
cient, rude, and homely. Pet notwithſtanding, | 
they contayned very graue and ſubſtantiall ſen⸗ 
tences, of great wiſedome. He dye d alſo at the age 


of Ixx.peeres. 
Of Galenus. Cap. X XIII # 
FA Alcnus a noble Phiſttion, boꝛn tn Perganto, 
wos the Son of one Nicon, a great Geome⸗ 


trician. e excelled all other (both defoʒe and 
{ince his time )in the Art of Phiſicke. Jnſomuch, } 


as in his miniſtration, counſell, oʒ doctrine, he ne⸗ 


ver at any. time ſuſtayned repꝛoach. Alſo liuing 
as ſome doe wꝛite, an hundꝛed and tenne yeres | 


(after he paſſed the age of Xviij. vetres vntill the 
time of his death) hee was neuer vexed with any 
dcknes,ercept the grudge ot a feuer ot ane day (as 
he ſaith in his wozke, De ſanitate vendat) and that 
happened onely by tw much labour. He floziſhed in 
the time of the Emmperozs Marcus, Commodius, 
Pertinax, and died onely foz fckbleneſſe of age, at 
ter Chziſts Jncarnation about C. Ix.pckres. * 
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Of Hermes, Cap. X XV. 


He, other hatt e called Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, 
is not onelythe moſt excellent of the Philoſo⸗ 

phers, but alſo the moſt ancient: whole lite be⸗ 
cauſe it is not wholy ſet foꝛth, noꝛ all agreeing in 
that which is ſet fozth, therefoze giuing credit to 
the moſt true waiters, it ſhall bez ſet fozth, as 


| they among them by peeces haue pzeſerued it. Df 
whom Saint Auguſtine the wozſhipfull Doctour, 
* fapth, Atlas the Aſtrologian, the bꝛether of Pro - 
> metheus the Phiſſtion , flouriſhed and wag 
highly accepted in the ſame time in which Moyſes 
was bozne, which Atlas was grandfather by the 
| mothers ſide to Mercurius the elder, whoſe nephew 
| was this Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, which in the E⸗ 
| gyptian tongue is called Hermes. Howbeit, Come 


which waite of him, hold opinion that hee was 


Enoch, which as they ſay ſigniſieth the ſame in he⸗ 


bꝛew, that Hermes doth in the Egyptian tongue: 
and ſo make him in the ſeuenth dear& krem Adam 


reckoning after this ſozt. Adam begat Seth, the 


Father of Enos the Father of Caine, the Father 
of Melalael, the father cf Metuſalah, the Father of 


| Iareth, which is the Father cf Enoch: which opi⸗ 
nion (although it be not to be vtterly reſected)yet 


it is not ſufficient without pꝛote to be belckued. 
Foz Enoch whem they take foz Hermes, was be⸗ 
foze Noes flood, in which all the woꝛks which were 
wꝛitten, it they had at that time any vſe of letters 
were dꝛowned, but the wozkes of this Hermes of 
whom we treat, are yet appearing in diuers lan⸗ 
guages: wherfoze it ſhould ſcem that this was not 
he, except we ſhould ſay that her graued it 2 the 

one 


| Thefirſt Booke. 
ſtone Pillers, in which in-time of the floͤde, = 
ſtronomie was pzelerued, which might well ber: 
(and but that S. Auguſtine, and Pamphilus in his 
Chꝛoniele, and S. Hierome thereupon, appoynt 
the contrary , might be beiceued.) Fox Iambicus 
e dtuers other, wits much of Mercurius pillers, 
and Mercurius was of ſuch fame among the Egip⸗ 
tians that they put fozth all there wozkes vnder 
his name. And the Moets fo: his ſingular lear⸗ 
ning, made him a God, and called him a meſſen⸗ 
ger of lupiter, whom they call the God of heauen, 
and gouernour of all. Ind it may be that the pil⸗ 
ters which the ſonnes of Seth (of whoſe linage he 


was) made, were grauen by him, which as mang 
wzite,are full of learning, out of which as teſti⸗ 
fleth: Iambicos, both Pithagoras, and Plato, with 
divers other moe, learned Philoſophie. But 
thoſe Billers J weuldtake rather to be his two | 
g@Odly bookes, which may very well be called | 


Pilters, foz why ? they beare both diuinitie, (it 
with Lactantius I may ſo call it, and alſo Philo⸗ 
fophie, which were peraduentnre alſo grauen in 
Seths Childꝛens pillers-, and thereout dꝛawne 
by ſome that haue bene ſince. Df which two 
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bokes,the firſt called Hymander, is ſo full of di⸗ 


uinitie as may aſtoniſh the wits of ſuch as there 


in ſhall read, which cauſeth S. Auguſtine to doubt 

whether he ſpake ſuch things as he did by knows | 

tedge — oz elſe by Reuelation ot ſpi⸗ 
aha 


rits. Howbeit L 


atius doubteth. not to count 


him among the Cibiles and P2ophets:The other 
booke called Aſclepine, being but:-fral;contaytieth 7 
in it the whol ſumme of natural Philoſophie:out 


of which J thinke no leſſe but thatthe Phitloſo- | 
phers haue learned out their Science. Tully and 
| Lactantius 
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Latin (net ſhe wing in what time, ) ſay that 
there were fue Mercuries, and that this is the fift, 
whom the Egyptians cal Theuth, and the Gꝛeci⸗ 
ans Triſmegiſtus, and that this is he which ſlew 
Argus, and was ruler of the Egyptians, and gaue 
them lawes, and inſtructed them in learning, and 
deutſed marks e ſhapes of letters after the koꝛme 
of beaſts and trees. 

. He was called Trifinegiftus, becauſe he was 
the chieteſt Philoſopher, the chtefeſt Pꝛieſt, amd 
the chiekeſt King. He pzophecyed of the regenera⸗ 
tion, and belckned the reſurrection ok the body, 
and the immoztalitie of the ſoule, and gaue his 


SOubtects warning to eſchew inne, thieatning 


| them with the iudgement of God, and ſhewed 
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that they ſhould giue account ot their wicked 


dckdes. Be taught them allo to woꝛſhip God 
with diuers kindes of Ceremonies, and taught 
them in all manners to make their pꝛaper vnto 


2% 


5 Weary he went into a _ and ſlept ſeauen any 


Cod, and inſtructed the Jlands inthe knowledge 
of God. Ind when he had lined bnto a perfect old 
age, he gaue place to nature. His precepts, pꝛo⸗ 


5 verbs and parables ſhall be ſpoken of in their 


Of Epimenides. Cap. X X VI. 


P Heopo mpus ſaith, that Pheſtius was Epimeni- 
des father. Others ſay that Doſiades was: o⸗ 
thers ſay that Ageſiarchus: He was boꝛne in 
Crette, in a ſtreete called Gnoſus. T his Epimeni- 
des being on a time ſent of his Father into the 


country to fetch home a ſhezpe, about none: tide, 


ag he travelled with the ſheepe on his neck, being 


fifty* 


The firſt Booke 
fifty and ſeauen pekres, when he was waked, heck 

ſought foꝛ his ſheep,and becauſe he could not find 

him, he went back againe into the field, and when 
he ſaw that all things were changed, being great⸗ 
ly aſtonied he returned to the towne: and when 
he would haue entred into his owne houſe, they 
asked who he was, and when he ſaw his yotnger 
bꝛother, he was ſoold that he knew him not: but 
at laſt after much communication, he told his bꝛo⸗ 
ther all that had chanced him, which when it was 

noyſed abꝛoad, euery man twke him foz one High 

in Gods fauour. Wherefoze on a time when ag 

the Athenians were plagued with the peſfilence; 

# were counſailed of Appollo to purge their citie, 

they ſent fo2 Nicoas to come bnto Crete, who 

when he was come to Athens, purged it in this 
manner: he twke ſheep both white and black, and 
bꝛought them into a ſheep-cote, and ſuffred them 
to goe thence whither they would, and comman⸗ 
ed thoſe which followed them to facrifice them 
to God in the place where they firſt lay downe: 
which done the plague ceaſed, 

The Ithenians delivered thus from deſtru⸗ 
ction, gaue him a great ſumme ot monev, and alſo 
a fhip to carry him againe into Crete, but he foꝛ⸗ 
ſaking their many, onely deſtred their friendſhip, 
and ſo departed. Alittle after that he was come 
Home, he dyed, being one hundzed ninty @ſeauen 
vtbres old, as ſaith Phaſge: but as his country 
folke ſay, he liued two hundzed ninty and nine 
veers,he wzote many wozks in pꝛoſe and in verſe; 
of which ſomewhat ſhal be ſhewed in their places. 
Some thinke that he dyed not at that age, but fell þ 
a lleepe againe vntill another time, 
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Of Horatius. Cap. X XVII. 


Oratius was a famous Poet, bozne at Ue= 

nuſtum: aman excellent in ſharpneſſe of wit 

and quichnesot ſentence. Hee was addicted 
to the Epicutes lect, c was wanton in manners. 
though he deliberately noted the vicea of other 
men in his verſes calleb Satiri. In balladsto ſing 
to the Harp (which were in eight ern ſundꝛy kinds 
of verſes, ) he paſſed all other that wzote in La⸗ 
tine. He was greatly in kauour with the Empe⸗ 
rour Auguſtus by the meanes of Mecenas, the Em⸗ 
perours minion, who twke in himfoz mirth and 
wit much delectation: to whom, and to Auguſtus 
he wrote diuers Epiſtles in verſes, compꝛehen⸗ 
ding great wiſedome in compendious ſentences, 
and died when he was ſeauen and fifty pres old, 
az Euſebius wziteth. 


Of Homerus. Cap. XXVIII. 


Omerus the chtefe of all Poets, whoſe pꝛo⸗ 
per name was Maleſigen⸗s. But becauſe het 
was blinde, he was called Homerus : which 

in the tonguecalled Jonica, ſignitieth blinde. 
Cicero Tuſculay ſaith, it is wzitten that Homer 
was blinde, vet we ſer his picture, and not his po⸗ 
eme:fo2 what country, what marches, what hoſt; 
what nauie, what motions of inindes (as well of 
men as of beaſts) are expꝛeſſed in fuch wiſe, that 
he maketh vs to ſe that he ſaw not? 
Plutarchus in the boke which he wzote of him, 
ſaith, that in his two woꝛkes he compꝛehendeth 
both the parts of man : foz in the Jliade hee 
| D 2 diſcribeth 
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deſcribed ſtrength and vilientncNe of the body. 
In Odiffca he doth ſet fozth a perfect patterne 
of the minde. Notwithſtanding, fo2 his vndiſ- 
rreet fabling of Gods and Goddeſſes, hee was 
excluded by Plato out of the weale publike. 


Of Iſocrates. Cap. X XIX. 


Socrates was a Gꝛecian bozne, and came of a 
god kindꝛed, and was in his pouth wel bought 
vp in all kinde of gad manners, and when hee 


came to age and diſcretion, he was a hearer of 


Gorgias the Ozatoz, whoſe Diſciple he continu⸗ 


ed, vntill ſuch time as he was well learned both 
in naturall and alſo in mozrall Philoſophy. Ind 
ſome ſay he was in the time of Ahaſuerus the king, 


and was of ſuch kame koz his learning, namely, 
fo2 moꝛrall Philoſophie, that he ſeemedto many |: 
rather a God then a man. He liued vertuouſly, | 
with ſuch faithfulneſle, and friendſhip, and conti⸗ 
nency of his body, and with ſuch pithineſſe in his 
counſels, as very few haue beene like him ſince. le 
wꝛote many god bookes in his youth, which he 
followed in his age; of which his god counſels 
to Demonicum, teſtifie his wit and his learning 
in mozral! Philoſophy, beſide other which hee © 
wꝛote ofnatural Philoſophie. He liued longtime, | 


fo2(as Valerius Maximus ſaith) when he was nintie 
foure yeeres old, he ſet fozth an excellent bwke | 
full of Diuinitie. In all his wozks het pꝛaiſed 


bertue as head fountain ot ali manner riches, and 
erhozted all men thereunto. To one that asked 
him ik he would be a King, he ani wered, that hes 


would not: and being asked wherefoꝛe, he ſaid, 


It J iudge rightfully, J cannot eſchew the 
| | Hatred 
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hatred of many men: e againe, it I iudge wzong⸗ 
kully, I cannot eſchew the paine ot eternal dam⸗ 
nation: wherefoze J had rather liue poꝛelp, aſſu⸗ 
tedok the bliſſe of heauen, then in doubt thereof 
polleſſing all wozldly riches. Being asked how a 
C man might kope himſelke from anger, he anſ we⸗ 
red, in remembꝛing that God lokes alwayeg 
bpon him. In his time men delighted much in 
blacke hayꝛe, wherefo2e one ot his neighbours di⸗ 
ed his head blacke. Ind when one asked him why 
his neighbour did ſo, he feately taunting his 
- neighbours kwliſhneſſe, anſwered : becauſe no 
man ſhould aske counſsllnoz learn any wiſedome 
of him. What would he ſay now, trow ve, it he 
ſaw thele wiues that not onely colour their hair, 
but alſo paint their faces 2 He vſed oft times 
in his pꝛapers to Deſire God to keepe and ſaue 
= Him from the danger of his friends, rather then 
trom his enemies, & being demanded of one that 
heard him, why he p2ayed fo, he ſaid, as foꝛ my 
enemie J can beware of, becauſe J trulk him not. 
Being asked what a man ought not to doe al⸗ 
though it were iuſt and true, he anſwered, pꝛayſe 
” Himſelfe.He liued an hundꝛed and two veẽres, and 
* Dyed with very age, and was buryed honourably. 
5 — reſt ot his ſayings ſhall be ſpoken of here⸗ 
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Of Iuſtinus. Cap. X X X. 


I Vitinus comming but of a very bale and poꝛe 

> ] Tocke,hauing a crafty wit, by ſubtilty and guile 

obtained the Emperiall authozitie:fox with che 
mony which was giuen him to purchaſe the god 

will of the Souldiers, * Theocritanus * 
1 a 2 1 6 * 3 
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be Emperour, he bought the fauour of the Hout- # 
diers fo himlelfe,and of them was made Empe⸗ 
rour without reſiſtance. This man in hig vouth 
was but a Swin-heard,and after giuing Himſelf | 
to warfare;byhis towardnes therein, within few 
rebres wared ſo expert and cunning in feates ok 
armes, that he was aduanced to high dignities, 
and laſtly obtayned the Emppꝛe: which he gouer⸗ 
ned with great policy and witedome nine veres. 
He baniſhed in his time all the Biſhops of the Ir⸗ 
rians, Maniches and other Heretikes, and ende⸗ 
uoured to reſtoꝛe againe the pure a ſincere Chꝛi⸗ 
ſtian faith. He raigned in the of our L0zd Chas. 
521. 
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Of Tuſtinianus. Cap. XX XI, 


Vſtinianus being an Emperour cf Conſtanti-⸗ 
nople, came of a very poꝛe & baſe kind2ed: his. | 
: mothers bꝛother Iuſtinus Emperoꝛ befo2e bum, 
was but aſ win⸗heard, he ſucceeded his vnckle at I 
the age ol tourterne yckres in the Empire, and go⸗ | 
uerned it nobly foꝛ the ſpace of fozty yeres; aug 
. menting it honourably : he was a right wozthy!! 
and excellent Pꝛince, but he was not a little coꝛ- 
rupted with auarice, and with the hereſtes of Euti. 
chlanus and Pelagian. Ind not long after was be⸗ 
reft of his wits, and ſo ended his like when he had 
lined fifty ſixe yeeres, * | 5 


Of Lucurgus. Cap. X XXI I. 


Le 


* Tougns was the law⸗maker of the Lacedemo⸗ 

nians, he was a man of great vertue and with 

dome, and ſo moderate and iuſt, that when hey 
might 
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might haue raigned after his bzother Poludecta, 
he would not take it vpon him, but gouerned the 
realme to the vie ot his young nephew Cabrilaus, 
to whom being of age, he reſtoꝛed the kingdome. 
And in the meane time garniſhed the Citie with 
moſt honeſt lawes. | 


Of Marcus Aurelius Antonius. Cap. XIII 


Arcus Aurelius Antonius, was an Empe⸗ 
rour of Rome, and a Romaine bozne, he 
ſucce ded his father Pius in the Empyꝛe: 
his mothers name was Domiclado: he was a 
Pꝛince of excellent vertue, wiſedome & learning, 
and ſeemed to be pꝛouided foꝛ of God againſt the 
troubles and miſeries which hapned the common 
weale in his time: koz vndoubtedlz without his 
great and meruailous wiſe dome, the Empire had 
berne ſoꝛe impapzed, oꝛ well nigh vtterly conkoun⸗ 
ded, but he by his foze⸗ſight and counſell gouer⸗ 
ned the ſame, and kept it from much danger: Hce 
made many gwdly lawes, which remaine yet to 
this day, he dyed in Panomy,now called Hunga⸗ 
rie, in the eighteenth verre of his raigne, when het 
was fo:ty foure yreres of age. 


Of Miſon. Cap. XX XIIII. 


Fthis Miſon is great variance among w2t- 

ters, and all though the doubt fulneſſe df A- 
polloes anſwere : fox when Anacharſis asked 

of Apollo who was wiſer then himſelfe, he anſwe⸗ 
red, Ecius, Miſon, Chencus: but ſome ſay that A- 
pollo ſaide not Ecius but Eteus, and ſo they 
asked what Eteus is Permenides ſaith, it is a 
Mo D 4 | billags 
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village of Laconia, in which Miſon was bozne. 
But Solicrates faith, that his father was called 
Eteus, and his mother Chincum. Ethiphron ſaith 
that he was ot Crete, and that Heraclides Ponti- 
cus was his Father. But Anaxilaus ſaith that he 
was cf Arcadia: this there is controuerſie about 
him, in which J allow beſt Soficrates minde. But 
after that Appollo had giuen this anſ were, Ana. 
charſis being troubled therewith, came to Miſon in 
the Summer time, and found him makingla (hare 
koꝛ his plough, and mocking him therefoze ſaid, 
iwis Miſon it is not meet to goe to plow now: No 
Cquoth he) but it is mette to pꝛepare and make 
it ready. He liued ſolitarily, and when a man by 
chance met him laughing to himkelfe, and asked 
him why he laughed ſs, ſith no man was pꝛeſent 
with him, he anf wered, even therekoze doe 1 

laugh. He wzote many gadly wozkes, and dyed | ] 
when he was ſeauenty and ſeauen teres old: his 
godly ſayingsſhall be ſpoken of in their places. tt 


Of Quidis, Cap. X XXV. be 


Vidius ſurnamed Naſo, was bozne in Sulmo, yc 
bꝛought vp in Nome, and diligently inſtruc⸗ 
ted in Latine letters from his tender age. m 
Het gane moſt diligent ſtudy to the making of | w 
verſes, from the which he was with-dzawn byhis an 
father, and put to learne Rethozicke : wherein a | J 
while he much p2offted, and was inthe number of uc 
the beſt Oꝛatoꝛs of that time, and was aduan- lu 
ced to ſundꝛy authoꝛities, and made a Denatotr. Þ| be 
Notwithſtanding, he did much dedicate himſelfe I th; 
to Poetry, wherein by nature he was excellent, th! 
infacilitie and abundance of ſentences. 8 crete 
| rely 
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4 
derrely beloued of the Emperour Auguſtus, of 
whom at the laſt, her was exiled into Ponthus, 


here he ſpent the reſt of his life in a towne cal- 


led Thomos, amongſt people moſt barbarous, 


nne e EO — rr 
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who not withſtanding greatly lamented his death 
fo: his curteſte and gentle manners.Thecauſe of 
his erile is vncertaine, ſauing ſome ſuppoſe it 
was koꝛ abuſing Iulia, daughter to the Emperour 
Auguſtus, although the pꝛetence of the Emperour 
was f92 making of the Boe of the craft of loue, 
whereby young mindes might be ſtirred to wan⸗ 
tonneſſe. He was befoze the incarnation of Chiſt 
foure yeeres. | DE 


Of Pithagoras, Cap. X X XVI. 


. P the Philoſopher bozne in Samig, 


was a rich Marchant mans ſonne, called De- 
maratus, howbeit, he was richer then his Fa⸗ 


; ther, who was not able with his mar chandiſe to 


get ſo much as his ſonne deſpiſed : fo: he was 


> ve 


— 
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both rich in abſtinence from couetouſnes, and alſo 
in wiſedome, which is true riches:of which in his 
youth he was fo deſtrous, that he went firſt to 
Egypt, and after to Babilon,to tearne Fſtronos 


mie, and the beginning ofthe wo2lds creation: 


which when he had learned, he returned to Crete, 
and Lacedemonia,to ſe Licurgus & Minos lawes. 
In which when he was perkect, he went vnto Ce⸗ 
uona, where was a people exceedingly giuen to 
luxury and all kinde of bice, amongſt whom he ſo 
behaued himlelfe, that he refozmed them from 
their euill manners, and in ſmall time bꝛought 
them to ſuch ſobernes, that men would neuer haue 
thought it had ber ne poſſible: fo the wiues that 
F 8 were 
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were fo2ſaken of their huſbands, and childzen 
caſt of by then parents, he ſo inſtructed that they 

were receiued againe: Hee cauſed the women alſo | 
to ſet aſide their gozgeous attires, teaching 
them that chaſtitie was the chiekeſt oꝛnament of 
Honeſt women. This Pithagoras, as ſaith Boctius, 
was the inuenter of Muſtcke among the Gꝛeci⸗ 
ans, which he feund out by the ſounds of ham: | 
mers, whereof he w2ote a bok, which Boetius and 

Apulcius tranſlated into Latine, S. Auguſtine in | 
his eight booke Ne ciuitate Dei, ſayth, that Phi | 
loſophie was ſo named by him, which befoze was 
called Sophia. Foz when it was aſked him of what 
Science hee was, he anſwered, a Philoſopher, | 
which is a deſirer of Wiſedome: thinking it a 
great arrogancie to haue called Himſelfe wiſe, | 
Tullius ſayth, that Pithagoras ſpake ſo wiſely, and 
ſo elegantly befoze Leoncius a king, that hee won: | 
dzing at his wit and eloquence, deſtred him to 
thew what ſciencehe knew beſt : to whom he an. 
ſwered, that he knew no ſcience, but was a Phi⸗ 
loſopher. At which foz the newneſſe of the name 
the King aſtoniſhed, af ked him what was a Phi 
loſopher, and what difference was betwerne Phi-| 
loſophers and other men. To whom Pithagorz 
ſaid, mans life ſeemeth to mee to be like a congre 
gatton of people gathered to ſee a game, to which 
men reſo2t fo: iundꝛy purpoſes:ſome by their own 
actiuitieto win the honour ofthe game, and othe 
ſome fo2 lucre ſake to buy 02 ſell ſomwhat @ other 
ſome minding neither to gaine noꝛ to pꝛollt, com 
onely to behold and [x what is done: and in lik! 
maner,men which are come vnto this life, as ou 
of another life and nature,occupy themſelus wit) 
diltgence to get pꝛaiſe oz p2ofit;oz regarding — 
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ther, apply their minds to ſearch and to know the 
nature of things; which ſozt,lalt named, we call 


| Philoſophers, that is toſay,louers of Wiſdome. 


Thus by this witty parable he vtteredhis mind, 
in the continuance wherof alſo, he p2ayſeth a pꝛo⸗ 
ueth his ſcience to be beſt, ſaping:like as he which 
commeth to ſee. the game only, is moꝛe liberal, yea 
#moze to be pꝛayſed then the reſt : ſolikewiſe hic 
which in his life giueth his mmd to wiſdome and 
knowledge,ought moze to be accepted then any of 
the reſt. S. Auguſtine ſaith, that he was wel ſ killed 
in Nigromancie, which may be very well, foz in 
that time it was much tet by, and none thought 
wiſe, that therin was ignoꝛzant. Valerius ſaith that 
his hearers wozſhipped him ſo much, that they 
thought it a great ſin to koꝛget ought which they 
heard of him. Jn diſputing any matter, his woꝛds 
were ſo eſteemed, that it was a cauſe god e ſuffici⸗ 
ent in any matter to ſay that Pithagoras ſaid ſo. ck 
was ſo god a philoſopher, as ſcarce any deſerueth 
to be his match. He kept iuſtice ſo much that after 
his death, the authozity ot his name ruled the peo⸗ 
ple ot Italy, which in time paſt was called Magna 
Grecia. He was ſo ſparing # pꝛofſtable that ſome 
think he neuer did eat any dainty meats: he taught 
many young men, whoſe aptneſſe he knew alwaies 
by their countenaunce, geſture c maners. And he 
with al his diſciples liued in common together, as 
well in loue as in other matters. Foz he taught 
them that true friendſhip was, to make one heart 
and minde ofa great many hearts and bodies: in⸗ 
ſomuch that Daimon and Phythias, which were of 


his ſect, loued ſo together (as ſaith Valerius Maxi- 


mus, ) that when Dyoniſius the tyꝛant would haue 
killed the one of the, which deſtring licenſe 2 — - 
diipoſe 
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diſpoſe his gods befoze his death, was graunted 
his requeſt, i he could get another in the meane 
while that would be his pledge, who if hee-came | 
not againe at the time appoynted, ſhouid die fo 
him: his fellow not regarding his life ſo much as | 
his true friendſhip, became his pledge. Ind the o- | 
ther being let goe, came againe at his time ap- 
pointed to redckme his fellow from his death: 
which faithfulnes in both the tirant Dioniſius ſe- | 
ing,not onely foꝛgaue them both: but alſo deſtred 
that her might be the third of that fellowſhip, that 
had rather die then to fatle in friendſhip. A nota⸗ 
ble example of moſt conſtant friendſhippe, and a , 
god inſtruction thereto. To one that asked him || 
D 
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what hes thought of womens weeping, he ſayd : | 
There are in womens eyes two kindes of teares, | 
the one of griefe, and the other of deceit. Toa | 
couetous man, hee ſayd : O fle, thy riches are 
loſt vpon thee, and are very pouertie, foꝛ why? | 
thou art neither the warmer, better fed, noꝛ richer | 
fo2 them, Jt was aſked him it her deſtred to be 
rich, to which he anſwered, nay, ſaying, J deſpiſe | 
to haue thoſe riches, which with liberalitie are 
waſted and loſt, and with ſparing doe ruſt and 
rot. To one that was gayly apparelled, and ſpake 
vncomely things, he ſayd, eyther make thy ſpeech |} ? 
like vnto thy garments, oz elſe thy garments like 


bnto thy language. Jt chanced a ſole in Pithago- 
ras pzeſence to ſay that heb had rether be conuer- ||| © 
ſant among women, then among Phtloſophers:to | : 


which he ſayd, yea ſwine had rather lye routing [ 
in durt and in mire, then in cleare and fayze wa- 0 
ter. Being aſked what new thing was in the 
woꝛld, he anſwered, nothing. Being aſked what h 
was philoſophy, he laid the meditation oꝛ — | 
2ance | 
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loſophie nothing is leſſe allowed then ignozance, 
x to 
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pꝛance of death, laboꝛing daily to get the ſoule li- 


bertie in this pꝛiſon of the body. He was the firff 
| among the Gzecians that held opinion, that the 
| ſoule was imn:02tall.He kept ſchole in Italp, and 
liued vnto a great age, and after that he was dead 
| the people reuerenced him ſo much, that they made 
a Temple ot his houſe, and woꝛſhipped him as a 


God. He? floziſhed in the time of Nabuchodone- 
far king of Babylon, His pꝛecepts, pꝛouerbes, 


and parables, ſhall follow tn their places. 


Of Periander. Cap. X XVII. 


Eriander, dg ſaith Heraclides , was bozne in 
TCoꝛinth, his Fathers name was Cipceius:hee 
maried a Wife called Licides, which was the 


daughter of Procleus a tyꝛant of Epidaux, and by 
her had two Sonnes the one called Cipcelus, and 
the other Licophorne, of which the vounger was 
very wiſe, but the elder was a fle. This Peri- 
ander was well learned, and wzote a boke of two 
thouſand verſes. Neuertheleſſe he was atyꝛant, 
and exerciſed ſo much his ty:anny, that all men 
did hate him: her was about the xxxbiij Olimpiad 
in Solons time, and her executed his tyꝛannp lx. 
| veeres, Some ſay there were two Perianders, the 
one a tyꝛant, the other a philoſopher, which might 
| well be: neuerthelelle this tyꝛant is he whom La. 


ercius reckoneth fo2 one of the ſeauen Sages, 


| whoſe opinion ] allow not: foz like as he foz his 


ciuell doctrine difaloweth Orpheus to be a Philo= 
ſopher : fo J foꝛ his euill liuing, diſalow Perian- 
der to be any of the ſeauen Sages, although hee 
haue wzitten many wiſe ſayings. Fog as in Phi⸗ 
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fo in wiſedome nothing is moꝛe abhoꝛred then tt 
rannp, in which this Periander excelled, mſomuch, | 
that when he was demanded why He continued in 
his tyzanny: becauſe it is dangerous (quoth het) 
foz a man to yeld yimleife cyther of his owne ac⸗ 
co2Dd, 02 againſt his will. Meuertheleſſe he would 
ſap, (as wicked Hann'ball ſard at peace, )that who | 
ſo would raigne in iecuritie, ought to endeuour f 
them to haue their ſubiects obedient with loue,z | 
not with fozce, and yet he himlelfe ſought nothing 
leſſe. Foz on attme be being very angry, they | 
his wife being great with chi!de, downe a paire 
of ſtaires, and trode her vnder his feet, and ſo kui⸗ 
ted her: and ſent away his ſonne Licophorne be-. 
cauſe he mourned koꝛ his mother, and dꝛaue him 5 
into Coꝛctra : and afterward when he himſelfe 0 
was very old, he ſent foz him again, that he might 


with his owne hands haue plated the tyꝛant with 3 
him: which when the men of Coꝛcira knew, they * 
put him to death themlelues, to deliuer him krom ®! 
his Fathers tyꝛanny. Ind when Periander heard . 
that, raging in his furv, he toke all their childzen gl 
and ſent them to Aliatres a Tyꝛaut to be ſlaine, but © 
when the ſhip wherein they were, appꝛoched vnto# — 


Samos, thep vowing to Iuno, were ſaued of the 
Samnites: which when Periander heard ok, he be⸗ 
ing eightie pres old, what with ſozrow, and 
what with madnes died. This was his life, which 
ſhould not haue beene rehearſed, ſaue that foz his 
god ſayings, which ſhall be ſpoken of in then 
places. Neyther would we that any man ſhould 
take example thereby, but rather ſhould ſe how 
famefull a thing it is to haue the like conditions 
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15 Of Phericides Cap. XX XVIII. 

2 ; TY Hericides the Sonne of Badis (as ſaith Alex- 
Id 4 Pate wo a Spꝛian boꝛne, and was an hea= 
50 rer ot Pittachus. Theopompus affirmeth him 


ir to bethe firſt that euer wꝛote of Nature, and of 
the Gods among the Gꝛeciang. Manp meruailes 
are wzitten ot him: koꝛ as he walked by the Sea 


wi fide at Samos, beholding a ſhip ſailing ſwiftly 


1 with full ſailes he pꝛophecped that within a little 
:- while it ſhould be dzowned, e as he ſaid it came 
z- to paſſe euen in his owne ſight. After that he pꝛo⸗ 
m phecyed (as there was indeed) that the third verr 
te after, there ſhould be an earth⸗quake. 

Not long after when he was at Mallona,in the 
th Same place, he counſatled one Perilaus a ſtranger, 
ey to get him thence, and all his houſhold, with as 
m much ſpied as might be: whoſe counſailehe not re⸗ 
rd garding, was taken not long after(with the town 
en and all; ) ot his enemies. He would ſay to the La⸗ 
ut cedemonians, that neyther gold noꝛ ſlluer ought 
to to be wozſhipped, and that Hercules in his ſleł pe 
he gaue him that commandement, which Hercules, al⸗ 
e; ſo at the ſame time commanded the Pꝛinces to o⸗ 
130] bey Phericides. Some apply this to Pithagoras. 
GHFermippus ſaith, that when there was great war 
ig bet werne the Epheſtans and Magneſlans, he be⸗ 
ing deſtrous that the Epheſtans might winne the 
victozy, asked of one that paſſed by, of whence 
ye was, who confeſſing himſelfe to be an Ephe⸗ 
fan, he commanded to dꝛaw him by the legges, 
and to lay him in the Magneſtan field, ſaying, 
deſire the Citizens, that when they haue got the 
| victozp, they bury me (which am Phericides,) 
in 


p 


g 
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elt his ſauie place. Which when the Citizens 
knew, they were in god hope of victozie: and the 
next day, they ouercain? the e gnefſang in bat⸗ 
telt, and fot ind Phericides dead, and buried him 
bonourab! p. But ſome lap, that he long himlelte 
downe Hcadiong from an hill called Coziciam, 
and ſo is Hance dyed, and to be burledat Deiphos. 
Other ſome ſay that he died being conſumed with 
lice. Ariſtexenus ſaith, that when Pichagoras which 
came to biſite him, demaunded how her did, that 
gie putting his finger out at the doe, ſayd, bez 
hold thyſelfe : which anſwere after ward among 
learned men becanie a bye- wozd. t wꝛot an E⸗ 
piſtle to Thales, wherein her pꝛophecied of his 
o wne death, ſaping that her ſwarmed full of lice, 
And that heck had a feuer: and when any of his 
frtends aſked how her did, hee ſhewed them his 
lowſte finger out thꝛeugh the doze, and deſired 
them that the next day after they _ come to 
bis burtall. 


Of Plats. Cap. X X XIX. 


Lato the Sonne et Ariſton and Periander, of 

Solons bindꝛeb, was bozne at Athens, inthe 

yore thek Appollo o was boꝛne, as witneſ- 
feth Appollodorus. Which was in the foureſcozg 
end eight Dlimpiad, and dyed being Ixxxitt. 
vc res old. It is ſaid that when he? was bozne, 
there came a. ſwarme of Wers and Htued in his 
month, which Sacrates enterpzeted to be a ſigne 
of his great eloquence. H& was agwdly man of 
perſon as ſayth Alexander, and was therefoze cal- 
led Plato, which ſome ſap was fo his eloquence, 
and ſome foz his great kozehead. Mek exerciſed 
himſelfe 
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bimſelle in his youth in w2aſtling and ſuch like 
Ce teates, and gane his minde alſo to painting, and 
t: to wzite Poſtes, Weeters and Tragedies. Hee 
had a ſmall voice end an eloquent tongue. Socrates 
te dzeamedthat a f wan let fal an egge, which hatch⸗ 
n, ed in his lap, and when tt was kethered, it flew vp 
. on higb, aud iung ercceding ſ wert ſongs: and the 
bh next day when Platoes Father bzought him to 
h Schole to Socrates: O ( quoth he ) this is the 
at Swan that J dꝛeamed of:and when he had lear⸗ 
e⸗ ned much, and ſhould come befoze Dioniſe to a 
g Schole game, wherein learned men ſhould ſhew 
their witty meeters, and pithy w2ttings, wherein 
is her that excelled, had a god reward: when her 
e; had heard Socrates declare his, Plato thzew his 
is one into the fire, ſaping, O fire Plato hath ner de 
ig ok thy helpe. Ind when Socrates was dead, he 
ed went into Jtaly to Philol aum who was of Pitho. 
to goras ſect, From thence he went into Egypt, to 
heare the Pꝛieſts andthe Pꝛophets: where be⸗ 

ing ſoꝛe ſicke, he was healed by one of the Pꝛieſts 
with ſea water, by reaſon whereof he ſaid, the 
Ses ebbeth and flow:th all manner diſeaſes. Heck 
of ¶ ſaid mozeouer that al the Egyptians were Phyſt- 
he tions, he determined alto to go to the Magitians; 
⸗ but by meanes of the wars that were in Iſla, he 
15 changed his purpoſe, and returned to Fthens, 
ij. where he abode and wrote many godly wozkes, 
e, and dzew together Heraclitus, Pithagoras, and 
is Socrates reaſons: Ind in ſenſible things her pꝛe⸗ 
ne ferred Heraclitus : and in things that pertained 
of to diligence he take Pithagoras part: and in 
l. ciuill matters and Mozrall Bhilofophte, he eſtce- 
med moſt his Maſter Socrates. Ind he dꝛew theſe 
thꝛer parts of Philoſophy into ns bode ; _—_ 

ait 
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faith that he gaue an hundzed poundto Philolaum 
foꝛ thꝛet of Pithagoras Bokes. 

He ſailed thꝛice into Sicill to fee the country, 
whereas Dioniſius the Ty2ant, Hermocrates ſon, 
compelled him to talke with him; and when Pla- 
to in his communication ſaid that a tyꝛant ought 
not to doe that which was foz his owne pꝛofit, 
except he excelled in bertue: the Tyꝛant being 
angry there withall, ſaid, thy wo2zds ſauour ot 
olde idle dottrels tayles: and thine alſo (quoth 


Plato) of a young Tyꝛant. Foz which this Ty⸗ 


rant would haue ſlaine him, but was entreated o⸗ 


ther wiſe, and commanded him to be ſolde. Ind by |} 
chance there was one Annicer, a Cereniake, who | - 


gaue thirtie pounds fo2 him, and ſent him to A⸗ : 
thens amongſt his friendes, who incontinent | 


ſent him his money againe, which he in no wiſe 
would receiue, alledging that other men were ag 
worthy to care fo2 Plato, ag they. Ind when the 
Tpꝛant heard how Plato had ſped, and was in the 
country againe, he wꝛote bnto him, pꝛaping him 
not to ſpeake oz wꝛite euill of him: to which re. 
queſt Plato wzote againe, that he had not ſo 
much idle time as once to remember him. Some 
ſay when the captaine Cabria: which was guilty 
of death, fled, that he ( when none elſe of the Citte 
durſt) went with him. And when Corbilus a ſcofs 
fer ſaw him enter into the Caſtle with him, he 
railed on him, ſaying, thou goeſt to helpe another, 
as though thou kneweſt not that we already owe 
ther Socrates popſon. 

To whom Plato ſaid, when E i warred fo: my 
Country, hee ſuffered perill with me, wherefoze 
—— fo: friendſhips ſake, I will doe as much fo 

im. 


To 
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To one who becauſe he repꝛoued him koꝛ play= 
ing at dice, laid, thou chideſt fo2 a ſmall matter: 
imded ( quoth he / the thing is ſmall, but the cuſto⸗ 
mable bie thereofis no final! thing. To one of 
his boyes which had viſpleated him, he ſaid, if P 
were not angry Þ would beute the. To one of 
his ſeruants which had done amilſe, and excu⸗ 
ſed him ſaping, it is my deſteme, J could doe 


ö 

| = none otherwite, he ſaid, excuſe thy ſeife no moze 
then, koꝛ it is thy deſtinie alſo to bz puniſhed. lock 
- | dyed in the Scholes as ſoine ſap, being bꝛo⸗ 
hen in the middeſt, and was burped in Athens: 
Wis notabte ſentenccs, hall be added in their 
1 places. 

t of Plurarch, Cap. XL. 

e "4 : 
g a the Philoſopher, was 8 man of won⸗ 
e dexfiill wit, well bꝛaught vp in his youth, well 
e inſtructed in manners, and well farniſhed in 
n all kindes of learning, who growing vp as wel 
in vertue and learning, as in body and yezreg, 


o was choſen, and that woꝛthilp, to be the inſtucter 
6 bok the Emperour Traian, whom he ſo'wel inſtru⸗ 
t cted, that His glozy thereby was greatly augmen⸗ 
te ted, as it is ſaidin Policrato the fifec Boke. He 
ff was faithfull in his ſayings, and very eloquent 
Ein his wo2dg,and exceeding diligent and wary in 
r, his manners, of achalt life and god conuerſati⸗ 
ze on. He gave minde much to inſtruct g teach other, 
and wꝛote many Beokes,of which one entituled, 
The education of youth, which we haue —— ag7 
ze liſh torigize(d2awne therunto by the extꝛilent and 
famous Knight, Sir Themas Eliot, whoſe god 
zeale and loue both to farther good learnnig, @ to 
E 2 p2ofit 
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pꝛoũt his Country, appeared as well thereby ag 
by other many wozkes which he hath painted him- 
ſelfe to bring into our language) ſhewing wel his 
god affection that he had to the common weale. 
Me wrote another Boke called, The inſtruction of 
Traian: in which he ſetteth out the office of a 
Pꝛince, and what he ought to be, ſo excellently, 
as no man can mend it. He wzote allo another 
Woke intituled Archigramatum, wherin he teach⸗ 
eth Rulers and Officers how to gouerne them- 


all thy woꝛkes to vertue, all things ſhall pꝛoſper 


the Common weale, J haue taught thee therein 


god liuing: but if thou doſt otherwiſe,then ſhall 
this my Letter be my witneſſe, that J gaue the 
neither counſell, noz any example therennto, 
When he was aged Hee dyed, and was buryed 
hono:wrably . His wozthy p2ouerbes, adages, 
parables and ſemblables ſhall follow in their 
places. 


Of Photion. Cap. X LI. 


Motion was Scholer to Plato and to Zenocrs 
tes: he was one of the chiefe gouernours o 
the Citie of Athens, and a man of ſuch won⸗ 


lightly 


ſelues, with diuers other things, among which 
the Letter which he wꝛote to Traian, what time he 
was created Emperour, is wozthy to be remem⸗ 
bꝛed, in the end whereof he ſaith thus: Thon 
ſhalt rule all things euen as thou wouldeſt, it 
thou goeſt not from thy ſelfe. And if thou diſpoſe 


with thee. And as touching the gouernement ol 


already: which if thou doſt follow, thou ſhalt fol⸗ 
low me thy Maſter Plutrach, as an example of 


© eg. fwcy;..- a wh. co On 


derfil! grauitie and conſtancy, that he was not 
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lightly ſerne to change his countenance, eyther to 
laugh oz to mourne,noz to haue his hands out of 
his boſome, except in war: and when he was in the 
Country, he went alwapes bare fœoted, except it 
were tn the cold Winter, whereof there was no 
better token then to ſc Photion goe ſhod, His 
ſpeech was ſhozt, graue, vehement, and ful ot dark 
ſentences. And therekoꝛe, the moſt eloquent D2a- 
tour Demoſthenes called him the hatchet that did 


tut his woꝛds:he alwaies kept himſelfe in pouer⸗ 


ty and baſe eſtate, he refuſed infinite treaſure 


ſent vnto him by Alexander, Ind although he had 
 bcene the generall Captaine of the Athenians in 
ſundꝛy wars, and honourably atchiued his enter⸗ 
ik 
# Finally, euen ofhis owne vnkinde Tountriman 


pꝛiſes, yet was he beſt contented to liue pozelp. 


her was condemned to death, whereunto he went 


8 = the ſame countenance that he had in autho⸗ 
; ritie, of 


Of Philip. Cap. XLII. 


Hilip King of Macedone, Sonne ok Amintas, 
Father of great Alexander, he was from his 
childhood, a Pꝛince of excellent wit and pow⸗ 


er, ot whom thele excellent things following are 


to be remembꝛed. After he had vanquiſhed the A⸗ 
thenians at Cheronea, he began to reioyce in his 
kelicitie, but to the intent that he therekoꝛe ſhould 
not be the mo2ep2one to iniuries towards his 
Subiects, noꝛ to haue indignation at them whom 


he had banquiſhed, he then and euer after cauſed a 


childe to come to his chamber doe in the moꝛn⸗ 
ing and cry vnto him with a loud voyce : Philip, 


thou art a man mortall. Which he obſerued ſo 


E 3 conſtantly 
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conſtantlp, that he neuer went out of his chalnber, 
D2 receiued any counſellours oz ſatoꝛzs till the 
child had thꝛice ſpoken theſe 8 ſtan⸗ 
ding he was a Panttn, - 


Of Plinie the ſecond. Cap. X LIII. 


2 the ſecond, was kamous, and a man of 
great vertue and excellent learning, (as alſo 


and honeſt. Whcref9:e the perſecution by com- 
mandement cf the Emperour, was greatly demi⸗ 
niſhed. He wꝛote (as it is ſuppoſed. ) the molt ex⸗ 
cellent wozke called, The Hiſtory of Nature, He 
lied in the dapes of the Emperour Traian, and 


. and ten. 
Ok Plantus, Cap X LITIT, 


Plaus was a right woꝛthy and excellent Poet, 
K bozne in Umbzia, in the countri of Italy. ize 
had great kelicit ie t pleaſure to ſpend his time 
in making and ſetting forth Comedies, and when 
he ſpent all his ſubſtance on players garments, 
bee was bꝛeught to ſuch want, that he was faine 
1 his liuing to ſerue a Baker in turning a 
querne 


s v L 


the other Plinie, \hew2ote to Traian of the ver: | 
ſecution of the"ch:iſftans,certifying him that ther 
were many thouſands of them put to death: ofthe | - 
which none did any thing contrary to the Ro⸗ 
maine laws, wo:thy perſecution; ſauing that ther 
bled to gather themſelues together in the moꝛ⸗ 
ning befo:c day, and ſing Plalmes to a certaine 
God whom they woꝛſhipped, called Chriſt: and 
all other their 82dinances very. vp2ight, godly, | 


Dyed in the verre after Chziſts incarnation one 
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querne 92 hand mill. When he was bacant from 
his labour, he would wꝛite eloquent and pleaſant 
Comedies: wherein he was reputed io excellent, 
that Eupius Strabo ſaith of him, he doubted not; 
but that the Muſes wouldſpeake as Plautus did 
wꝛite, it they ſhould ſpeake Latine.He was in the 


time of Cato Cenſorius. 


Of Pittachus Mittilenus. Cap. X 14 


Ittachus Mittilenus was a noble and excellent 
man: he was one of the ſeauen wiſe men of 
Gꝛckce. In his time he did exc>d all men, both 


6 in learning and martiall feates. He was alſo of 
the Citie of Mittilene. | 


Of Pirrhus. Cap. XLVI. 


| pom King of Epire, was a valiant and flerce 


warriour, ſterne of countenance, and a man 
terrible to behold, he ſckmed to be framed and 
naturally inclined to Marttall pꝛoweſſe. Hee 
was induced by a doubtfull anſwere of Appollo, 
to atde the Tarents againſt the Romaines, 


whom he ouerthzew in two great battailes, but 


with ſuch loſſe of his owne Captaines, friends a 
Souldiers, that he ſaid, if we ouercome the Ro- 
maines once againe, we ſhall be vtterly vndone. 
Wherekoꝛe greatly meruailing at the man-hwde 
and vertue of the Romaines, he ſaid with a loud 
voice to His friends : O how caſte were it koz 
me to ſubdue the whole woꝛld, eyther to my ſelfe 
by the aide of Romaine Souldters, oꝛ to the Ro⸗ 
maines if I were their King?He was receiued of 
the Macedontans fo 9 King ſeauen * 
| 4 
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He warred againſt Demetrius King of Aſla, vnto 
whom he gaue a great ouerthꝛow, he raigned bez 
fo:e Chzilt two hundzed eighty and eight veeres, 


Of Pacuuius, Cap. XL VII. 


Acuuius was afatnous and excellent witer of 
Tragedies, bozne at Beunduſtum in Cala⸗ 
bꝛia, he was ſiſters ſonne to Ennius the Poet, 

he is commended of Quintilian foz the grauitie of 


his ſentences,the ponderouſneſſe of his wozds,s 3 


the authozitie of the perſages which are in his 


Tragedies and Comedies, and that his ſtile ſæ- 
meth ſomewhat rude, is to be aſcribed to time, and 
not to his fault. He liued vnto the age of nintie 


pres. 
Of Pompeius. Cap. X LVIII. 


Ompeius called Magnus, foꝛ his incomperable 
victozyes, (whoſe father was called Pompciug 
Strabo, ) hauing ſo god a grace inhis viſage, 
that from his childehod he moued the people of 
Rome moſt entirely to fauour him foz his ſingu⸗ 
lar beneuolence, continencie of liuing, martiall ex⸗ 
perience and knowledge, pleaſantneſſe of ſpeech, 


fidelitie ot manners, and eaſineſſe in ſpeaking tw. 
He neuer required any thing without ſhamefaſt- | 


neſſe, noʒ granted any thing but with a glad coun- 
tenance. In his viſage appeared alwaies both no⸗ 
bilitie and gentleneſſe, ſo that in his flouriſhing 
vouth their ſhined in him manners both Pzincely 
and reuerend, he was of a liuely, ſtout, and noble 
courage.He fo:tunately pꝛeuailed ghad common⸗ 
Iy gad ſucceſſe in all His enterpꝛiſes: he greatly 

triumphed 
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o triumphed koꝛ his victozies in Africke : being als 
2; | moſt but a childe, he vanquiſhed the valiant cap- 
5. | taine Sertorius, a man at that time moſt famous in 
pꝛoweſſe:he vanquiſhed alſo Methridates the great 
King of Ponthus. And when a great number of 

the concubines of Methridates, women of excellent 


df & beautie were taken and bzought vnto him, hee 
would not company with any of them, but ſent 
t, them to their kriends: he ſubdued Armenia, Capa⸗ 
ff © docia, Phlagonia, Media, Sctlicta, Meſopo- 
# |! tamia, and ſundzy other Realmes, Her bzought 
to Bome (by reaſon of his triumphs & victoztes,) 
:- © innumerable treaſure of Gold and ſtluer: he after- 
d ward tone to wife Iulia the daughter of Iulius Cæ- 


| far, who ltued not long. Ind when the amitie be- 
| tw#ne Pompey and Cæſar decreaſed, he was at 

the laſt by Cæſar vanquiſhed, who pꝛiuily fled by 

ſea into Egypt, where being vnder the conduct of 

Ptholomeus he was {Uaine in a boat, his head being 
le firicken off, and the body caſt on the ſtrand, wher 
4j it was pmzely buryed, when he had liued aboue 
„ thzeeſcoze petres, and from his youth in moſt high 
of | honour, wealth and pꝛoſperitie, on whom it did 
1- |} ſeem that Foꝛtune had poured all her treaſures 


r: 8 moſt pꝛodigally. 
Of Quintilian. Cap. X LIX. 


Vintilian in his time was a worthy and fa- 

() mous man:and being a perfect Rethozitian, 
taught Rethozike in Rome, and receiued 

his ſalary and ſtipend out of the Emperours Ex⸗ 
chequer. He flouriſhed in the time of Ignatius, who 
gouerned the congregation of the Thaiſtians at 
Antioch. "oh 
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Of Solon Salaminus. Cap. L. H 


Ike as there is among wziters great vari⸗ f 
ance (as J ſaidbefoze) about the firſt Phi: | # 
ioſopher, euen ſo is there great contention, || f: 
which were the 7. Sages : but as their variance 
maketh doubtfull which were the perſons , ſa l 
their whole conſent aſſureth that there were ſuch. p 
And foz becauſe we intend not fo much to ſhew ||| A 
the perſons and names, as their god doctrine, n 
therefoze it ſhall be ſufficient that a wiſe and ap⸗ [ 
p20ued hloſopher hath ſaid ſuch things as to c 
them are attributed: yet ag fo2 god cauſes J | 
haue allowed Socrates foz the firſt mozrall Philo- tl 
ſopher after Laertius minde, ſo doe J beſt allow |} b 
Laertius tudgement in this matter, which ſaith that {| bt 
theſe were they: Thales,Solon, Periander, Cleobu- re 
lus, Chilon, Bias, and Pittachus. Ot whom although le 
Periander were a ty2ant, vet becauſe that foz his | 3! 
good doctrine, he hath of the learned long time bin hi 
allowed, theretoze ſhall he enioy that oʒme which th 
they haue all giuen him. Ot Thales ye haue Heard it, 
already, after whom Solon is next, which was in 
Son of Exiſtides, and was bozne in Salamina, and be 
thereof was called Salaminus : he gaue many god th 
laws, g did many noble deeds wozthy to be remem th 
bꝛed. Among which, this is very notable : after w 
that the Athenians and Megarences had made great pe 
warre, and loꝛe ſlaughter betweene them, to haut 8 £0 
had the ſegnioꝛitie of his Countrey Salamina, and be 
both were ſoze wearyed with warres, they made s w 
Law at Athens that no man on paine of his head fa 
hould ſpeake oz perſwade ought to challenge the d 
land any moze, Then Solon being troubled and 
8 | thoughts 
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thoughtfull foz his Country, fearing teſt with 
holding his peace he ſhould doe ſmall gerd to the 
common -weale: and againe, if he ſhould ſpeake, it 
ſhould befor his hurt, ſodainely fatned Himfelfe 
mad, thinking thereby not onely to ſpeake, but al⸗ 
ſo to doe ſuch things as were fozbidden. Ind dif- 
guiſing himſelfe, he& ran abzoad among the hart = 
leſſe people, and there in the manner of a Crier,he 
perſwaded the people that which. was fozbidden, 
and ſtirred vp their minds ſo much, that inconti⸗ 
nent they began warre, to obtaine the Jland, and 
ſo at laſt they got it. ck perſwaded them alſo to 


challenge Cherſoneſum, a citie inThraci,affirming 
that it was their right. Ind by this means ſo wan 


the peoples loue, that they gladly wold haue made 
him ruler: but as ſaith Soſicrates, het had a neigh⸗ 
bour called Piſiſtratus, which tratterouſly endeauo⸗ 
red to hurt him, whereof as ſwne as he had know⸗ 
ledge, he armed himſelfe, and went into the ſtrekt, 
and when hee had called a great compaity about 
him, he diſoouered Piſiſtratus treaſon, and not onely 
that, but ſaid alſo that h& was ready to amende 
it, and would be glad to fight fo2 his libertie, ſays 
ing, ye men of Athens, J am wiſer then ſome, and 
valianter then other ſome: Þ am wiſer then thoſe 
that marke not Piſiſtratus, à J am valianter then 
thoſe which know him, and dare not foz feare ſhew 
what he is. But the Senate that twke Piſiſtratus 
part, ſayd hee was madde: and when he ſaw hee 
could haue no redꝛeſſe, he layd do wne his harneſle 
bekoꝛe them, and.ſayde- : Countrie, J haue al⸗ 
wayes holp thee with woꝛd and deede : and then 
ſapled into Cypres, and there met with Creſus, who 
demanding of him whom he thought happy; hee 
ſayd:Thales of Fthens,and Bito, and ſuch, —— 
| i 
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which all men ſpeake ok. Another time when Cre 
ſus had garniſhed himlelfe richly, and was ſet in 
his high thzone , hee aſked him if euer Hee had 
ſeene a moze gozgeous fight 2 Pea (quoth he) 
both Capons,Pheſants,and Peacokes,foz their 
godly colours are naturall. From Creſus, hg 
went into Scilicia, and there butlded a Citie, and 
after his owne name called it Solons. Mer made 
many god Laws foz ſuch as were warriours:foz 
if any had got victozie,hez ſhould haue a great re- 
ward fo2 his labour, and iuch as were ſlaine, had 
their Wife and Thildzen found of the common 
purſe euer after. ck made a law that no Execu⸗ 
tour ſhould dwell with any Ozphanes mother, 
no: that any ſhould be Executour, to whom after 
the heires death the gods ſhouldbelong.Ind that 
no ring oz ſeale maker ſhould kepe the paint off 
any old ſeale. Ind that whoſoeyer had put out a 
mans eye, ſhuld lezſe both his own fo: it. Ind that 
whoſoeuer tk ought that was not higown,ſhold 
die fo2 it. Ind that if any gouernour were found 
D2unken, to die koꝛ it. And that no man ſhould giue 
any dowzie with his daughter, with many moe 
god Laws. When her was demanded, why hi 
made no law againſt ſueh as killed their Father 
o2 Mother: he anſwered, becauſe it is a deſperat! 
miſchiete. Being demanded how men might beſt 
keepe them from bzeaking the Law? Hee ſaid, if 
ſuch as haue no w2ong, be as ſozic and careful ag 
thoſe that are w2onged Hee would ſayto rich 
men, ahoundance groweth from riches, and dif- 
dayne out of abaundance. Hee w2ote many bokes 
both of verfes, Laws, and other matters, beſtdes 
many witty Epiſtles. He flouriſhed in the foztit 
tre: Olimpiad, and was Paince of * 
5 8 third 
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third yeere, which was from the wozlds creation 
4675-yeeres, hte liued lxxx.ckres, and dyed in 
Cyp2es, commanding his ſeruants tocarry Hig 
bones to Salamina, and there 2 — to pou⸗ 
der, to ſow them about the Citie. Dioſcorides wꝛi⸗ 
teth, that when her was aſked why he wept foz 


| his Sonnes death, ſith it p2ofiteth him nothing, 
| hee anſwered : euen fo2 this cauſe J weepe, be⸗ 


cauſe J can p2ofit himnothing. Thus much of 
his Laws and anſweres : the reſt of his ſapings 


hall be ſpoken of in their places. 


Of Socrates, Cap. LI. 


1 Ocrates (as ſayth Plato) the Sonne of Sophroe 
J a Lapidarie, and his Mother Phenareta 
a Myd- wiſe, was bozneat Athens, a man of a 
wonderfull wit, and as ſome ſap, was an hearer 
of Anaxagoras and of Damon. But Duris ſayth, 
that he was a ſeruant and that he graued in ſtone, 
and that the Gracie, thꝛe᷑ gwdly Images were of 
his caruing: Wherefoze Timon calleth him a cars 
uer of ſtones, and a vatne Gzꝛckke Poet, and a 
ſubtill Dzatour. Foz in his Ozations he? was 
ſharp and pꝛompt, and was therefoze foꝛbidden 
to teach it byxxx.tyzants as ſayth Xenophon. ut 
(as ſayth Fauorinus) he with his Diſciple Eſche- 
nes opened the flelds of D:atozy craft. He got 
money to finde himſelfe withallbyhis hand wozk, 
from which Crico deliuered him becauſe ot his 
wil dome, & became his ſcholler, as Bizantius ſaith, 
Wat after that Socrates perceiued that there was 
nofruite in the ſpeculation of naturall Philoſo⸗ 
hr, and that it was not greatly neceſſarie tothe 
outward manners of liuing, he bzought _ 
nde 
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kinde called Ethnieke, that is, Mozall Philoſot 
phie, and taught it daily both tz the ſhoppes and 
Treetes;anderhoztedthe people chiefly to tearne 
thoſe things which ſhould tn{trua them in man⸗ tu 
ners, which were needetull to be bled in their L 

houſes: He vſed ſometime thꝛough vehemencie ol 
of his communication to ſhake his hand, and ſtu Þ pl 
his finger, vea; und to pull himſeife by the hayꝛe to 
alſo, and was therefoze mocked of many, which I ut 
Fe ſuffered pattentlp, and was ſo patient that w 
when one had ſgurned him he ſufferedHim : and fe 
being af ked why he ſtroke not agarne, he aſked, h. 
if an Ilſe had kicked: him, it hee ould kicke a- g. 
gaine. When Euripides had giuen him a woꝛke of de 
Heraclitus to read, and aſked him what he thought | be 
bp it, he anſwered, ſuch things as J vnderſi and E 
are verp miſticall, and ſo I thinke thoſe be which] fo 
J vnderftand not: but ſurely they lacke ſome a 
Appollo to expound them. He toke great care in c 
the exertiſe of his body, a was of a comely behaui⸗ | 9! 
our:he was alſo a god wartour, foꝛ when Xeno. g 
phon was in the warres fallen from his hozſe, he bi 
caught him & ſaued him. Tnother time when the m 
Athenians fied away haſte ly, hee himſelfe wen P! 
izaſurely alone, looking backe oftentimes pꝛiuely, E 
and watching to reuenge him, if any man with his be 
Cwoz2d durſt venter to inuade his kellows, he war⸗ he 
red alſo by ſea, and when he had valiantly fought w 
# ouercome his enemies, he gaue willingly the bi⸗ th 
ctoꝛp to Alcibiades, whom (ſaith Ariſtippus)he lo- b1 
1ed greatly:he was of a conſtant mind, e inuinci-i 6 
ble reaſon and exceeding carefall foz the common b 
weale:he was alſo thꝛiftie and continent. When © 
Alcibiades would haue giuen him much Lime and 
Sand to build him an houſe, he ſayd, it J — 
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thoes,and thou wouldeſt giue me a whole hide, to 
make me a papꝛe, ſhould J not be mocked if J 
toke it? When he beheld many times the multi⸗ 
1: Þ tude of things that were ſold, he would ſay, god 
ir | Lo2d,ſfo many things there be that J nede not. 
of | He would ſay commonlx, that gold, ſilke, and pur⸗ 
u ple, and other ſuch things were moze merte to ſet 
10 koꝛth Tragedies,then neceſſary to be vſed : he li⸗ 
h I ued ſo ſparingly æ temperately, that many times 
when there were plagues th Athens, he only him⸗ 
elfe alone was neuer ſick, Ariſtotle ſaith that het 
„had two wiues, the firſt Xantippe, of whom he be⸗ 
gat Lamprocles: and the other Matrone, Ariſtides 
of daughter, whom he twke without dow2p,of whom 
the begat Sophroniſcus, Menexemus, Satirus, and 
d& Hieronimus. Rhodus ſaith that he had both at once: 
ch fo: the Fthentans being couſumed with warres, 
ae and moꝛraine ot᷑ people, to augment the Citie, de⸗ 
ni creed that euery man ſhould haue two wines, the 
i: one a Citizen, andthe other what he would, to be⸗ 
. get childꝛen of both, which Law Socratcs obeyed? 
be diſpiſed greatly ſuch as were pꝛoud and high 
minded and wzanglers. Me glozted greatly in 
it 8 pw2e fare, and ſaid that ſuch were moſt like vnto 
Sod that lacked feweſt things: he had a great gift 
both in perſwading and alſo in diſwading: fox 
he (as faith Xenophon) perſwaded a young man 
which was mercileſſe and cruell againſt his mo- 
ther. to reuerence her: he dif waded alſo Platoes 
. bꝛother who was deſtrous to haue come into the 
common weal, and cauſed him to leaue off, becauſe 
he was rude and ignozant in things. Being 
asked what was the honour of young men, her 
anſwered, to attempt nothing tw much. To him 
that asked him whether it were better to maxry 
oz 
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02 no? her ſayd, which ſo euer thou doe, it ſhall 
repent ther. He would ſay that hee wondzed much 
at men which with great diligence endeauoured 
to carue and make ſtones like men, and toke ſo 
little her de to themſelues, that they both ſeemed 
and were like vnto ſtones. Hee exhozted young 
men to behold themſelues oft in a loking glaſle, 
tothe intent that if they were beautifull and well 
fozmed,they ſhould doe {1ch things as becommed 
their ſhape, but and if that they were ill fauoured, 
that they ſhould with learning and god manners 
Hide their dcfo2nittie. When he on a time had bid- 1 
den many rich men to dinner, and his Wife Xan⸗ x 
tippe was aſhamed of the ſmall pꝛeparation that c 
he had made, he laid, be content Wife, koꝛ if our | 
gueſts be ſober # honeſt men, they will not deſpiſe e 
this chere: and againe, it they be riotous and in⸗ f 
temperate, we ſhall be ſure they ſhall not ſurfet. v 
He ſaid ſome liued that they might eate : but hee 
did eate that he might liue. Being on a time re- || 
uiled, and aſked why hee ſpake nothing: becauſe w 
quoth he) that which he ſpeaketh pertaineth not Þ| a 
to me. O that men could now a daves ſo take ſuch th 
matters. Another time when it was tolde him that a 
one had ſpoken euill of him, he ſayd : he hath not || of 
learned as pet to ſay well. When Alcibrades told 2 
Him that he could not ſuffer the frowardneſle and ar 
ſcolding of Xantippe, as he did: no, (quoth hee) | hi 
but J can, I am ſo vſed thereto: canſt thou not 

at home ſuffer the gagling geeſe 2 ves (quoth Alci- | 4 
biadesfo2 they lay me egges,marry(quoth Socra- f w 
tes) and ſo doth Xantippe bzing me foꝛth childꝛen. gt 
On a time when his wile in the open ſtrerte pluc⸗ 10 
Ked his cloake from his backe, and ſome of his 
acquaintance counſelled him to haue ſtroke her 
therefoze, 
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therkoꝛe, he ſatd, yes ſirg, xe ſay wel, that while we 
are bzawling and fighting together: euery one 
of you might cry, now to it Socrates, yea, well ſaid 
Xantippe the wittieſt of the twaine. He counſailed 
that men ſhould ſo goto their wiues, as hozſemen 
doe to their flerce hozſes: with a pꝛitty ſtmilitude 
he couloured his patience, ſaping, like as an hozſe 
being bꝛoken ot an hoꝛſe⸗kerper, ſuffretheuer after 
any man to ride vpon him, ſo J by the vſe of Xan- 
tippe can ſuffer all other folke. 

Finallp, he daily ſaying and doing ſuch things, 
was pꝛayfed of Appollo to be the wiſeſt man that 
nnued: at which, diuers being diſpleaſed, and be- 
cauſe that he repꝛoued ſome which thought them⸗ 
ſelues very wiſe men, to be very fwles: they not 
content, conſpired againſt him, and accuſed him, 
taping, Socrates bzeaketh the Lawes of the Citie, 
which haue beene giuen of our Elders,fuppoſtng 

that there are no Gods, and bzinging in other 
new ſpirits: (fo Socrates held opinion that there 
was but one God, who was without beginning 
and ending, who had made and gouerned all 
things, and that the Douleofntan was immoztal, 
and that euery man had two ſpirits aſſigned him 
of God, and therefoze he deſpiſed their Gods, 
and would not wozſhip them,) and againſt right 
and law he cozrupteth our youth : wherefoze let 
him dye. 

When this was put vp againſt him, Liſias a 
Philoſopher wzote an Apologie foz him, which 
when hee had read hee ſatd, Liſias the Ozation is 
. god and excellent, but ſurely it is nothing meẽte 

2 mee, (fo2 why? it was more iudiciall then 
ſhould ſezme meete foꝛ a Philoſopher.) Ind when 
Liſiaʒ demanded of him ith - aa god, why it 
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was not meete foz him, he ſaid, Garments and 
ſchwes may be both god and faire, and yer vnſit 

fo2 me. But while he was iudged, it is ſaid that 
Plato ſtœd vp in his defence, and could not be ſufs 
tred:and ſo he was condemned by eighty Judges, 

and caſt into pꝛiſon, foꝛ whom the Pꝛince of A 

thens was very ſozry, but the ſentence which 

the Judges had giuen vpon him, which wag 

that hee ſhould dzinke poyſen, could not be res 
uoked. 

The King had a ſhip fraught with ſacrifices 
which he offered to his Idols, which then was az 
bꝛoad, and he would giue no ſentence bon any 
mans death befoze it came to Athens: where⸗ 
foꝛe one of Socrates friends called Inclites counſai⸗ 
led him to giue a certaine ſumme of money to the 
kepers,to let him ſcape away ſecretly, and ſo to 
goe to Rome, but Socrates ſaid he had not ſo much, 
Then fatd Inclites, J and thy friends haue ſo 
much, which we will gladly giue to ſaue thy life if 
thou wilt. F 

To which Socrates anſwered, J thank you and 
my friends, but ſith this Citie wherein J muſt 
ſuffer my death,is thenaturall place of my birth, 
J had rather dye here then elſe where: fo2 if J die 
here in my country without deſeruing, onely bes 
cauſe J repꝛoue their wickedneſſe, and their woꝛ⸗ 
ſhipping of vaine Idols, and would haue them 
woꝛſhip the true God: if theſe men of mine owne 
Nation perſecute me foꝛ ſaying and maintaining 
truth, euen ſo will ſtrangers whereſoeuer J bes 
come: koʒ J will neuer ſpare to ſap the truth, and 
ſurely ſtrangers would haue leſſe mercy on me 
then mine own country folk. Being thus minded, 

he continued ſtill in pꝛiſon, teaching his 2 
8 5 
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lers which reſoztedto him, many things both of 
the compoſition-ofthe Elements, and alſo of the 
Soule, but would wzite nothing, fo he ſaid that 
wiſedome ought to be wzitten in mens harts, and 
not in beaſts skinnes, neuertheleſſe his Scholer 
Plato wzete well nigh all that he taught. A little 
befo2e he ſhould be put to death, he deſired that he 
might bath himſelfe, and ſay his Oziſons: which 
he did, and called his wife and childzen, and gaue 
them god inſkruction. Ind when he went toward 


the place where he ſhould finiſh his life, his wife 


went after him, crying, alas, my husband dyeth 
guiltleſſe:to whom he ſaid, why woman, wouldeſt 
thou haue me dye otherwiſe ? and ſent her away. 
So when the cup of poplon was deliuered him 
to dꝛinke, his friends began to wcepe, wherefoze 
he blamed them ſaying : J ſent away the woman 
becauſe ſhe ſhould not doe as you doe. Then Poli- 
dorus pꝛoffered him a pꝛecious garment to dye in, 
to whom he ſaid, hath not mine owne coat ſerued 
me to liue in, why then may it not as well ſerue 
me to dye in? And then after he had commended 
his ſoule to God, he dꝛanke the confection. And 
as he was in trauaile of death, one of his Diſci⸗ 
ples, ſaide, O Socrates full of wit, yet teach vs 
ſome what while thy ſpeech laſteth, to Whom he 
anſwered, J can teach you no other wiſe now dy 
ing, then J taught vou in my life time. Thus fi- 
niſhed he his moſt godly life, being ſeauenty yeers 
— godly ſayings ſhall be ſpoken of in their 
places. 
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Of Seneca, Cap. LII. 


Eneca the Philoſopher, an excellent wel learn- 
edman, was bozne in Cozduba,and therefoze 
called Cordubencis : he was ſcholer to Stratus, 
the Dtotke, and was Lucane the Poets countri- | 
man. He flouriſhed at Rome in the time of the 
Emperour and Tyꝛant Nero, whom he taught in 
his youth in learning and manners, which after⸗ 
wards was cauſe of his death. In the time of this 
Seneca, Peter and Paul came to Rome and pꝛeach⸗ 
ed there: and when many of Nero the Emperozs 
houte gathered together to heare Paul, Seneca a- 
mong the reſt, was ſo familiar with him, and de⸗ 
lighted ſo much to heare the diuine ſeruice, a wiſ- | 
dome which he ſaw in him, that it grieued him to 
be ſeperated at any time from his communicati⸗ 
on, inſomuch that when he might not talke with 
him mouth to mouth, he vſed communication by 
Letters oft ſent bet werne them. He read alſo the 
wꝛitings and doctrines of Paul befoze the Em: || 
perour Nero, and got him the lone and favour of 
euery "body, inſomuch that the Senate wond2ed 
much of Paul. This Seneca was a man of very | 
chaſt life: and ſo god, that S. Hierome numbzed 
him in his bedozoute of Saints, pꝛouoked therto 
by his Epiſtles which are entituled, Seneca to 
Paul, and Paul to Seneca. Itter he had tited vntoa 
middle age, he was flaine by Nero the Tyꝛant, 
two pekres befoꝛe Peter and Paul ſuffered thoir 
gloꝛious martyꝛdome: foꝛ Nero on à day behold- 
ing him, and calling to minde, how her when he 
was his Maiſter ded deate him, he conceiued ha- 
tred againſt him, and being deſtrous to reuenge 
himſelke 
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himſelf,and-to put him to death, gaue him licence 
to chwſe what kinde of death he would: Where⸗ 
foze Seneca ſcłing that his tyzanny' could not be 
appeaſed, and-ſuppofing that to dye in a derne 
was the eaſteſt kinde of death, deſtred to be let 
bloud in the beynes of his armes, and ſo dyed * 
which death (as fome thinke,) was fo:e-ſhewed 


in his name; Seneca, that is to ſay, Se necans, 


which gnifiethin Engliſh, a killer of himfelfe. 
He wzote in his lifetime, many godly bokes,out 
of which ſhall be picked ſome of the molt pitthy 


| ſentences, both of Pꝛecepts and Counſels, and 


alſo of Pꝛouerbs, Adages, Parables, Dem- 


| blables, which in their places hereafter ſhall fol- 


low, 
BT » Sigiſmund Emperour.Cap, LIIT. 


Olgiſmund was the ſonne of Charles the fourth, 
JK&ing of Boheme, and of Hungary : he was 

oꝛdained Emperour:he was ap2udent, wittie, 
learned, and noble Pꝛince, in perſon and counte- 
nance of ſuch maieſtie, as was comely and meets 
onelyin a great Monarchy e Ruler of the wozkd. 
But in war and deedes of armes vVnfo2tunate:fo2 
he was oftentimes ouerthꝛowne and chaſed ol the 
Turkes, and other enemies. Ind fo: that he was 
Ring of Boheme he had it by ſucceſſion after the 
death ol his bꝛother Vinceſlaus. e raigned twen⸗ 
tie and ſeauen ychres, and departed this lite. 


Of Thales Mileſuus. Cap. LIIII. 
TA. (as ſaith Herodorus, Democritus and 


Duris, had to his Father a noble man, called 
| 3 Examius, 
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- Examins, and to his mother Cleobulina, of the 
ſtocke of Cadmus and Agenor. Ind was bozne 
(ſaith Plato) vnder Damaſius Pzince of Athens, 
and is the firſt that euer was called a Sage, oz 
wiſe man. He flouriſhed at Miletum, what time 
Oſeas was Judge of Iſraell, and Romulus Em⸗ 
perour ot Rome: what time Senacherib Ring of 
the Chaldes, ſent the Iſſyzians to inhabit Jewzy, 
which by the counting of Euſebius was the 4550. 
veere from the creation of the wozid.This Thales 
was very well learned both in Aſtronomie and 
Phvſicke,and wꝛote manp wo2thy'wo:ks,@ was 
a Citizen of Miletum, (as Phalerius wziteth,) 6 
was come of a noble linage, who after he had diſ⸗ 
patched his buſineſſe belonging to the Conmon 
weale, gaue himſelfe to the ſearching of naturall 
tauſes. Ind ſxrely, he was a pzofitable Tounſat- 
102 tothe Tommon weale:jfoz when as Creſus de- 
manded to haue had his fellowes, he would not 
grant to it, which afterward when Cyrushad got- 
ten the victo2y, was cauſe ofſauing their Citie. 
Heraclitus ſaith that he liued ſolitarily: but 


ſome ſap, he toke a wife, and had a childe called | 


Cidiſtus : but others ſay that he liued chaſt all his 
life long: and when it was asked hun why he 
would not get childzen, he anſwered, becauſe hee 
would not be bound to loue them. When his mo⸗ 
ther cryed on him continually ta take a Wite, her 
would ſay he was to yong, and after ward when 
his youth was paſt, and his mother ſtill impoꝛ⸗ 
tunate, he would ſay, it was out of ſeaſon and 
to late. e would ſay alwayes he was bound to 
thanke Foztune,butfoz thꝛcł cauſes chiefelp:firſt, 
becauſe he had reaſon, and was not a beaſt: ſe⸗ 
condly,becauſe he wag a man and not a woman: 


thirdly, 
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thirdly, becauſe he was bozne a Gzecian, and no 
Barbarian. | 

He ſaid there was no difference between death 
and like, and being asked therfoze why he died not: 
decauſe(quoth he) J ſhould then make a difference. 
When he was aſked whether God knew mans 
euilwoꝛks: yea, (quoth he)and their thoughts to. 
To an adulterer that asked him whether he 
might ſweare that he was no adulterer, he ſaid, 


| pertury is not woꝛſe then adultery. When he was 


aſked what thing was hardeſt, he anlmered a man 
to know himſelfe : and what was eaſteſt, he ſaid, 
to admoniſh other: what was ſweeteſt, koꝛ a man 
(ſaith he) to vſe that he hath : what is God, that 
which lacketh beginning and end: and when he. 
was asked what was the moſt difficitl and ſeldo⸗ 
melt ſcene thing, he anſwered, an old Ty2ant : a 
feldome ſcene thing indred,fo2 God eyther taketh. 
them away bekoꝛe they olde, o2 elfe ere their olde 
age changeth their hearts. Being demanded how 
a man might beſt ſuffer aduer ſitie, to ſee (ſaid he) 
his enimies in wozſe plight then himſelfe. It was 
aſked him how we might liue beſt, and moſt righ⸗ 
teoully, to which he anſwered, In flying thoſe 
things our ſelues which we repꝛoue in others. 
Being asked who was happy, he ſaid, he that 
hath his badily health: is koꝛtunate in riches:not 
of a vaine minde, but learned, Theſe are part ot᷑ 
his witty anlweres: his pꝛecepts, pꝛouerbes, and 
ſemblables ſhall be ſpoken of in their places. 
This Thales (as witneſſeth Appolidorus ) liued 
ſeauenty eight yeeres: Socrates ſaith nintie yeeres, 
and that he dyed in the eight @ fifty Olimpiade, 
and flouriſhed in Cæſars time, to whom he pꝛomi⸗ 
ſed, that he would cauſe the Riuer Flin to runne 
N | F 4 back ward 
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backwards againſt the ſtreame. There were ma⸗ 
ny mote ofhis name, as teſtiſieth Demetrius, Du. 
rus and Dioniſius: but this Thales Mileſius the 
ſage, being old and wozne with age, dyed of heat, 
whites he beheld a triumph. Some ſap, that ag. 
he went fozth of his houſe to behold the Stars, 
he fell downe ſodainly into a pit, and was there: 
foze mocked of an old wife that he kept in his 
Houſe, with this ſaying : © Thales, how thinkeſt 
thou to compꝛehend thoſe things that are in hea⸗ 
uen, when thou canſt not ſee ſuch things as are 
bekoze thy eyes: | | j 


Of Theopompus. Cap. L V. 


Heopompeswas an hiſtoziographer, after the. 
time of Herodotus and Tucidides: hee was 
alſo an auncient Poet, and a King of La- 
tedemonia. r 


Of Tiranus, otherwiſe called Theophraſtus. 
Cap. L VI. | 


T. E reſius, aß faith Athenodorus, 
was a Fullers ſon, and was firſt an hearer 
ok Leucippus,a citizen of his owue Country: 
Afterward when he had alſo bin an hearer of Pla- 
to, he got him to Ariſtotle, whoſe ſucceſſq2 he was 
in keeping of his Schole after his departure vnto 
Chalcides. He was a man of excc ding wiſedome, 
and of ſingular ſtudy, and Scholemaſter (as ſaith 
Pamphila) of Menander, the Wziter of Come⸗ 
dies: he was a very friendly man, z gentle to be 
communed with. Caſſander te him to him, and 
Ptholemeus ſent foz him, he was ſo beloued of the 
| Ithenians, 
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Ithenians, that when Agnonides had accuſed him 
of hereſte, they would haue killed him fozhis accu⸗ 
ſation. Ther came from al places to heare him ag 
god as two thouſand men, who became his ſcho⸗ 
ters : all which notwithſtanding, he was neuer 
the pꝛouder oꝛ higher minded, but continued one 
in dertuous humbleneſſe, In his time Sophocles 
Amphicides ſonne, made a Law, that no Philo- 
ſopher ſhould keepe Schole vpon paine of his 
life, without the agreement and decree both ok the 
Senate and the people: wherefoꝛe he with many 
moe of the Bhiloſophers departed foz a time: but 
the verre following, when accoꝛding to their god 
oꝛder, Philo called Sophocles to the account ot hig 
doings, they returned againe, and the Athenians 
aboliſhed the law, and fined the maker thereof in 
five Talents, and reſtoꝛed to Theophraſtus the 
regiment of the Schole. Ind wheras befozettme 
his name was Tiranus, Ariſtotle named him 
Theophraſtus, becauſe of his diuine and witty vt⸗ 
tzratice. He vſed oft theſe notable ſayings t weck 
may better truſt an vnbꝛidled Hozſe, then a diſoꝛ⸗ 
dered wo zd. Time is the moſt pꝛecious experts 
ence. He dyed being foureſcoze and fiue pres 
old, when he had a while taken himſelfe. to, eaſe. 
When his Scholers befoze his departure, asked 
tfhe wauld command them any thing, he ſaid, 'J 
haue nothing to ſar vnto you, ſaue that this life 
maketh many things ſeemſwet thzough the ſhew 
of glo2y:but we all dye as ſone as we enter inta 
this lite: foz nothing ismoze vaine then deſire of 
glozy,but endeuour to be happie andbleſſed, and 
eyther regard nat the perfozmance ofthis pzecept, 
becauſe the tabs; therofis great: oꝛ elſe diligently 
indeauour to follow it, fox therby you ſhall attaine 
| 2 _ exceeding 
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erceeding great glozy.Mozeoner,the vainenes of 
this like is greater then the pꝛollt. But ſeeing J 
am not able to counſellyou what to doe, conũder 
pou among your ſelues what is beſt to doe. g he 
thus ſaid, he gaue vp his Ghoſt. The Athenians 
kneeling befoze him after his death wozſhtpped 
Him opeuly.He wzote manynotable wozks, wherz 
of at this day we heare but ot few, ſo many god 
things haue been loft thzough negligence of men, 
and tnttrie of time the dyed very rich, ag may ap⸗ 
peare by his teſtament, which Lacrtius hath wꝛit⸗ 
ten out at length. With diuers other things 
Which to auoyd ſuperfluitie J haue omitted. Hig 
vertuous ſayings ſhall follow in their places, 


Of Xenophon.Cap, LVIT, 


Enophon the Son of Grillus, was bozne at 'Y; 
Athens, he was ſhamefaſt,andexceeding beauti⸗ 
full, It is ſapd, that Socrates met him in a nar⸗ 
row lane, æ would not let him paſſe till he had an⸗ 
ſwered him to diuers queſtions, æ when he aſked 
Him, where men were god and bad, whereat he 
nayed and could not tell. Socrates ſayd, come with 
me and learne: And ſo he did vntill ſuchtime ag he 
went to Etrus, whoſe tauor he obtayner, and be⸗ 
tame in great reputation with him. and wꝛote all 
His actes, he had a woman called Philecia, which 
followed him, by whom hee had two chtldzen. HY th 
jad much trouble in his like, and was baniſhed, ec} 2! 
led from place to place till he came to Tozinth, I © 
where he had an houſe. Ind when the Tthentans m 
intended to ſuccour the Lacedemontans,he ſent in 
his two Sons, called Diodorus and Grillus to I⸗ 
thens'to fight fozthe Lacede:nontans: from — 
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battell Diodorus returned, without doing any! 
great feate: but Grillus fighting manfully among 
the hoꝛſemen, died about Mant inis. Indwhen Xe- 
nophen (which was doing Sacrifice with his 
crate on his head heard that his jon was dad, 
he put off his cro mne: but when hee afterwards 
heard, that he dyedfighting valtantly, he put it on 
againe, not ſo fozrie foꝛʒ his death, as toyous of his 
valiantneſſe. He died at the Citie Corinthum, ag 
faith Demetrius, being very old: a man both god 
and baltant, expert in riding and hunting, and 

eat ly ſkitied in martiall affaires, as appeareth 

his wozkg. He was alio retigisus, ꝭ much in- 
tent iue about ſacrifice, æ was a folle wer of Socra. 
tes, He: wꝛote xl. bokes intituled euerv one by a 
ſundzy name: and Tucidides woꝛks, which by neg⸗ 
ligence were loſt, he bꝛought to light. Ind was 
himſelke ſo pleaſant in his ſtile, that he was called 
the Muſe of Athens. There were moꝛe of this 
vame;of whom this is the chiefe, whoſe god ſayx⸗ 
ings and pꝛecepts hereafter ſhall be touched. 


| Of Xenocrates, LVIIT. 


XTnocracs the Sonne of Agathenvs, was bozne 
in Calcedonp, he was Platocs: Scholler euen 
from his youthÞe was blunt witted and ſlow 
inſomuch that Plato ſpeaking of him and Ariſto.. 
de, would ſay, that the one Had nerd of theſpurre, 
and the other of the bzidle, He was graue and 
earneſt, and dz in his communication. He wag 
much in the Scholes, and if at any time he went 
into the Towne, bopes and fwliſh- people would 
cry after him fo2 the nonce to anger him. He was 
lo chaſt, that when men foz the nonce had _ an 
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Harlot to meddle with him, which lying with him 
many nights could not obtaine Her purpoſe, ſhit 
Catd he was an Image and no man. When his 


telle wes would caſt into his bed Lais( which was| - 


at that time the faireſt ſtrumpet in Athens) when 
che would entice him with her whozich condition 
He would cut his: awne members , becauſe the 
Gould not ouercome him. Being fent with other 
Imbaſſadours to Philip, when all the reſt to 
rewards and banketted with him, he would not: 
Inſomuch, that when Philip many times would 
talke with him ; hee refuſed, Foz which cauſe 
Philip admitted him not fo2 any Ambaſſadour. 
And when he with the reſt of his fellowes was 
reburnedto Athens, they ſayd; that he went with 
them in vaine. And when (accoꝛding tothe laws) 
he ſhould therefoze pay a fozfaite, he counſelfedthy 
rulerg to take god herd to the common⸗weale, 
ſaying that Philip with giftes had cozrupted all 
the other Fmbaſſadvzs, but could not make hin 
graunt by any manner meanes, which (they hee 
ring) eſtetmed him moꝛe then euer they did befoze. 
Being lent. another time to Antipater to reden: 
the pꝛiſoners which he had taken in battell, Anti. 
pater deſired him to dine with him, which he den 
ing. ſayd: I came not to dine and banket, noz te 
take pleaſure with the, but to rederme my tellow⸗ 
rom the ſozrowes which they: ſuffer with the 
Ind when Antipater heard the wil dome, and ſau 
the conſtant minde of the man, he gently int erta⸗ 
ning him, deliuered his pꝛiſoners. When Dion: 
ſuis in his pꝛeſence ſaid to Plato, ſome bodie ſhall 
take from ther thy head, he ſayd, that they ſhal 
not, except they take away mine firſt. e liued ho⸗ 
lile, and wꝛote excck ding many godly * 
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died being lxxxF.yeresoide.His godly counſels 
Hall be ſpoken of in their places, | 


Of Zeno Eloates. Cap. L1X, 


"PF Eno Eloates the Son of Piretus, by adoption 
became Permenides ſon:he was of body large 

and tall, and learned of his adopted father 
his Philoſophie, wherein he became ſo excellent, 
that as Plato and Ariſtotle ſaith, he was the firſt 
deuiſer of Logicke. He was a noble man both in 
gouerning the common-weale, and alſo in tea- 
ching of Philoſophie. There was in his time 
oue-called of fome Nearchus, of other Diomedes, 
which vſurped the gouernance of his Countrie, 
and there accozdiug to his luſts, without reſpect 
either of Law oz Juſtice, vſed all popnts of Ty⸗ 
ranny. Wherefoze Zeno with other conſpiring to 
put him downe oz dꝛiue him thence, were pꝛeuen⸗ 
ted of their purpoſe, c Zeno taken. Ind when the 
tyzant inquired of him what confederates & pꝛo⸗ 
uiſton of weapons they Had, he minding to make 
him afraid, conteſſed that all thoſe whom the Ty⸗ 
rant truſted moſt, and tk fox his chiefeſt friends, 
were of counſell in his conſpiracie. Ind when hee 
told him certaine things openly of ſome of them, 
he fapned that he would ſecretly ſhew him greater 
matters. Ind when the tpzant therefoze went neer 
him, and bowed his head to him, her with his teeth 
caught him bythe eare, oꝛ as Demetrius ſayth)by 
thenoſe, and leit not his hold till he tare it quite 
away. But when p tyꝛant, the moꝛe incenſed here⸗ 
with, brought him ts the rack, as faith Antiſthenes 
he would con feſſe nothing moꝛe then what he did 
at the firſt, Wherefoze as ſapth Hermippus, he wo 
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by the Tyꝛant put into a mozter of ſtone, & there 
pounded with a peſtle to foxcehim to bewzay his 
confederates. | 
And when he was therwith almoſt killed, he 
tried out to the people, fie vpon youcowards,that 
pe can ſuffer a Tyzant, the deftruction of your 
country thus to deale with vou, and though no⸗ 
thing elſe might moue you, me thinks this cruel⸗ 
tie which J ſuſtaine ofhim foz my countries fake, 
and yours, were ſufficient. Ind when he had ſo 
ſaid, becauſe he would confeſſe nothing, he bit off 


his owne tongue, and ſpat it out in the toꝛmen⸗ 
ters face, who therefoze killed him, as Hirmippuß 
ſaith. But Antiſthenes ſaith, that the people mo» | 
ted partly with his woꝛds, but moze with his 


manhod and grieuous tozments, fell immedi- 
ly into a rage, and with ſtones killed the Ty2ant, 


He diſpiſed a! pomp and glo2y,and fo: iuſtice and 


truth ſake, ſuffeced all kinde of tozments. When 
menratled at, and flandered him, he would be an- 
gry, and when diners Philoſophers would there. 


fo:e repꝛoue him, he would make this anſwere : it 


J ſhould not be moued with repꝛoches, then 
ſhould J neither delight in pꝛayſes. His other 
ſayings ſhall be noted in their places. 

The ſumme of all. 
In this firſt booke of Philoſophers I briefly declared, 
The right order of their liues and godly conuerſation, 
Winſe examples of vertue ought joyfully to be embraced, 
And to be followed of all men without excep tian, 
Their counſailes are comfortable in euery condition, 
And next diuine Scriptures there is nothing more true, 
Then their gedly doctrine, to trade men in vertue. 
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Of Theologie Philoſophical, Chap. I. 
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zi Ccanſe the name of Philoſephers 
AZ 02 heathen is a thing very odious 
to ignozant eares, who will not one⸗ 
ir ſuſpect, but alſo diſpiſe whatſoe⸗ 
V uer theHeathen teach, taking them 
= foz Intidels and misbelckuers, therekoze J 
thought it god befo2e J came to their P2ecepts, 
to ſhew their opinion concerning religion, that it 
may be knowne what they belckued of God, of 
themſelues, and of his wozkes: all which ther 
themſelues call Philoſophie: foꝛ no doubt Com⸗ 
mon weales wherein they dwelt, had ſundzy Re- 
ligions and thoſe moſt vile and ſhamefull: ſome 
woꝛſhipping their owne deuices, as Idols and 
Images ot men, beaſts, diuels, and other things: 
other ſome the Creatures themſclues, as Spi⸗ 
rits, Diuels, Sunne, Mone, Stars, Ele- 
ments, Men, Serpents, Dnions, and other 
like, and with fond and deteſtable Ceremonies 
ſeruing them with dꝛunkenneſſe, lecherie, a ſacri⸗ 
fice of all kindes of Cattle and Fowle; pea, mur - 
dering childꝛen, men and women; yea, euen their 
owne ſelues:, to due their Gods Homage, 
But Phtlolophers of whom J treare, al- 
though fo2 feare, obedience, and quiet ſake they 
ſeemed to do as the common people did, yet ther 
knew by the ſearch, of nature, that there was but 
| one 
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one God, and that all their religions were wicked 
and abhominable. Ind therekoꝛe ſome of them cry 
ed out vpon them, and rather ſuffered death, then 
agreedto allow them : as foꝛ example, Socrates, 
whole like you haue befoze infolio 31. Foz as S. 
Paul ſapth, that conſideration of the Creatures 
which they ſaw. dꝛaue them to conteſſe there was 
a Treatour, who as by his wiſedome and power 

he had oꝛdayned all things, fo by his pꝛouidentce 

and go dneſſe, ozdered and pꝛeſerued them. They w 
perceiued alſo that there was in themſelues a Þ| be 
reaſon and minde, which attayned to the know: Þ| ut 
ledge of God, aud had power to compꝛehend and 
command ſpirits, which ſith they be immoztall: di 
their ſoule muſt ner des alſo be immoztall, becauſe 01 
it had power quer immoztall things. But alz 
though they knew God and themſelues in this 
wiſe, yet ouertome with wozldly pleafures,many | w 
of them wozſhipped him not as they ought, but a 
fell with the woꝛld to Jdolatrie foz their bodily | 
commoditie, following the luſt and ſenſualitie of | th 
the fleſh. But none of theſe heathen Philoſophers th 
(92 ſure very few) were of that ſoz2t, but like true, th 
wiſe and conſtant men, both knew God, and ſer- | ſ>f 
uedhim with puritie of life, which is his true | 
ſeruice:wherof what they thought, and what they wi 
taught is declared in this booke , which Jcall Nett 
their Theologie, becauſe it concerneth ſpecially I lit 
their doctrine of God, which when it ſhall be read 
and duelyconſidered, J doubt not but the odiouſ⸗ 
neſſe of their heathen names ſhall ſo little trouble 
any man, that their pꝛecepts ſhall the rather be 
accepted, conſtdering that they be both honeſt and 
naturall, and come from ſuch men, whole heathen 
lives doe ſtaine in vertuous perfection, ( 3 am bre 
Wo o2rie 


fo 
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fozrpto ſay it, but mozeſozry to ſeb it.) our honeſt 
pꝛofeſſion that now be oz ought to be Chaiſtians. 


Of God;of his Workes, of his Mercy, and 
Juſtice, Cap. II. 


He oꝛder of all things that are viffble in this Ariſtippus 

wozld, declareth that thert muſt ne@ds be | 

one p2tncipall cauſe and beginning, which 
web call God; and alſo that the ſame ozder cannot 
be without pzoutdence; and one perpetual! Go⸗ 
uernour; . 1 8 _ 
That is God which lacketh beginning and en⸗ Hermes. 
ding: which God deing made of none, hatt by his . 
owne power created all things. 

God is the beginning of all things. 


He onely is to be knowne and taken koꝛ & God Plato. 
which is not onelp a creatoʒ, but alſo a comfozter, 
a pꝛeſeruer, a ſauiour, and a deltuerer. 
There is a God that doth rule and gouerne all Cicero. 
things, who maintaineth the courſe of the Stars, 
the changes of times, the alteratton and o2der of . 
things, beholding both ſea g land, who ſo platuly 
ſckth, both the liues and doings of all men. 


There is aliutng God, who onely knoweth, Cicero. 
who onely remembꝛeth, who koꝛe⸗ſckth, gonern⸗ 
eth, and troderateth all things, and he it is that 
liueth foz euer. 1 — 

There is no kinde of meni:ſorude,o2 fo dull, 
who though they be ignoꝛant what god we ought 
to haue, vet that knoweth not there ig a God. 

This ſeemeth to de a moſt ſure and pꝛincipall 
occaſſion why we ſhould thinke there is a God, 
becauſe that there is no Nation, ſs ſauage and 
braſfiall:noz any man ſo barbaroug and rude, 

G6 whom 
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925 the opinion of God hath not triely toy: 
ed. 

Who is ſo vtterly mad, who when be twketh 
bp into heauen, dath not thereby know, that there 
is a God? 02 thinketh thoſe things to be done by 

chance which are made by ſo great power the oꝛ 
der and alteration. whereol no man is almoſt able 
by any Art ta conceiue. 

What can be ſo plaine and manifeſt, when we 
Iwke vp into heauen; and behold the Sunne, thi * 
Mone andthe Staires ſhining with glozp in ; 
heauen,as that there is ſome God who ruleth am 
gouerneth them: 

LTet all men in this be truely perſwaded, that 
God is the moderato2 and gouernoz of all things, 
and that ail things alſo be done by his onely pow- 

er, and appointment, and that he it is, who mol 
clckrely beholdeth cuery man, both what he doth 
and what he admitteth in himſelke, with wha 
minde and godlineſle he doth loue and fauour te 
ligion, and that he hath aiſo a regard both of god 
Iy and wicked men. v 

Plats, - God is without any body, inuiũble and all 
immoztall: whoſe fozmecannot be compꝛehende a 
with the eyes of moztall men, noz pet deicribedh! 5 


any ſenſtble knowledge. 110 
Plato. God in power is in all things, and in euen tr 
part of the woꝛld and by his pꝛouidence al thing gt 
are pꝛeſerued, gouerned and moued. And he him 

ſelke is of none other eyther moued oz gouern of 
but is the firſt compꝛehenſtble mouer. in 
God is the pzincipatl and chiefeſt God abo 

8 nature, whom all creatures honour and tok l 
02. 
The diuine nature 8 ſubſtance of God fait = 


neith 


UNM 
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neither change nor end: fo: it ts both immutable 
and inſtnite. 
In God 02 about God can be no etiil: therfoze Plats: 
all exzill is far front God:foz all gaivneſſe'pzvcee- - 
deth from him, and he ts the onelp fountaine and 
pꝛincipall goödneſſe. 
God as he is almightie ſo may he woꝛke in all 
things after hig ownte minde and Will extept it 
Juſtice, 
There is nothilig that God cannot bzing i 
paſſe, and that without labour and tratatie: , 
God is all godnefe, all charitie,a!lloue,” | 
The God immoꝛztal hath made althings com⸗ Mar. Aut. 
municabie to men moꝛtatl, extept "irftrroztalitie, & | 
thercfoze be is called immoꝛtail, decauſe he neuer 
dyerh, ed we alſb be called mozeatt and failing, . 
becauſe we all take an end. 
God the authoz of. all gwdnes hatht treated all 
god things. 
God ts carefall foꝛ all, as welt imall as great. Plats. 7 
God is pittiful, fo thaugh he gineth vs paine Mar Aue 
vet he kepeththe farfit —_ 
In all thy troubles cominit thy ſeife onely any 
altogether vnto the. moſt high and mighty God, 
and feare not men that th2caten; noz truſt men 
that ſycake faire, but truſt him that is merciful, = 
true ofhis pzomife,.. and able to make 515 wd 
wd. 


To lde fo2 ng heit of mat biingeth the held 
of God to al! them 2! jt femero be ouerthzowne | 
in the eyes of the wicked. 
*Onely God kor gin e yardgtiery 8 onr ns. Peter 
God know#th a2 ſceth both the d#db gud als Lumber; 
Y \>thethoughts vf at men, from wholeBnowievge 
Y 29thing mer behiv, En 
Wod 


| 15; God geeſently beholdeth all things. 

| — God knoweth all men, he loueth the tuff, and 
hateth them that wozke wickedneſſe, 

Hermes. No man may eſcape the iuſt tudgement of God. 
Alex. Seu. God is our onely Judge: who being in heauen 
kaileth not to puniſh al thein that abuſe his image, 
Photion. „ A God findeth thek to he when he calleth the, | , 
| ſo doth he iudge ther. 
| Mar.Aur, , God ts ſo righteous that his flerce and cruel I 
chaſticements neuer fal vpon the earth, but by out 


owne cruell ſhzewdneſſe:and our ſecret ſtunes in h 
fuch wile awaketh vs, that we acknowledge to FA 
haue bud due and tuft punichment. 4 
Hermes. 8 _ will reward euery man accozding to his 
028eS, , : 18 
Mar. Aur. The iuſt God neuer appeaſeth his irt again $ 
vniuſt men, except the requirers be vtterly inno: of 
cent and make: God is ſo tufk; that he will na te 
giue iuſt things but by the hands of tuſt men. bi 
Diogenes. Il thou wouldeſt odtaine any thing of God au 
frame thy wozkes acco2ding to his will. is 
Pithagor. . Deſtrenothing of God ſaue that which ſhall x 
1 koʒ he will grant nothing vniuftl th 
Sued. | ' 
Socrates. & — caretull in ſuch things as appertaine but oe 
05. : 

Anachar. Though Gov exaltthe in this woztd, be ni}? 
ſis. vꝛoud, no: deſpiſe any man therefoze, no2 think}; , 
not thy ſelfe better then another: but remembe⸗ Neg 
that God by creation hath made all men alike, K:: 
Antiſthen. Fozaſmuch as all men although they be greif 
ſinners. receiue daily great benefits of od: ihn pin 

are therefoze much the moze bound to thank h 
koꝛ his grace, and moſt heartely to agke him fa c, , 


: giuenelle fo; their ũinnes and treſpaſſes. 4 
| | Go 
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God greatly eſtet᷑meth vertuous people, though Socrates. 
in the woꝛld ther be little ſet by. 
All the wozld is the temple of God. — 
A2 god man is the flmilitude of God. 
u Wyen thou wilt faſt, purge thy ſoulefrom filth, Hermes. 
. and abſtaine from ſinne,fo2 God is better pleaſed 
ö there with, then with abſtaining from meates. 
Seauenthings are to be noted concernifig God: 
i The firſt is, iet man neuer leaue Gods help fo: as 
TY ny moztall mans, leſt that God depart from 
ny him in his greateſt neceſſitie. The ſecond ia, that 
oF itmoze auaileth to reſt vpon the help of the im- 
moꝛtall God that is in heauen, then vpon all the 
mo2tal men in the whole woz1d.Thethird is, that Mar, Aur. 
men ſhould be ware to diſpleaſe God, koz the ire of 
God doth much moze damage then the enmitie 
or all men. The fourth is, that God neuer fozget⸗ 
teth man at any time, except God befo2gotten of 
bim a thouſand times. The fift is, that God dot 
ſufferthat one ſhould be perſecuted of another that 
is euill, it he haue firſt perſecuted one that is god. 
i The uͤrt is, it men will haue God fauoꝛable — 8 
them in time of war, they muſk ſerue him in time 
Acc peace. The ſeauenth is, that God is a pittitull 
god, noe ſending to any realm any kind of extream 
chaſticement, except it be fo: ſome extream offence 
'F comnutted in the ſame realme. od is tull ot 
mert p, ſo is he alſo a iuſt God. Ip well in aduer⸗ 
as in pꝛoſperitie, reiopte and thanke God. ; 
© Godſupplyeth where our power lacketh. Photion, 
. 'Bemindefiill of God, fo: the remembꝛance of 
bim keepeth men from euill. 
1. Liens Godſurmountrt allother creatures, 
Yfotherem nee of him ſurmonnteth all other 
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Chilo. 


Tas. 
Ie 


Agapctus. 


Pithago- 


10; 


euident. 
'$ecome cart 
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The f umme of all TY 4 
God is a ſt: fiance euer dirable, x 


Et ennegcmmpotent merciful andiuft : 

Which ewideth) all things in order conzeniable ' 

A God. „ in whom each man ourht for to truſt. 
Whoby prayer giuethj grace ts rn ße our luſt. 
In whaſe feare a and — all that here ſhall endure, 


Shall | bi life of, better [ fe be fore, 


Of man, and what he. Cap, 1 J A 


Tees is me ſo hard a matter as foꝛ a man 


to Bnop himſeit᷑:toʒ we be ſo blinded with ſelk⸗ 
loue, that we flatter our ſelues in many things. 
Let vs lcarnefirf} of all this tommandement ot 
God, Knaw,thy.lelfe,”s let bg faliaw it: foꝛ he that 
knoweth himteit ſhal knou god, a hethat knoweg 
God, ſhall be made lie God. ie hall be made like 
God, that is wozechr gods fellowſhip: he is worthy 
of gods fellowſhip, that doth nothing vnwoꝛthy of 
Gad, put thinketh-on godly e heauenly matterg, 
ſppaketh that hethinketh; e doth that be ſpeaketh; 
Thou fhalt know thy leite accaꝛding to Gods 
commandement, il thou coniideteſt what thou art, 
what:thou wert hat thofr alt be: by this la 
both the Arſtiare zuo wn; berauſo the laſt, is moſt 
Thau zneweſt thy body hall putriße a 
th.thew was it earth helge it was thy 

bodr,foz ime wherein any thing eaaſcth, therecf 
be fuke it had the beginning, Tydiſpung:that nerg 
ther in ney nen of thy,hody is anr wil- 

dame. d 92 Knomledge leg atter thy death, 
it is 2 ent be 5 things 710 Ahe thou 
Wert 
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wert aliue were in thee) came not of the earth.foz 
whatſoeuer commeth naturally ofany thing, is ſo 
ioyned therewith; that it cannot be ſeuered. Ind 
therefoze the growing and ſenſtble mouing like 
that came of the earth, remaineth ſo with it, that 

by putritaction plants and wozmes doe engender 

thereof, which encreaſe, moue and kerle as thou 

didſt, but wiſedome, diſctetion, oꝛ knowledge they 

haue not: whereby thou maiſt know thou hadſt 

them krom ſome other thing, and not of the earth 

oz bodily mixture. If wiſedome, diſcretion oz 
knowledge come not ofthe body, then ſeeing they 

be the beſt things in man, then muſt they come of a 

better thing. And better then the Elements ( wher⸗ 

of man is made) is nothing ſauing God, and the 

ſpirit and power pzoceeding from God. Then is 

thy reaſon 02 ſoule, which J cal knowledge, diſ⸗ 

cretion and wiledome, ) eyther of God oz his ſpi⸗ 

rit, and ſo of it ſelfe immoztall and encozruptible. 

Man is a creature made by God of two parts, Plato, 

of aſoule everlaſting, immoꝛtall, offubſtancema- * * 
tertall, wherein is reaſon, wiſedome and know⸗ 

ledge : and of a body, fraile and coʒruptihle, made 

of the foure Elements, whereof commeth life, luſt 
and ſenſes. OS 

Becauſe God made man to his owne likeneſle Plato. 

and ſmilitude,he therefoze loueth him accozding © 
to the common Pꝛouerbe: All things loue that 
which is like themſetnes. 1 

Mankinde whom God hath onely endued with Tullius. 
the great gift of wit, vnderſfandingereaſonaboue 
all other creatures, may not (moſt of all,) ſticke 
ill oꝛ abide in this groſſe appetite, to trauaile , 
fo2 nothing elſe, but fp2 pleaſures and pꝛoſits of 
this kugitiue and vaine woꝛld, but tuſuing lowly” = 

4 $6 4 | the \ 
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Tullius. 


Ariſto le. 
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the heauenly guide of our nature, muſf be led to 
the deftrr of truth, honour and ſ&melneſe: wher⸗ 
with the moze that we be decked, adozned and 
beautified,the further off we ſhal be from the bꝛu⸗ 
tiſhneſſe of beaſts, and appzoch the ne&rer vn⸗ 
to the nature diuine, which of it ſelfe is onely moſt 6 
excellent, and therefoze moſt ſpecially to be em⸗ b 
bzaced. FEE” 7 
Fs all things (whatſoeyer they be) that are fl | 
bꝛed bporrthe earth, are all created g bzed fo2 the 
commoditie and vſe of man: ſo man foz the com⸗ i 
{ 

t 

l 


moditie of man is begotten into the wozld, that 
they may. (as men among themſelues ould) be, 
helpergone to another.. 
Man is the patterne ot frailty,theſpoile of . 
the play of Foztune,the image of inconſtancy,the' 
triall of enure and miſery, auh all the reſt of bim 
fleame and choller. 


Herodows ' Miſeries haut power vpon man, not man vpon 


Democrit. 


Soerates. 


Hermes. 


{ 
miſeries 1 
There ig no Rableneſſe in ought that belong: 
eth to man, but all things: are ed; with a dif=. Þ| 1 
oꝛderly courſe, men neuer can almoſt finde any. 
god thing, feeke they it neuer fo diligently ; | * 
— euill things tall bpon them vnlought 


"The pie cauſe.of all euils t t happen to ma 
ig man himſelfe, fox he though his greedy-luſts- 
and deffres troubleth both bimſeife = all other f 
ere ung 


|. 1 5 — anch mezeeratthen wits beats: 


4 

, becauſe 490g deſtropeſt all 

ching : death. watcheth ouer the.cuery houre: il 
vhou felt tne N | | | 


Wil deuoure- + the, tt thou, clin 
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Birds nd wozmes will affault ther: if thou take 
the water, the Crocadils and Ewtg will deſtror 
ther, which beaſts nature hath tuſt1y ozdained, to 
take vengeance vpon vniuſk men. ; 
* Men dwelling vpon the earth, glad ofreaſon, Apyleus. 
able to talke,and hauing ſoules immoztall, their | 
members ſubiect vnto death. they are both of mers 

xy and carefull minds, they haue bzutiſh and vile 
bodies, not like in all conditions, but all like in 

erroꝛs: all of peuiſh boldneſſe, ſtiffe in hope, vaine 

in labour, bꝛickle of foʒtune, euerv one moꝛtal, and 

yet euer continuing together their whole kind, by 

mutuall ſucteſſion of their bꝛod, changeable, their 

time euer flying away, long befoze they be wiſe, 

ſome dead, ſome fo2gotten, and in their liues are 

neuer ſufficiently contented. 

Man is Vncertaine of any thing all his life Thalcs. 
finding nothing that he may leane oz truſt uvnts, 
he wanders euer among doubtfull chances, with 


| baine hope alwayes coinfozting his mind, foz no 


man knoweth certatnely what ſhall betide him, 
02 =- _ ſhall — RT 6 * 3 
an is only a bꝛeath and ſhado w, an men 6 
areignozant, and as fraile and vnconſtant ag the rip. 
Hadow ofſmoake. „„ 
God hath ſo oꝛdained foꝛ mankind, that wer Homer, 


muſt liue in care: toꝛ among all things that line 


then man. | 
All beaſts are happier and far wiſer then man: Mcnander 


and crepe bpon the earth, none is moꝛze miſerable 


 fo2 behold the Ifie, ot beaſts no doubt moſt miſe⸗ 


rable, vet hath he no harme thꝛough his own fault 
ſaue what doth hap him by nature, but we bende 
our naturall euils, pꝛocure our ſelues many other, 
koʒ wir be-ſozrie fo2 euery miſfoztune, angry > 
. 9 JEE E ' euer 
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euerie euill woꝛd, it any ſtrange thing happen, we 
are amazed, and afraid of euery ſhadow. 
Bias. ' Griefes, opinions, greedy deſtres,and laws are 
euils of our owne pꝛocuring, not ſent by nature. 
Diogenes. Men in the beginning accompanied themſelues 
together, and builded Townes to ſaue them from 
wild beaſts: but now contrary. foz their ſafegard 
they were glad to flye all company and to liue in 
the wilderneſſe, ſafer abꝛoad among wilde Ti- 
| gers, then in any towne among tame officers, _ 
Plato. All men are by nature equall, made all by one 
4 wozkman ok like mire, and howſoeuer we decetue 


| 
| 
i 
| 


— greateſt miſchietes euer appꝛoach. 
| | Senece. It may chance to tach inan, that chanceth to any 


them as he lift, man hath no power ouer his life, 
hut wee liue like beaſts alwayes ignoꝛant, doing 
and ſuffring that God hath appointed, not with⸗ 
ſtanding wee comkozt our lelues Qill with god 

Hope and confidence. 
Plazo, There be in euery man two powers d:awing 
| and leading him: A deſire of pleaſure, which is 
bꝛed in the dody: and a god opinion coueting on⸗ 
Iv god things. Betwerne theſe twaine, there is 
continuall ſtrife in man: and when the opinion 


vpper hand, it maketh him a lecher, a rioter, a ſur: 
fetter, a bꝛauler, couetous and vnquiet. 
Socrates. Wo be to hin, which contemning theexcellency 
8 of. vis own nature, and the dignity that is — — 
eruet 


| our fſdlues)as deer vnto God is the pozeſt begger, 
| as the moſt pompious pꝛince liuing tn the wozld. 
Herodo- To them that be greateſt in woꝛldly wealth, the 


Hermes. My ſonne, the ends and diſpoſttton of all things 
are in the hand of Almightie God, and he oꝛdereth 


hath the maſterie, it maketh a man ſober, chaſt, 
diſtreꝛte. and quiet. But when deſtre getteth the 
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Of the Soule. 46 


ſerueth onely His bodily luſta, defiling his owne 

ſoule,thzough his vile deffres e beaſtly delights. ,,n;,. 
Nature is a certaine ſtrength and power put 

into things created by God, who giueth to each 

thing that which belongeth vnto it. ö 

The nature of a man (pꝛoperly of it ſelfe) is, nei⸗ Amintas. 

ther apt to key meafure in diſpleaſure, noꝛ vet in 

gladneſſe and pleaſure:foꝛ he is dꝛiuen bythe vio⸗ 

tence of affection,ſometime with pitie. e ſomtime 

with fury, a his deſire pꝛeſent doth gouerne him. 

he cealeth to be a man, andis indeed but a bzute Zeng, 

beaſt, that leaueth the rules of reafon, and giuetg 

his mind only to the fulfilling of his bodily luſt s. 


The ſumme of all, 


Man that conffteth of body and ſoule, 

Is, Gods good creaturesſpecially made: 

To know his maher, alſo to controule, 

Such luſts in fleſh as Elements perſwade: 
Aheaft if that his life he beaſtly tra de. 
An earthiy Gol, if voyde of hops and hate 
He line content, and know his owne eſt at e. 


Of the Soule and gouernment thereof. Cap. III. 


T »* molt pꝛecious t excellent thing that God Hermes. 

hath created heere on carth,is'a man, and the 
richeſt thing to him is his ſoule and reaſon:by 

which her ke peth iuſtice, and eſcheweth ſinne. | 
The ſoule is an vncozruptible ſubſtance, apt to Solon. 

receiue either ioy oꝛ paine, both here oz elſe wher. | 

Vvy the Juſtice of God the ſoule muſt nerds Plato. 

be immoꝛtall, ę therefoze no man ought to neglect 

it, foʒ though the body die, vet the ſoule dyeth Tho 


Theſecond Booke, 


The ſoules of the god ſhall line in a better 
life, but the euill in a wozſe. 

When a reaſonable ſoule oꝛſaketh his diuine 
nature, it becommeth beaſt. lie and dieth. Foꝛ al⸗ 
though the ſubſtance of the ſoule be incozrup⸗ 
tible, pet lacking the vſe of reaſon, it is imputed 
'dead,fo2 it lmſeth theintellectine life. 

It᷑ death were the diſſoluing both of body and 
ſoule, then happy were the wicked, which being 
rid of their body, ſhould alſo be rid of their ſoule 
and wickedneſle : but fozaſmuch as it is euident 
that the ſoule is immoztall, there is left no tom⸗ 
koꝛt foz the wicked to truſt in. 

The ſoule when it dyeth carryeth nothing 
with it, but her vertue and learning, and hath it 
ſelfe none other helpe, wherefoze all ſuch ag foꝛ i 
Multitude of their ſins and miſchiefes are hope: 
tefle, and ſuch as hauecommitted Satriledge, h 
flanghters, with ſuch other like wickedneſle, thi 5 
tuſkice of God and their owne deſerts damne vn 
to euerlaſting death, from which they ſhall neuer 
be deliuered. But fuch as haue lined moze rodly | f 
then other, being by death deliuered from the pꝛt 
ſon ofthe body, ſhall aſcend vp into a purer like, b 
and dwell in heauen euerlaſtingly. 
in The iminoztalitie of the foule excludeth all | * 
- © hopefcomthe wicked, and eſtablicheth thegwdin 5 
their godneſſe. 

The ſoulo that followeth vertue ſhall ſee God, b 

The ſouledeſpiſeth all wozldly buſines which 
being occupied about heanenly matters, reiopceth . 
to be delineredfrom thele earthly bands. | 
© Thedelights of the ſotile are to know the ma⸗ 
ker, to conſider the woꝛkes okheauen, and to know 
her owne eſtate and being. 2 
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of the Soule. 47 


2 cleane ſoule delighteth not tnvncleau things: Solon. 


The night ſekmeth tedious buto a man & darke, 
how much rather a ſoule deſtitute of the light of 
God, aud darkened with inne:? The godly beau⸗ 
tie ofthe body pleaſeth the eres, but how pꝛetious 
a thing is the beautie of the ſoule : 

A bet̃oꝛʒmed vi 
but how odtous a thing is à minde ſpotted and de; 
filed with vices? Do onely ſhall the ſoule happely 
depart from the body at the laſt end, (as atoze 
hand ſhe hath diligently ( thozough true know= 
ledge)reco2ded and pꝛactiſed death: and allo hath 
long time bekoꝛe, by the deſpiling of things coʒpo⸗ 
rall, and by the contemplating and loue of things 
ſpirituall, vſed her ſelfe to be (as it were in a cers 
taine manner) abſent krom the bodie. 

The Soule knoweth all things: wherefoze 
her that knoweth his ſoule, knoweth all things: 
— that knoweth not his ſoule, knoweth no⸗ 

3 | 


Little teaching ſufficeth the god ſoute, but to Plotinus; 


the euill much teaching auayleth not. 


The well diſpoſed ſoule loueth to doe well, Seneca. 


but the euill defireth to doe harme. 

The good Soule graffeth godneſſe, the fruite 
whereofis ſaluation, but the euill planteth vices: 
whoſe fruit is damnation. 

The god ſoule is knowen in that it gladly re⸗ 
teiueth truth, and the euill by the delight that it 
hath in lieg. 

The Soules of the god be ſozrowfull t̃oꝛ the 
woꝛkes of the wicked. | 


2 godſoule hath neither tw great toy, no2 to Pithago= 
great ſozrow, foꝛ it reioyceth in godneſſe, and it ras, 


ſozroweth in wickedneſle ; by the meanes "_ 
wyen 


e ſtemeth an vnpleaſant thing, Socrates, 


Plato. 


Hermes. 


Hermes. 


Socrates. 


Pithago- 
ras. 


Plato. 


GY The ſecond Booke, 
when it beholdeth all things, and ſckth the god 
& bad ſo mingled together. It can neither reiopce 
greatly,no2 be gre#1ed with ouermuch ſoꝛrow. 

Ooules be loſt that delight in couttoraſneſſe: 
Who ſo deſtreth the life with the loule, ought 
to moꝛtiſie it with the body, and giue it trouble in 
this wozld. _. 

It is better toꝛ the ſoules ſake toſuffer death, 
then to 1wfe the ſoule for the loue ot this life. 

While the ſoule is in companx ot god people, 
it is in top: but when it is among the euill, it is 
in ſozrow and heauineſſe. 

Mee is in great danger that loketh not to his 
Houle. 

Sickeneſle is the pꝛiſon of the body, and ſoꝛ⸗ 
row the pꝛiſon of the ſoule. 

I wiſe man ought to loke as caretully to his 
ſoule as to his body. 

It is better to haue a ſoule garniſhed with 
vertue and knowledge, then a body decked with 
goꝛgeous apparell. 

Wil dome, vertue. and vnderſtandtng, are the 
garniſhings of the ſoule. 

Oꝛder thy ſelte ſo that thy ſoule may el waies 
be in gebd eſtate, whatſoꝛuer come of thy body. 

Diſpoſe thy ſoule to all god and nece lar 
things. 

Euill men bytheir bodily ſtrength reſtſt their 
miſfoztunes : but god men by bertue of the ſoule, 
ſuffer them patiently, which patience commeth 
not by might of arme, by ſtrength ot hand, noꝛ by 
foʒce of body, but by grace ofthe ſoule, by which 
wee reſiſt conttouſneſſe, and other worldly plea⸗ 
ſures, hoping to be rewarded thcrefoze with eter⸗ 
nall bliſſe. 

* Bleſſed 


UMI 


of the Soule. 49 
+ Bleſſed is the ſoule that is not infected with — , 
ce | the fiirhineffe of this woꝛld. | 
| The vanities of the wozld are an hinderance 
tothe ſoule. + . 3 E 
ht Wo be to the ſinfullſoule that hath no power Plato. 
in | to returne to her owne place, whoſe.filthy wozkes | 
of bodily pleaſure doth hinder her fromthe blifle- 
h, wp ſtate, and keẽpeth her down from the pꝛelence 
ok God. 1 5 ö Bt 
e, No dead carrion fo loathſomelv ſtincketh in 
is the noſe of any earthly man, as doth the abhomt⸗ 
nable and dead ſtinking ſoule of man in the pꝛe⸗ 
is fence of God. i | 
| The ſoule of man is dead, and hath loft both his 
life, his beauty. and ſwærtneſſe, when there pꝛocc⸗ 
deth wickedly from it, detractions, blaſphemies, 
is lvpings filthy communication, and ſuch like. 
If᷑ the ſoule of man (thꝛough ſin) be once dead: 
it is neuer againe remued, but by the only mere 
T0 — and mercy ot the moſt gractous and living 
God: whole veng ance (by his iuſtice)ſtil wanteth 
the deſtruction of the wicked and wilfull ffiners, | ; 
Is the body is an inſtrument of the ſoule, ſo 1s Plutarch. 
the ſoule an inſtrument of God. 


a The body was made foz the ſoule, and not the 
p ſoule foz the body. 2 
Mans ſoule being decreyt oꝛ taken of the poꝛ⸗ Tullius 
r tion of Diuinity, called Mens, map be compared ; 
7; | with none otherthing (ifa man might lawfully 
1 | fpeakett) but with God himielfe, | 
p The mind of man ts not a vaine, oz idle ſub⸗ 
5 a wi ot man, but it is a liuely ſubftance, which 
- | endeauoureth it ſelfe bufily to ſet fozth and er- 


p:elle in wozd whatſoeuer it doth containe in it 
{zife (by the meane of the ſpirit) which is (as it 
| | were) 


+. V 


— 


Catelinec. 


Socrates. 


Hermes, 


Diogenes. 
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wert) the conduct whereby the woꝛd is hꝛoughe 
fozth : krom the dg&pe ſecret parts of the minde. 

We vleſpectally the rule of the ſoule and ſer⸗ 
uice of the bodie: the one we participate with 
Sod, and the other with beaſts. ev 
(The ſotle palleth out of this wozld moze 
wilt ly then any bird that flyeth. 


bodie,fo much moze grieuous are the diſeaſes of 


| the ſoule from the griefes of the body. 


The ſoule cannot but euer liue, it hath none 
End of liuing: et we may ſay that the ſoule liueth, 
and dyeth. It liueth in the grate and fauoz of God, 
and dyeth in the malice of the diuell. 

The ſeules lite is the light of vertue, and his 
death is the darkeneſſe of inne. 


The ſumme ot all. 


Of all the good creatures of Gods creating: 

Mof? pure and preciotis is the ſoule of man: 

A perfect Ir ubſtance at no time abating, 

Which with the bodie paſſion ſuffer can, 

In vertne wyous in vice both woe and wan. 
Which after death ſhall receiue the reward, 

Of Workes which in life time it moſt did regard. 


Of mans life, how full of miſeries and 
wretchedneſſc it is. Cap. V. 


Ite is nothing elſe, but as it were a glue, 
which in man faſtneth the ſoule and body to⸗ 


gether, which pꝛocerdeth of the temperament. 


of the elements, whereof the body is made, which 
it it be not violently melted befoze though _ 
owne 


Loke how much the ſoule is better then the 


, 
t 
ö 
| 
; 


of mins life, how full of miſerie it is. 49 


ſoꝛrow. | 2 33 „ = _—_ 
| Conſider that mans life is weak and fraile,ful- Democrit; 


pwne diſtertiperance,o2 lwſed withthe moiſture of f 
our owne merits, oz fodinly conſumed with the 5 
loue oꝛ hate of God,) weareth away through age 
of the body, and ſo at length commeth to nothing. 

Life is a bꝛidle and miſerable fetter, which chai- Plato. 
neththe pure and euerlaſting ſoule, tothe vile, ſin⸗ 

full and cozrupttble bo. | 1 

Life is of his owne nature a grieuous thing, Menander 
moſt miſerable, and full ot innumerable cares. 
Life is a perillous paſſage, foz we be therein Socrates: 
troubled with ſtoꝛmes andtempeſt, far moꝛe miſe⸗ 

rable then thoſe that make hip wzack: foꝛ we ſaile 
as it were in the ſea, alwayes in doubt, hauing 
Foꝛtune our liues gouernoꝛ, ſome hauing pꝛoſpe⸗ 
rous winde: other ſome contrarte: but we arme 

altogether at one hauen, vnder the ground. 

O lite hom may a man get from thee without Pithagoras 
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deathes helpe 2 thy euils be infimte, and yet no 


man is able either to auoide,no; vet to abide them. 
Onelythe Sunne, the Mone, the Starres, the 


Se, and Land are pleaſant, becauſe they are by 


nature beautifull, all other things are doubtfull 


und grieuous. And if any god thing happen to 


any man, he feeleth alſo therewuh tribulation and 


filked with many froͤward and troubleſome buſi⸗ 
neſſes in pꝛouiding fo: it meate, ſuſtinance, and 


things nedfull to ſave it from miſerte. 


4 


There is no kinde of life but map be ert ding⸗ Menander 


Ip diſcommended, as hauing in it no notable woꝛ⸗ 


the oꝛ honourable thing: but alt ming led with 
fratitp, weakneſſe, and many grieuances. What 


lite then ſhould an man leade? bꝛoad, ( that is te 


ſax in offices, ) are ſtrifes 6tronbleſome actions: 
: * 


Heraclit. 


The ſecond Sooke: 


5 home cares: in the ſielde great labours: in the 
ſea feare: in wandzing 02 iourneping, it it be voyd 
of ieopardy, yet it is painefull aud tedious. Art 
thou married? then canſt thou not be without 
cares: wilt thou not marry ? then is thy life vaine 
and ſolitary; ., - 

Childꝛen bzing ſoꝛtowes/ but lack of them make 


the lite vnpleaſant. Pouth is wild and flich, age 


weake and feeble, Wherefoze one of thele two 
things is to be choſen, either neuer to be bozne;o; 
ts die immediately after our birth; 3 

Alas, alas, what a ſozt of diuers euil chances, and 


how ſtcangly they happen to vs in this life ? one 


dewayleth the 1ofle of his childzen; his wife, and 
gods:another weepeth fo lacke ot health, liberty, 
e neceſſary ltuing. The wozkeman mayme th hin 


elfe with his owne twle, while he earneſtly appli: 


eth his buſines:the idle man is pined with famine 
bitten with dogs, impꝛiſoned a whipped, in euery 
god towne:the gammer bz eaketh his leg in daun 
ting, his ſtones in vauting, his lungs in running, 
his ar mes, his ſhoulder,oz his necke in wꝛaſtling. 
The adulterer conſumeth himſelfe with bot- 
ches, & lepꝛoſle. Che dycer is ſodaynely ſtabbed 
in with a dagger. The Student wꝛoung conti 
nually with the Rewme oz the Goute, Whois 
fret from the ſtrokes a murder ok thekues, oꝛ from 
the wounds, rapine & flaughters of Souldiers, 
woꝛſe then thttues?beſkdes that, iuſt and innocent 
men are oktentimes w2ongfully puniſhed, impuſ⸗ 
ned, baniſhed, and pitioullp put to death: childzen 
are ſmothered in the cradle, fall into the fire, an 


dꝛowned in the water, ouer-run with beaſts, pop 


foned with ſpiders, e murdered, oꝛ plagued 
infection of the Ae, beſides diuers Aenne 


— 
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of mans life, how full of miſery it is. 56 
and other caſuall haps: as falling of houſes⸗ 
dearth, famine, thynderbolts, lightning, flouds, 
and many nioe troubleſomechances,which ſodain⸗ 
ly alight vpon all men mdifferently.. _ F 

Whoſoeuer thinketh in this life to liue with⸗ Soloti, 
out labour and ſozrow, is a Fwle : foz God hath 
ſo appoynted our fate, that wer by vertue of our 
ſoule Huld ſuffer e fubdue al kinds of aduerſities, - 
Little would we regard the true life of the ſoule Zens. 
which entreth after it is loſed from this like, if | 
this life had any pleaſure in it, notwithſtanding 
the innumerable ſoxrowes and griefes that wer 
ſuſtaine thereby; wer are loth to be rid of it. 

How can lite be ot any great value when eue⸗ Diogenes. 
ry Souldiour will ſell it foz fire pence 2 Life is 
like one dayes impꝛiſonment: foʒ the whole time 
ot our life is tut a day, vpon which the night of 
death commeth. Et: .. 

God hath purpoſely oꝛdained the griefes, Socrates? 
miſeries, and ſozrowes of this life to be ſo mas 1 
ny and great, and the pleaſures thereof ſo ſmall 
aud fewwe, to make. vs the moze deſtrous of the 
dranenty life, which is nothing but toy and plea- 

N a © 9 F 3 . 
There is none either ſo great an Ozatoꝛ, oꝛ elle P)as, 
ſo mighty an enchaunter as lite is, foꝛ it perſwa⸗ | 
deth vs the contrary. of that which both wee ſck 
and fcele. Foz not withſtanding that we know our 
owne fratltie , and that we muſk nedes dye, yes 
what-Wzonges; whathatreds, what labours, and 
what greedy deuiſes, begin we daily and freſh, in 
hope, oz rather aſſurance df life, to finiſh anden- 
loy the kruites of dur enterpriſes? -. - -- 

Che flowers of life which are luſts and plea» Sh ;ec2; 
ſures; are falſe nn" pa: | 


| Theophr. 


Ariſtotle. 
3 P lato, 


* 


Hermes. 


Seneca. 


he ſecond Booke. | 
the fruits thereof, labour, care, ſickneſſe, and tedi⸗ 
ouſneſſe, the tree it ſelfe, co zruption and frailty. 

What aſhame is it foꝛ men to complaine vpon 
God foꝛ the ſhoꝛtneſſe of their liues, when as they 
themſclues as ſhoꝛt as it is, doe thꝛough riot, ma⸗ 
lice, murthers, cares and wars, make it much ſhoz- 
ter both in themſelues and others. 


The ſumme ok all. 


Life which chaineth the body and ſoule in one, 

Is fraile and vaine, more ſlipper then the ſlime, 
Heapes full of cares, but quiet it bath none: 
Ordainde of God a priſon for a time. 

To plague and purge the body and ſoule from crime, 
which who ſo ſpendeth vertunufly and well, 

Shall after it in ioyes and glory dwell. 


Of the World,the pleaſures and dangers thereof. 
Cap. VI. 


He wozld was created by the diuine pꝛoui⸗ 
dence-of God. 
The godneſſe of God wag cauſe of the 


worlds creation. 


Gov created this wozld a place of pleaſure and 
reward, wherefoze ſuch as ſuffer in it aduerſttie, 


. Hall in another wozld be recompenced with ples 


ſure. | 
This woꝛld is a way full of ſharp thiſt!es;wher: 


fo2e euery man ought to beware how he walketh, 


foz pꝛicking ofhimſelfe. * 
He is not wiſe, knowing he muſt depart from 


; this woꝛld, that boaſteth himlelfe therein to make 


buildings. 8 
This 


rere eee 


8 
1 


W 


God) ke peth theſe thi in their degrees and due 


of the World. 9 


This world is like a burning fire, whereofa lit⸗Pithagoras 

tle is god to warme a man, but i he take to much 
it will burne him altogether. 

We may vſe this world, but if we abuſe it, we 
bꝛeake the loue that we haue to God. 

Me that loueth the woꝛld hath great trauaile, 
but he that hateth it hath great reſt. 

Pꝛint in thy minde, and execute with liuely di⸗ Socrates. 
ligence, the effect of this counſell following: wher⸗ 
in is contained the life and death, the ioy and ſoꝛ⸗ 
row, as well in this pꝛeſent milerable wozld, 
as alſo in the other euerlaſting wozld to come. 
Thꝛee things thou muſt diligently note, that is to 
ſay:the Soule, the body, and the ſubſtance of this 0 
wozld. The firlt place of theſe thze& (by god rea- oule, 
ſon )Hath the ſoule,ſeeing it is a thing iminoztall, 
that is created and made after the figure and ſhape 
of the almightie and euerlaſting God. The next Body. 
and ſecond rome hath the body, as the caſe and ſe- 
pulchze ofthe ſoule, and nekreſt ſeruant to the ſe- 
crets of the ſpirit. The third rome and place oc- Goods of 
cupieth the riches and gods ofthis wozld,as the this world 
neceſſary inſtruments oꝛ twles of the body, which 
cannot want noꝛ lacke ſuch needfull things. Let 
then the eyes of thine inward minde-firft chiefe- 
ly and diligently behold the firſt and beſt thing 
in thee, that is thy ſoule : next bnto that, haue 
— bnto thy body : and thirdly, conſider the 
K 02 D. 0 ; b 

He that happely (thꝛough grace of the liuing 


oꝛder, ſhall ſurely content God, pleaſe himſelfe, a 
ſatis ie the woꝛld: firſt therefoꝛe, care foꝛ thy ſoule 
as thy chiefelk ie well and onely treaſure: care foꝛ 
thy body, koꝛ thy ſoules 8 the woꝛld — 

| 3 the 


The ſecond Booke, 
thy bodies ſake. Take heede aboue all things th 
thou goeſt not backeward, as he? doth that 
careth to be a rich man: next, to be a healthful 
than:andthirdly,to bea god man: where he ſhauld 
doe cleane eontrarp: firſt, to ſtudie foz gadnelle: 
next, foꝛ health: and laſt foz wealth, : 

We ſe? by experience ſo great blindneſſe among 
men, that they in ſuch wiſe care foꝛ riches, that ve⸗ 
ry little they care foz the heaith of the body, and 
nothing at all they minde the ſtate o the ſoule. 
.' Hethat loueth the woꝛld ſhall be ſure either to 
diſpleaſe God, oz elſe t be enuied of mightier men | 
then himſelfe, by 

Mar. Aur. This wozld is but a paſſage into the other: 

£ wherefoze her that pꝛepareth him things neceſſary 

foꝛ that paſſage, is ſure from all perils. 

The woꝛld is ſo malicious, that if we take not 
god herde to pꝛepare againſt his wꝛinches, it will 
ouerth2zow vg to our great loſſe and hurt. 

Behold well this woꝛld, take warning in t iu, 
and marke how they fall that vſe to climbe. 
Beware that foꝛ the variable and vaine delights 


_ of this wicked wozld, thou iſe not the ioyful an} 

| euerlaſting felicitie. f 
Periander. - The man that is onely of this wozld, and hat 

no conſideration of the woꝛld to come muſt nets 

be wicked in the ſight of G od, and a graceiel 

man in the fight ofmen. * - 

Sorrates-« - (The loue of this woꝛld Roppeth mens cares | 
from hearing wiſdome, z blindeth their eies fron 


ſceing though it: alſo it cauſeth men to be ev 

uied,andkepeththem from doing any gad. 

Mar. Aur. + The wozidand the fleſh doe nought elſe but 

fight againſt vs, and we haue ne<de at all times 
to defend by from oe: pu 

at 


, wy 


of as 


ofthe World and dangers thereof, 57 
Man hath neuer perfect reſt nozioy in this Seneca; 


4 


woꝛld, noꝛ poſleſſeth alwayes his owne winning. 
ir] - © wozldthou haſt fomany countenances in Mar, Aur, 
4 thy vanitte,that thou leadeſt all wandzing in vn⸗ 
: ſtableneſſe. F | 
Trouble not thy ſelfe with wozldly carefulneſle, Socrateg, 
| but reſemble the birds ofthe aire, which in the £7 
Th mozning ſe6ke their fed but onely fo; the daz. 
Fixe not thy minde vpon wo21ld!y pleaſures, 
noꝛ truſt tothe woꝛld, toꝛ it deceiueth all that put 
their truſt therein. „ 
k Hethat ſcrketh the pleaſures ofthis wozld fol- ,, 
loweth a ſhadow : which when he thinketh he is 
ſureſt of, vaniſheth, and is nothing. 
0 . This ſemeth an vnhappy and cruell deſtinie, N 
which is giuen vnto this wozld of miſerie: tha r 
u thoſe things which are moſt excellente ot greateſt 
1} 9P2tceinthis world, are ſoneſt with violence taken 
away, as vnwoꝛthy foz ſo euill a wozld, © © 
The childzen of vanity do abide in the dungeon Mar Aur; 
of this wozld ; which is founded vpon the ſand, © -* 
He that delighteth in this wozld, muſt nerds fall Ariſtotle | 
into one of theſe two griefes, either tolacke that 
which hee coueteth, oz elſe to loſe that which h& 
hath won with great paine. oo 
He that loueth this woz1d, is like one that en⸗ Pithagor. 
tereth into the ſea, fo2 if he eſcape the perils, men | 
will ſayhee is foztunate : but if he periſh, they 
will ſay hee is witfully deceiued. We 92 
Truſt not the world, foz it neuer payeth that 
it pꝛomiſeth. | N 
He that truſteth to this wozld is deteiued, and 
he that is ſuſpitious is in great ſoꝛrow. 
This wozld giueth to them that abide an ex⸗ Seneca. 
ample be them that deparrt. 4 1 


erraes. 


Archelaus 


Solon. 


Hermes. 


Alex. Se- 
uerus. 


Ariſtotle, 


The ſecond Booke, | 


He that yEldeth himſelfe tothe woꝛld, ought ta 
diſpoſe himlelfe to thi things, which hie cannot 


auoyd.Firſt to pouerty,fo2 he ſhall neuer attatne 


to the riches that h& deſtreth: ſecondly, to ſuffer 


great paine andtrouble:thirdly,to bufſneſſe with- 
out expedition. 

This wozld hath euer a multitude that Hono- 
reth, wozſhippeth, and magnilieth nothing, beſids 
tedious and ſhozt life, and thoſe things that per⸗ 
tapneth to this life. y 

Euery mote choketh a wozldly man,euery little 


ſound maketh q wozlbly man to tremble & ſhake. 


| Heets to be called a wozldly man that giueth al 
his care to vſehis wits in this woꝛzld:th at cre2* 
peth vpon ſuch things as be ſcene, hard, felt, ta: 
fted, and ſmelt : that climbeth not no conſideratt- 
on aboue the midtt of this valley. 

This wozld is the delight of an houre, and ſoꝛ⸗ 
row fo2 many dayes: but the other wold is great 
reſt and long ioy. . | 

He that in this woꝛld hath a god name, and the 


grace of God, ought not to aſke any other thing. 


The vanities of the wozld are an hinderance to 
the ſoule. There is no new thing in this wozld. 
_ Hee that flxeth his minde wholy vpon the wozld 
loſeth his ſoule : but her that thinketh vpon his 
ſoule hatcth the wozld. ._. . 
cche ſumme ok all. 
Wa world i a Region, diuers and variable, 
2 created in the beginning, . . 
Fer eee ue, tures of kinds innumerable, 
herein each i RT live by his winning: 
But many pleaſures are cauſe of great fouing. 
Wherefore all that gladly as vain edoę them hate, 
Shall aſter the world haue a permanent ſtate. nE 


[ 
| 
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: | THE THIRD BOOKE: 


Of Policie, and Gouernance of 


J Common: weales. 
Of the neceſſitie of Order. 
: 155 A Eeing the quietneſſe, peace, and 


7 \/J bodily wealth (which by meanes or 
II DA mens bnruly luſks) cannot be had 
f noꝛ maintayned herein this wozld 
; 1 4 A without politike oꝛder and gouer⸗ 
® nance,(fo2 oꝛder is the onely pꝛe⸗ 
I ſeruer of woꝛldly quietneſſe: )ſceing alſo all oꝛder 
| ſtandeth in ruling and obeying, wer will in this 
| 


boke, following, ſhew whom the Philoſopherg 
doe allow foꝛ a ruler, and what kind of ruler is 
beſt allowed of them, what policy and Lawes 
are beſt to be admitted, and what miniſtration 
and obedience thereunto belongeth: that ſuch as 
be in authozity may hereby ſee their Offices, and 
that all ſubiects may know their dueties , and 
perfo2methe ſame, koꝛ the attayning of the ſayd 
peace, wealth,andquietneſſe, 


ot 


Plato, 
Philip. rex 
Mar, Aur. 


Ariſtotle,” K 


Mar. Aur. 


The third Booke, 


Of Kings, Rulers. and Getiternours,and hovy 4 
ſhould rule their ſubiects. Cap. II. 


Ings, Rulers, and Gouernours (m con. 
ũderation of their high eſtate, authozitie 
"andcajling, tothe letting fozth of vertue and 
true obedience, and winning to themlelues im⸗ 
moztall pꝛaiſe,) ſhuuld firſt learne to rule thera: 
ſelues, and then thoſe that bein ſubtectton to their 
" authozitie. | 

on vnmckte to rule others that cannot rule 
himſelfe. . 


None ought to rule,except hee firſt haue lear⸗ 
ned to obey. 

As the lite ot a Princes but as a white foꝛ all 
others to ſhote at, and 98 a glaſſe wherein all 
the wozid doth lwke: So we? Tee; by expes 
rience, that whereunts a Paince 1s inclined, the 
people trauelling to follow the ſame, haue not the 
grace noꝛ power to elchew the _ and foltois 
the god. | 
It is a great offence, and an immoztal infamie 
to a Pꝛince, that in ſtetde ot giuing his hand to 
god lining to relieue other, he caſteth back ward 
his fmte ok euill example, whereby her ourrchzows 
eth all other 

The vniuerſall Schoole of all this woztd, is 
the perſon, the houſe, and Court of a Pzince. 

It behoueth a Pꝛince oz head ruler, tobe of 
ſuch zealous and godly courage, that hee al 
wayes ſhew himſelke to be as a ſtronge wall 
fo2 the defence of the truth: and that her ſuffer 
it not to be abuſed, = once te fall vnder his 
hand, | 


of Kings and Rulers. 54 F 


{Thoſe rulers flnneexceding1y, that doe giue 
others licenſe to ſinne. 

The greater that a Pzince is of power aboue 
others, the moze ought he to be vertuous aboue 


: all others. 
» | ©, Thecounſaplours and honſhold ſeruants of Alex. Sen. 
- | #he Paince, being well tryed, and by his owns 


example bꝛought in god o2der : alſo the head 
Officers. Judges, and all other that haue autho- 
ritie in the publike weale, being well choſen and 
5 inſtructed by the example of the Pꝛinces court : it 
| ould be wonderfull to behold, with how little 
difficultie and how ſane the reſidue of the weale 
publike ſhould be bꝛought into a gadFfathion, all 
men delighting in bertue, and p2aiſing the beau 
tie and commoditiethereqfin their ſuperiours: al⸗ 
fo reioycing at the affabilitie and gent leneſſe of ſo 
bertuous and noble Pꝛince, and ſemblablyd2eas 
ding his ſeueritie, they ſhall (at the laſt) in ſuch 
Cx wile, bzing vertue in cuſtome, whereby it will 
v | Happen,that ſuch vices as befo2e ſeemed but little 
| and were nothing regarded, ſhall become to all 
emen, 02 at the leaſt to the mozepart moſt filthy 
and deteſtablg, 

The Pꝛinces pallace is like a common foun⸗ 
taine oz ſpꝛing to his citie oꝛ countrey: whereby 
the people by the cleanneſſe thereof be long pꝛe⸗ 
tſerued in honeſtie, oꝛ by the impureneſle thereaf 
t are with ſundꝛy hices coꝛrupted. Ind vntill the 
dfountatne be purged, there can neuer be any ſure 
hope of remedy. - 

f A King ought torefraine the company of vici⸗ Nutarch. 
f ous perſons, foz the euill which thee doe in his 
company is reputed his. 
, It thoy be a gouernour, 02 haſt ouer other 
| ſoueraigntie, 


The third Booke, 
ſoneraigntie, know thy ſelfe : that is, know that 
thou art verily man,compact of ſoute and body, 
and that all other men be equall vnto the. 
Know alſo that euery man taketh with the 
equall benefit of the ſpirit of lite: noꝛ haſt thou 
any moze of the dew of heauen, oꝛ the bꝛightneſſe 
of the Sun, then any other perſon. The dignity 
92 authoꝛity wherein thon differeſt from other, 
is ag it were but a waighty and heaup cloake, 
freſhly glittering in the eyne of them that be pur; 
blind, where vnto thee it is painekul, it thou weare 
it in his right faſhion, and as it ſhall beſt be- 
tome the: and trom ther it may be ſho2tly taken 
of him that did put it on the, if thou vle it negli⸗ 
gently, oʒ that thou weare it not comely and as it 
behwueth. Therekoze, whiles thou weareſt it 
know thy ſelfe: know that the name of a ſoueraign 
oʒ ruler, without actuall gouernance, is but a ſha⸗ 
dow. Gouernance ſtandeth not by woꝛd only, but 
pꝛincipally by act and example. By example of go⸗ 
uernours, men do riſe oz fall into vertue 02 vice. 

Bulers moꝛe grieuoufſy do ſin by example then 
by their Act: and the moꝛe they haue vnder then 
gouernance, the greater accompt haue they to ren⸗ 
der that in their owne pꝛecepts and ozdinances 
they be not found negligent. 

And to put them the moze in remembꝛance of 
their high eftate,authozitie,and calling(and their 
right oꝛder of life, due vnto the ſame, ) here is the 
minde of Claudianus (a noble Poet, of famous me- 
moꝛy) ſet forth, by the right wozthy and woꝛſhip⸗ 
full Str Thomas Eliot Knight,in his bok called, 
The Gouernour, 


Theſe 
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Theſe verſes following, 
T Hough thy power ſtretch both farre and large, 


Through Inde the rich,ſerat the worlds end: Claudio: 


And Mede with Arabia be both vnder thy charge, 


And alſo Seres, that ſilke to vs doth ſend, 


If feare thee trouble and ſmall things thee offend, _ 

Corrupr defire thy hearthath once,imbraced, 

Thouartin bondage,thine honour is defaced. 
Thouſhalt be deemed then worthy for to rai gne, 

When of thy ſelfe thou winne ſt the maſterie, 

Euill cuſtome bringeth vertue in diſdaine. 

Licenſe ſuperfluous perſwadeth much folly, 

In too much pleaſure ſer not felicitie: 

It luſt or anger doth thy minde aſſaile, 


Subdue occaſion, and thou ſhalt ſonne preuaile, 


What thou mailt doe delight not for to know. 
But rather what thing will become thee beſt, 
Embrace thou vertue and keepe thy courage low, 
And thinke that alwvay meaſure is a feaſt. 

Loue well thy people, care alſo for the leaſt, 
F nd when thou ſtudieſt for thy commoditie, 
Make them all partners of thy felicitie. 

Be not much moued with ſirigular appetite, 

Except it profit vnto thy ſubiects all, 

At thine example the people will delight, 

Be ir vice or vertue. with thee they riſe and fall. 
No lawes auaile men turne as doth a ball. 

For whe the ruler in liuing is not ſtable, 
Both lavv and counſell is turned into a fable. 


Thaſe that haue any authoꝛity and gouernance 
committed to them, ought to know the bounds of 


t their eſtate aad calling, their office and dutie, 


being 


of Kings and Rulers; 53 | 


The third Books. 


being themſelves but men moztall among men, 

and inſtructours and leaders of men And that as 
obedience is due vnto them, lo is their ſtudy, then 

labour, their induſtrie with vertusus example, 

due tothem that be ſubtect to their authoꝛitie. 

Alex. Scu. Juthoꝛitie ought to be giuen to ſuch as ca⸗ 
reth leaſt foz it? and kept from them which 

pꝛeſſe faſteſt towards it: tkoꝛ he that deſtreth it 

would haue it koꝛ his onely commoditie: hee that 

Iwketh not foꝛit, conſidereth that he is choſen foz | 

others neceſſitie. Therefo26 hom diners is their 
| 


miniſtration it euer appeareth whereas both haps 
peneth .. 
Sorraits: King viight not to truſthim that is coue⸗ 
n tous, which ſetteth his minde to get riches: ne: 
him that is a flatterer, noꝛ any to whom hee hath | ; 
2 in youu that ts at truce with his? 
Ariſtotle. It is better fo2 a Realme, country,o2 Citi | 
to be gouerned by the vertue ot a gd man, then Þ 
by a god law. | 
Plato. Except wiſe men be made gouernours, oꝛ go⸗ 
uernours be made wile men, mankind ſhall neuer 
— quiet reſt, no2 vertue be able to defend het 
elfe. 
Happy is that Citic 02 C ountry, that hath will | 
men to gouerne it. 
Ariſtotle Men ought not to be choſen fot theit age; no: 
* fox therr riches, but toꝛ their wiledome and vertu⸗ ; 
ous conditions. 4 
A 
| 


When wzetched wozldlings and kans toꝛ then 
wealth, are rather choſen to rule and gouerne in⸗ 
the common · wealth, then the vertuous, wiſe, and 
learned men, it muſt needes follow , that in 


ſtekd ot kame and honourable repoꝛt, that ſhould 
wozthily 
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of Rings and Rulers 36 


woꝛthilv redound to the godly and wiſe Electo2s, 


aue and ancient fathers of the citte oz country, 
2 their dutikull, carefull, and fatherly choyſe, 
tendꝛing the ſkate ofthe common-wealth, and the 


honour of their Pꝛince; vnder whom they haue Chilo, 


authozitte to rule and choſe rightly: (foꝛ who 
louing deerelytheir Prince whom they know to 
be wiſe and bertuous, will chwſe to rule vnder 
him, a foliſh man;hurtfull i vicious?) ſhame ſhall 
then be ſpoken of them, the buckled bzowes of 
maieſtie ſhall be bent againſt them, the vertuous 
and! wiſe ſhall eſchew them, wozthy credit is 
not to be giuen vnto them, an Hozrible crime is 
committed by them: foz the Pꝛince and the peo⸗ 
ple are abuſed by them, the flerce fury of God 


Hangeth ouer them, and the Pzince by Gods tu⸗ 


ſtice ought ſharpely topuntlh them: fo2 they are 
not as they ought to be, faithtull fathers, friends 
and fauourers to their country: but ſtep-fathers, 
very aduerſaries,wticked conſpiratoꝛs, and trays 
toꝛs to their Pꝛince and country. 


Mott miſerable is the ſkate of that country and Protogeus 
tommon- wealth, where rich men that be fois are 
moze commonly choſen, then rich wife men, oz 


pwꝛe men enriched with wil dome, to gouerne 
in the common- wealth. 


Reaſon and godlineſſe deny not, but that it were Legmon 


better, that the gods of wicked wozldlings cz 
rich kwliſh men thould beare (by my hands, oz 


_ elſe bythe common treaſure) the charges of the 
voe and vertuous gouernour (by whom great 


gwdneſſe and much Honour ſhall be increaſed) ra⸗ 
ther then the bicious and rich faultie fondling 


ſhall rule, by whom common weales are deſtroy- 


ed, oz at the leaſt greatly hindzed and n 
8 Foz 


Iuſtinian 
Impeiat. 


The ſecond Books, 
#62 as the wiſe man with his wiſedome vphoil⸗ 
deth the ſtate, and purchaſeth wealth, fame, and 


honour to the City :ſothefwliſh oz vngodly man 
ouerthꝛoweth the ſtate, bzingeth loſſe; hame and 


. diſhonour to the Citie. And ifcuſtome (viciouſly) 


be the ground of eutll choyce to gouerne among a 
few affectionate;fond oꝛ cozrupted perſons that 
are wealthy, not reſpecting ducly(as they ought) 
the ſtraight office and dutie of a gouernour : the 
high ſtate himſelte of moſt Pꝛincely Maieſtie, 
ought ſpeedely to redꝛeſſe that foule enozmitie, 
whereby due obedience is neglected, Godly laweg 
infcinged; iuſtice not executed, ſinne not duely 
puniſhed, his. owne honour impared, his people 
with penury impoueriſhed, and the rote is dayly 
nouriſhed, whereby is increaſed heapes of Gods 


fury foꝛ the plagueing moſt bitterly, both of 
Pꝛince and Countrie. 


The miſ-doings of the Pzince are a ſcourge 
to the Commons. 

What greater ground of diſglozy ? what 
greater occaſton of diſhonour what greater and 


moꝛe huge heapes of miſchiefes and inconuent- 


ences can beattempted and raiſed vp againſt the 
Mateſtie of God, oz againſt the Pꝛince, and the 
— of God, (in godly common-wealths)then 
utting, vaine, wicked and rich wozldlingsoꝛ 
only a rich foliſh ideot, in the rome of Mateſtie 
and godly authozttie, whereas he himſelfe ſhould 
of all others be moſt ſtraightly bꝛidled and re⸗ 
— from his wicked attempts and fwliſh⸗ 
nelle? 
It is required in a godly Ruler oz Maieſtrate; 
to be tnhis calling wiſe, learnedin Gods Law, 


and in life and conuerſation vpꝛight and pure * ö 
| n 
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Au vn woꝛthy perſon to be exalted in dignitie Mar- Aur. 


is great wickedneſſe. 


4 L 


Thz> things are to be pittied, and the foutth Hermes. 


not to be ſuffered: a god man in the hands of a 
ſh:ew:a wiſe inan buder the gouernance ok a fwle: 
a liberall man tn ſubiection to acaitife:and a fwle 
ſet in authozitie. ; 


Where god 02der and gouernanee faileth; o⸗ Alex. Seu. 


bedience decapeth, boldneſle increaſeth, deceit 
ſcapeth; iniury pꝛeuaileth, auarice coꝛrupteth, 
— - eſtate of a wedle pubtike ſwne after pe- 
richeth. a "OY 

Thoſe men that ſhould rule and haue authozi- 
tie ouer others, ought to be ſuch perfsns as neuer 
wert infamed with any notable vice, and whoſe 
lines be inculpable, & there with ſufficiently tur⸗ 
niſhed with wil dome and grauitie, void alſo of all 
pꝛiuate affection, feare,auarice and flatterie: who 
line Chtrurgions ſhall not foʒbeare with coꝛro⸗ 
flues aud medicines to dꝛaw out the feſtered and 
ſtinking cozes ot old marmoles, and inuc terate 
ſozes of the weale publike;engend2ed by the long 
tuſtome in vice; 


It becommeth a hing to take gend heẽde to his Plutarch. 


counſatlozs who follow his luſtsʒand who intend 
the common weale, that he may then knbw whom 
fo: to truſt. N 1 

_ © Gloztous is that common wealth; and foꝛtu⸗ 
nate is that Pꝛince, that is Loꝛd ot pong men to 
trauaile, and ancient perſons to counſaile. 


' Unhappy is that Pzjnce that eſtektieth himſelfe ar. ay. 


happy to haue his coffers full oftreaſure, and his 
Counſaile full of men of curſed and euilt liuing. 

All that haue authozitie ſhouid tetuper it with 
wiſedome and purtneſle of liuing. | 


I 11 


Hermes. 


Mar. Aur. 


Ariſtotle, 


Plutarch. 


Mar. Aur. 


The third Booke. 
Jf a King be merciful his eſtate ſhall pꝛoſper, 
and his wiſedome ſhall help him in his need: ik hc 
be iuſt, his Subiects ſhall reiopce in him; and hig 
raigne ſhall pꝛoſper, and his eſtate continue. 
The ſtrength of a King is the friendfhip and 
loue of his people. 

When a Pꝛince is greatly beloued of his com⸗ 
minalty, and is vertuous of his perſon, then eue⸗ 
ry man ſaith, (if he haue not god foztune,) al⸗ 
though our Pꝛince want god foztune, pet his 
woꝛthy vertues fatle not, and though hee be not 
Happy in his intents, vet at the leaſt he ſheweth 
hig wiſedome in the meane ſeaſon. | 

And though foztune denieth him at one houre, 
pet at another time ſhee agreth to his wiſedome. 
And contrariwiſe, an vnwiſe Pꝛince, and hated 
of his people, by euil Foztune runneth into great 
perill. 

The P ꝛince is in great perill, and the common 
wealth in an euill aduenture, where many intenti⸗ 
ons be among the Gouernours. 

It is a great happineſſe to the people, to haue 
4 righteous Pꝛince, and it is a great coꝛruption 
vnto them to haue a coxrupt and vicious Ruler. 

A King ought to be of a good courage, to be 
courteous,free and liberall: to refraine his wꝛath 
where he ought, and to ſhew it where it moſt ne: | 
deth : to keepehim from couetouſneſſe: to execute 
true iuſtice, and to follow the vertusas examples 
of his god Pꝛedeceſſoꝛs. Ind if it chance that 
the ſtrength orf his body faile, yet ought he to kep 
the ſtrength ol his courage. | = 

Painces line moze ſurely with the gathering to 
them men of god liuing and conuerſation, then 
with treaſures of monę ſtuff: d in their *. b 


of) Kings and Rulets, 38 


tonſcience, ⁊ his god del ds are his beſt treaſure, 


A King moſt ſurely gouernethHis Realme, if he Ageſilaus. 


raigne ouer his people as a Father doth ouer his 
childzen. ä 


I man ſhal not well gouerne a Cite oꝛ Coun⸗ Plitatch, 


try; and ſet in god ozder manners of the people, 
except he be well and ſufficiently furniſhed with 
eloquenceʒ where with onely h& may perlwade cf- 
fectually, ſtir, incline and lead where he liſteth the 
mindes ofthe groſſe multitude. 


Whoſoeuer pꝛouideth but foꝛ part of the-peo- Tiillivs. 


ple, a is vnmindtull ofthe reſt, they bꝛing in ſedi⸗ 
tion and diſcoꝛd, a thing moſt hurtfull tothe coni⸗ 
mon- wealth, whereby it commeth to paſſe; that 
fome doe ſetme flatteringlyto faune vpon the peo⸗ 
ple, ſome affectionate to the Mobilitie, but very 
few to pleaſe and content the whole. 


Gouernours ofthe weale publike muſt obſerue Plats; 


theſe two pꝛecepts:the one is, that they fo main⸗ 
taine the p2ofit of the commons, that whatſoeuer 
in their calling they doe, they muſt reker it there; 
unto : alwayes koꝛgetting theit owne commodi⸗ 
tie:the other is that they be (in any wiſe) carefull 
ouer the whole body of the common; weale: leſt 
while they vphold ſome one part alone, they leaue 
allthe reſt miſerably deſtitute. 

Modeſtie is a vertue moſt neceſſarpfoꝛ all Ru⸗ 
lers and Magiſtrates: whereby in the handling ot 
all matters, they vcld nothing to affèctions: but 
doe follow molt aptly that ſame, which ſemeth to 
becomely, vp2ight,and allowable; Ind it ts alſo 
a meane to reſtraine them, that in following the 
rigoꝛ of the law, they do not ouermuch pinch: oz 
impoueriſh their pe ſubiects. 

J 2 2 


The moſt ſectet counſaile ofa ing: is his oume Aſfaroii. 


The third Books, 5 

Tullius. A pzudent,graue and vpꝛight Gouertot of the 
common wealth, with all reſpect of perſuns, oz 
parts thereof, will rather giue himſelte wholy to 
the p2ofit and commoditie ot the iame, then to hunt 
for riches, oʒ the encreaſe of honour: foꝛ he witl 
bery gladly and vp2tghtly ſk to defend the whole 
ſtate, and to make p2ouiſton (as we may)foz all 

meenindifferentix. £ Kh, 

Alex.Sex- He that would be a Ruler oꝛ Gouernour ſhould 
firſt learns to be a ſubiect : foꝛ truely a pꝛoud and 
couetous ſubiect, ſhall neuer be a gentle and tem⸗ 
perate Gouernour. N 

Next vnto God, who is ſo great a father, as he 
who is the Father of a whole country ? that is, 
Father at them that be fathers, their childꝛen. and 
whole families ow much then ought the care of 
him, to excekd the cares of all others ? the charitie 
of him, the loue of all others? the wiſedome of him, 
the pꝛudence ol all others? : 

Democrit- Mule and authozitie in a god man doth pub⸗ 
liſh his vertue, which befoze lay hid: in an euill 
man; it miniſtreth boldnefle and licence to do euil, 
which by dzead was befoze couered. | 

Alex. Se- He that exerciſeth his office duelp, bp:ightly a 

nexus, Circutnſpeclyin the Common weale, at the end, 
when he ſhall depart and leaue his office, the pub- 
like weale ſhall be baund to p2ayfo2 him, and to 
render bnto him moſt due and hearty thanks. 

The office of Kings is to heare the complaints 
and cauſes of all perſons without exception. 

Philip.tex. , Do great is the perſon and dignitie of a Aing, 
that in vſing his power & authozitie as he ought, 
he repꝛeſenteth among men here bpon the earth 
the gloztong ſtate and high maieſtie of God in 


heauen, nr 
Under 


of Kings and Rulers, 59 


Under the King are both fre and bond men, 
and they be both ſubiect to his power, and are all 
vnder him: and he is a certaine creature that is 
not vnder man, but onely bnder God, 

The King hath no pere oz equal in his king- 
dome: he hath no equal, ez then he ſhould Ilwſe 
his dignitie and authozitie of commanding, ſince 
ö that an equall hath no rule noꝛ commandement 

ouer his equall. The king himſelfe ought not to 
be vnder man, but vnder God and the law, be⸗ 
cauſe the law maketh a Ring. Let the King ther⸗ 
foze attribute that vnto the law, that the law at⸗ 
tributeth vnto him, that is, dominion aad power: 
| fozheignota Bing in whom Will and not the 
1 Law doth rule, and therefoze he ought to be vn- 
f der the Law, ſaing he is the vicegerent of God 
, here vpon the earth, 
F Who ſo commeth to the office of a King, armed 
| afozehand with the pꝛecepts of Philoſophy, can- 
; not lightly ſwerue from the right trade and path- 
| way of vertue. 
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| Wie 8 can make bery — in⸗ 
| ſtruments as well of the euill perſons ag of the 
god. 

A Kings god wo2d is better then a great gift 
of another man. 

— muff vie honeſt perſong, and abuſe the 
vnhoneſt. 

Nothing can be to a Pꝛince moe royall, then 
ifhe make the ſtate of the Realme better then is 
was befoze it came into his hands. 

- Walicloug and euil men make Nainces poze, 


I} = 


The third Booke, 


and one perkect god man, ſufficeth to make am 
— Realme rich. 

2 Pꝛince that is godly and vertuous, is the glo- 
ry of his fathers age. 

Zeng. FX god piince diffreth nothing from a god father, 

Protogeus An euill diſpoſed king is like coꝛrupted carren 

that maketh the earth to ſtinck round about it: 6 
the Ring that is god & vertuous, is like the faire 
and f wert running river, that is commodious and 
comfo2table to gnery creature. 

Pithagoras Dublets are to their King as the winde is to 

| _ " theffre,foz the ſtr onger that the wind is, the grea⸗ 
er is the fire. 

Plato. "Fs a ſmal ſpot oꝛ freckle in the face, is a greater 
blemich then a car oꝛ knot in the body: ſo a ſmall 
fault in a Pꝛince ſexmeth wozle they a greaterin 
a _ perſon. 

ga ſhepheard among his ſep. fo ought a king 
to — among his iubie tts. 

Hermes. Like as àſmall diſeaſe, except it be looked to 

| in time and remedied, may be the deſtruction of the 
whole body: ſo it rulers be negligent, and loke 
not to ſmal things wher vpon greater doe depend, 
and ſez them rekoꝛmed in due time, they (hal ſuffer 
the comiton-weale to decap, and not he able to 
-xefozme when they gladly would. 

Cacrates. Like as the rule ought to be ſtraight and iuſt, 

bdSr which other rulers ought to he tryed, fo ought 
a gouernour who ſhould gouerne others, to be 
gwd, vertuous, honeſt and iuſt himſelfe. 
Like as the Sunne is all one bothto paze and 
rich: ſo ought a Pzince not to haue relpect to the 
. perſon, but tothematter.¶ 

Plato, Euen as a god gardiner is very viligent about 

1 his Garden, watering the god and 1 

earvs, 
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parell, 


Remember that god gouernance is in bertue, 
and not in beauty and coſtly apparel!. Reward 
pour truſty friends. Fauour your comminalty, 
conſidering that by it your Bealmes are maintai⸗ 
ned, Loue learned men, that the ignozant map 
thereby be encouraged to learning . Defend the 
true and i uſt, and puniſh the euill doers : that o⸗ 
thers admoniſhed thereby may flye the like vices. 
Cut. off ſtealers hands. Hang vp theeues and 
robbers,that.the high wayes may be fare. Burne - 
the Sodomites. Stone the adulterers. Beware 
ok 1yars and flatterers, and puniſh them. Suffer 
not 1 wearers to eſcape vnpuniſhed. Miſit your 
pꝛiſons, and deliuer the vnguilty perſons :puniſh 
immediately ſuch as haue deſerued it. | 
Follow not your owne wils, but be ruled by 
counſatile:ſo ſhalt vou giue your ſelues reſt, æ la⸗ 
bour vnto others. Be not to ſuſpicious: fo2 that 
ſhall both diſquiet your ſelues, and alſo cauſe men 
to dꝛaw from vou. | | 
The authoꝛitie of P1inces & gonerno28(which 
p20perly depend vpon the 1 of God) is 
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hearbs, and roting out the vnp2ofitable wekdes: 

ſo ſhould a King attend to his common-weal, che⸗ 

riſhing his god and true Subiects, and puniſhing 

ſuch as are falſe and vnpzofitaþle. 
Pe Kings remember firft your Ring the Go⸗ Hermes, 

uernour of all: and as you would be honoured of 

your Subiects ſo honour you him. Uſe no famili⸗ 

aritie with any vicious perſons. Truſt none with 

your ſecrets befoze you haue pꝛoued them. Sleeps 

no moꝛe then ſhall ſuffice the ſuſtentation of your 

bodyes. Loue righteouſneſſe and truth. Embzace 

wiſedome. Fed meaſurably.Uſe no exceſſe in ap⸗ 


truely 


| Ariſjotle. - 


” Sacrates. 


Plato. 


The third Bocke, 


trugly to be called Temporaric that is, but fo2 & 
time: becauſe of the alteration and weakenefe of 
woꝛldly matters, and the o2dering of them: when 


that he which is this day greatly aduanced foꝛ 
his autheꝛitte, is fodaingly the next day ougr- 
thowne, and aþpearcth to he nothing at all. | 


The ſumme of all. 


A King which in earth is euen the ſame 

That God us in heaven of Kings King eterne, 
Should firſt feare God, and bufily fame | 
Himſelfe to rule, and then his Realme gouerue 

By law, ) loue, by iuſtice, aud by right. 

cheriſbin the: good, «nd. puniſhing t th e Au bborne. 
The lengthning = 65 Teignexdowbling of by might. 


Of Counſale and C ounſailors. Cap. III. 


»Munſaile is an Holy thing. 
Counſailx is the aduiſe particularly giuen 
by every man, fo that purpoſe aſſembled, 
 Conrnatleis the key of certainty. 
There cannot he in man a moge diuine thing, 


khen to ase counſel how he ſhouid — 


It is to be diligently noted, that euery counſel 
is to be appꝛaued by tibet things pꝛinciwally:that 
is, that it be righteous: that ite gd: and that it 
ſtand with hone ſtie. That which is righteous is 
bꝛought in byreaſon: fo2 nothing is right, that is 
not 92doredbygxeaſon, Sm dueſſe commeth of ver⸗ 
tue: of yertue #reafon-pzoceedethboneltte, where- 


foꝛe counſaile being compact of theſe thꝛet, may 


he named a perfect captaine, a truſt companion, 
e 644 aa The 
The 
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of Counſell and Counſailors, 61 
The reward fo2 diuers ſeruices, a man may Mar, Aur, 
make: but the rewgrdfoz god counſel! God had 
ned to do it. The greateſt reward that one friend 

may doto another, is in great and waighty mat- 
tersto ſuccaur him with god counſell, 

He that giueth god tounſell to another, be⸗ Iſocrates. 

ginneth to pꝛoſit himſelte. 

The moſt eaſte thing in the woz1d is to giue 
god counſell to another, and the moſt hard and 
higheſt thing is, a man to take it fo2 himſelte. 

There is no man ſo ſimple but he may 
god counſell, though there be no need, and — 
is none ſo wiſe that will refuſe counſell in time 
of neceſſitie. | 

When thou doſt a miſſe, take better counſell. Titus Li. 

Manx things be impeached oz let by nature : | 
whey by counſell be thoztly atchieued. 

Without counſell ſck thou doe nothing g. 
— 42 after thy del de thou ſhalt neuer repent 
thee 

Follow rather dangerous honeſtle then ſecure Sepuuius! 
ptilitie:albeit that indeede vtility can hardly ber 5 
-difceruedfromhoneſfty. 

We not ahamed to take counſel in ſmall mat- Lemon, 
ters euer houre. 

The end of all doctrine ? ftudyis god counſell. 

When counſell is taken m— then tfany Mar. Aur, 
fault be, it ſhall be deuided amongſt them all: 
though the determination might be done by a few 
yet take counſell of many. F8x-one will ſhew thee 
all the inconueniences, another the perils', ano⸗ 
ther the dammages, another the p2ofit, and auo⸗ 
ther the rentedie. Jud ſet ag well thine eyes vpon 
the inconueniences that they ſay, as bpon the re⸗ 
medy that they offer, 
The 


The third Booke, 


Mar, Aur, The Counſellerthat hath his minde ouercome 
with ire, and his heart occupied with enuie, and 
his woꝛds outragious to a god man: it is reaſon 
that her loſe the fauour of God, his pꝛiuitie with 
his Pꝛince, and his credence with the people: fo; 
he ozeſumeth to offend God with his euill inten⸗ 
tion, to ſerue the Pꝛiuce with euill counſell, and 
to offend the common. wealth with his ambition. 

Mar, Aur, That publike weale is in better ſtate, where the 
Pꝛinte is voide ot grace, then where the Kings 
counſailozs and companious be euil and wicked. 

Protegeus It is not conuentent that he which is called to 
the high eſtate ot a Counſailer ſhould ſpend all 
the night in ſler pe, oꝛ whole day in paſtime. 


Aug. Cæl. Dez is to be called a god counſailour, which 


while ha conſulteth in douhtfull matters, is void 
ok all hate, friendſhip, diſpleaſure, oz pitty. 
Alex. Seu Wzath and haſtineſſe be bery euill counſailoꝛs. 
ex. deu. Thoſe counſailours ſreme to he uertuous, wile, 
and honourable, which can content themſelues 
and retoyce, that they haue ſo wiſe and vertuous 
a Punce that pꝛeferreth the weale of his people 
befoze any pꝛiuate affection oz ſingular appetite. 
WMher there is a great number of counſailours, 
they all being heard, needs muſt the counſell by 
the moze perfect / 
Tulllus. In things moſt p2ofperous, the connſell of 
| | friends muſt be vſed. 
Protegeu qe that giueth counſell, and pꝛaiſeth himſelfs, 
E would faine be called a wiſe man. 
Iſocrates. Af thou wouldeſt know a mans counſell in any 
matter and wouldeſt not haue him to know thine 
intent, talke as ił the matter were; another mans, 
ſo ſhalt thou know his iudgement therein, and he 
fuer the wiſer of that thou intendeſt. Ta 
ans 
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of Counſell and counſailours, G2 


Take no counſell of him that hath his heart Seneca. 
all ſet vpon the world, koꝛ his aduice ſhall be af= 
ter his pleafance. 
When thou wilt take counſell in any matter. 


marke well thy counſellours how ther o2der 
their owne buſineſſe: fo2 if they be euill counſai⸗ 
lours towards themſelues, they will be wozſe 
tounſailours towards other men. 
Their counſailes muſt needs be alwayes full of Cobarus. 
perturbations, which are onely embzacers of their 
- dwne aduice, EG 
God counſell is the beginning and ending of Zeneph. 

euery good wozke. 1 
Conſult and determine all things with thy Seneca. 
friend, but firſt with thy ſelfe.. 
SGSiue blameleſſe counſell, and comfozt the 
friends. | „ 3 

eb is difereete that kepeth his owne Coun⸗ 
ſell. And he is vn wiſe that diſcouereth it. 

' Make not an angry man, noꝛ a dꝛunkard ofthy 
counſel, noz any that is in ſubiection to a woman, 
fo: it is not poſſtble they ſhould keepe thy ſecrets, 
_- He? thatkeepeth ſecret that which her is requn .. : * 
red doth well, but he that  keepeth- ſecret that Ariſtotle, 
which ts not requ ired, is to be truſted, | 

ick which ſhall giue counſell, ſpectally tothe aj; Scu; 
making of Laws,ought to conſider foure things: 
that his counſell be honeſt, that it be neceſſary, 
pꝛofltable, and poſſible. | 

F wiſe man ought to take counſell, foz feare So crates. 
of mixing his will with his wit. e ; 

They that conſult foꝛ part ofthe people, and ullius 
neglect the reſidue, doe bzing into the Citie o 
Countrie a thing moſt pernicious, that is to ſay, 
ſe dition and diſcoꝛd. EE: 


Socrates. 


Ambition 


Alex. Sen. 


Hemer. 


Hermes. 


The third Booke, 


Ambition and flattery are viterly to be abhoꝛ⸗ 
red in a counſeller. 5 | 

Like as Calchas (as Homer wꝛzitęth) knew by 
diuination things pꝛeſent, things to come, and 
things that were paſſed: So countellours gar⸗ 
niſhed with learning, and alſo experience, ſhall 
therebyconſlder the places, times, and perſona⸗ 
ges, examining the ſtate ofthe matter then pact. 
ſed, and expending the power, aſſiitance,s ſub- 
ſtance: alſo reſoluing long and oftentimes in their 
mindes, things that be paſſed, and conkerring 
them to the matters that be in experience, ſtudi⸗ 
oully doe ſeke out the reaſon & manner, how that 
which is by them appꝛwued map be brought to 
effect : and ſuch mens reaſona would he though: 
iv heard, and at length. Foz the wiſer that a man 
is. in tarrying,his wil dome increaſeth, his rea; 
fon is mo26 liuely, and quicke ſentences aboun⸗ 
deth, Ind to the moze part of men, when they be 
chafed in reaſoning, arguments, ſolutions, exam: 
ples, ſhuilitudes,and expediments,do teſozt and 


(as it were) flow vuto their remembꝛance. 


As @ Phiſſtion cannot cure his patient except 
her knoweth firſt the truth of his difeaſe:euen ſo 
maꝝ a man giue no gad counſell, except he kno 
thozowly the effect of the matter. 


The ſuns of all. 


Counſell is a thing ſo needefull and Ily, 
That without it no workemay proſper well, 
therefore it behogeth him that hat eth folly, 
Newght to begin, without he tale coumſell. 


Whinh who ſo ſeth ſhall neuer hum repent, 


Of time, of travel that he therein hath ſpent. os 
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of Honour and Glory,&c. 63 


Of Honour, Glory, Nobilitic, and 
worſhip. Cap. II II. 


Irſt and aboue althings, let mn conſider that 

from God onely pꝛocedeth all honour, glozy, 

nobilitie, and wozſhip, and that noble pꝛoge⸗ 
ny; ſucceſſion, noꝛ election, to be of ſuch fozce, that 
by them any eſtate oz dignity may bee ſo eſtabli- 
hed, that God being ſtirred to vengeance, ſhall 
not ſhoztly reſume itz and perchance tranſlate it, 
where it ſhall like him. 


All things liuing both in heauen and earth, Selon, 


oweth vnto God due wozſhip and obedience, 
There be two molk ſpeciall and weighty cauſes 
why God ought to be honoured and woꝛſhipped, 
the one is, becauſe he ought of duetie to be woz= 
ſhipped: and the other becauſe it is koʒ our com 
modity, vea rather foꝛ our neceſſity. Fac” 
To wozſhippe God, and to ſerue him truely, 
is, to gratifle him, oꝛ to be thankefall vnto him. 
And no man can rightly gratifie him, but by doing 
that which pleaſeth him. Wheretoꝛe all kind of 
woꝛſhip which is rather grounded vpon the will 
of man, then vpon the will of God, it is to be 
vtterly refuſed in his sight: and imputed 
— bane befoze him, ingratekull, hurtfull, and 
oyd. i 
Who will ſay that hk ſerueth well which fer- 
ueth not accoꝛding to his maiſters will, but as he 
luſteth himſelfe, doth not the very inſtinct of na- 
ture it ſelfe, the reaſon alſo of ſeruice, the ſudiecti⸗ 
on of ſeruants, and the common opinion of all 


men ſhew,that as the bodily maſter ought to be 


reuerently ſerued and obeyed , much _— = 
| in 


Secrates. 


Auguſtin. 


Plato. 


Mar. Aur. 


The third Booke, 


high and puiſſant God that ruleth ouer all. 

God ought to de woꝛſhipped and ſerned ag 
hehimſelfe commandeth to be wozſhipped and 
ſerued. 

They. are to be counted but fooliſh, that doe 
eſkterhe the feruice of God to conſtſt in thoſe 
things which be rather inſtituted by the deuice of 
man, then of God himſelfe. Let theretoze the wiſe 
and godly conſtder well with themſelues, whether 
the ſeruice and wozfhip they doe vnto God (as a 
woꝛke of holineſſe and duty) be wozthy his will, 
and accept ation, and whereby the conſcience of a 
faithful! man may be quieted and aſſuredly well 
perſwaded of the onely god will of God. 8 

The ſintere and bncoꝛruptible ſeruice of God 
is done but in a few. ict cannot be a true ſeruer of 
God, which ſerueth him not in the ſpirit of his 
mind, and in trueth, but kantaſticallp, and in hipo⸗ 
criſie, as a beaſtly ſlaue and a counterfaiter of 
Gods fcruice. 

True wozſhip of God (which is done in ſpirit 
and intruth,requirethnot any out ward oz wozld- 
ly beauty; but rather a ſpiritual beauty and come⸗ 
lineſſe. 

Monour is the fruit of vertue and truth, and 
fo2 the truth a man ſhall be wozſhtpped. 

That thing is honourable and god, which 
commeth of god kind. Her is to be Honoured a⸗ 
mong them that be honoured, that. fozxtune aba- 
teth without fauit:and he is to be ſhamed among: 
themthat be aſhamed, that F oztune inhaunceth 
without merite. ä 

The woꝛthy honour reſteth not in the digni⸗ 
ties that we haue, but in the god wozkes where⸗ 
by we merite. p 
Honour 
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db Honor, Glory, Nobilitie, &c. 64 
Honour ouer great, wherein is ſtatelineſſe and Plutarch. 


tw much pꝛide, be euen like great and cozpozate 
bodies, ſodainely thzowne downe. 


Honour, glozy and renowne are to many per⸗ Philip. rex 


ſons moꝛe ſweet then life. 


The nekreſt way to attaine glozy is, foʒ a man Socrates» 


to endeuour hinſclfe to be ſuch a one indeed as 
hie would be counted to be. 


True glozy taketh deepe rot Sad ſpꝛeadeth a- Tullius. 


b20ad,but all counterfaite things doe wither as 
little lowers: neither can there anyfo2ged thing 
be durable. 

Hethat to his noble linage addeth vertue and 
god conditions, is highly to be pzayſed. 

Humilitie is the ſiſter to Nobilitie. 

he is wozthyto be honoured that willeth god 
to euery man: and he much vnwozthy honour, that 
ſckketh his owne wealth and oppꝛeſſeth others. 


Honozs,riches; pleaſures, and others of the Tullius, 


fame kind which ſeẽme pꝛoſitable ) are neuer to be 
pꝛeterred befoze friendſhip. 

Nobilitie is not onely in dignitie and ancient 
linage,no: great reuenewes, lands, oz poſſeſſions: 
but in wiſedome, knowledge and vertue, which in 
man is very nobilitie. and that nobilitie bzingeth 
man to dignitie. 


Honour ought to be giuen to vertue, and not Anachar- 


All men haue care ouer their owne honour: but 
as foꝛ Gods honour,no man at all regardeth it. 


It is a ſhame foz a man to deſtre honour, becauſe Chriſoſt. 


ok his noble pꝛogenetozs, and not to deſerue it by 
his owne bertue. 


They that be perkectly wiſe deſpiſe wozldly ho⸗ 


nour. 
Where 


1 Plats. 


Mar, Aur, ; 


Polion; 


Diogenes. 
nour is immoztall. | 


Socrates. Glozy, Honour, Nobilttie, and riches, are | 


Mar. Aur. 


| The third Books, 

ö — riches are honoured, god men are de⸗ 
r 

Wer that honouteth rich men, deſpiſeth wiſ- 
ome. 


In aſſwager of wong, ought greatly to be 


honoured. 7. 
He is wozthe to be honoured that deſerueth 
honour. : 9p 

The are to be counted chiefly honourable, that 
in their high eſtate and calling, firft ſerke the ho⸗ 
nout aud gloʒy ot God, by whom they are called 
to honour : ſecondly, the honour of their Pzince, 
vnder whom they haue authozitie to rule: and 
thirdly,foz the comfoztable ſtate of their Coun⸗ 
try and common; wealth, foz whom chey are called 
to office and dignitie. | 

It is vety honourable, excellent, and pꝛaiſe 

Wwoaxthy, fei @ man ot honour to toyne to his 
high office and calling; the vertue of affabilitie, 
towlpnefe, tender compaſſion,and pitie, oz there 
by her dzaweth vnto him as it were violently ) the 
hearts of the tnultitude. n 

The true honour and wozſhippe is the vertue 
of the minde, which honour no King can giue 
thek, noz no flattering, no2 money can get the: 
This honour hath in it nothing kayned, nothing 
paynted, noꝛ nothing hyd. Ot this honout there is 
ns ſuccefſour,no accuſer; noz defiler. This ho⸗ 
nour is not barted,no: tt eſt>meth not the fauour 
no: dif-fauour of Pꝛinces. 1 

Naine pleaſure lightly periſheth, but true ho⸗ 


- 


cloakes ot maliciouſneſſe. 


The gloꝛy of one among great men, 9 
tife 


— 


of Nobilitie, and worſhip. 65 
ſtrife, ſuſpicion among them that be equall and en⸗ 
uy among them that be meane. - 

Neuer commit thine honour to the miſhaps of 
Foztune , noꝛ neuer offer thy ſelfe to perill with 
hope of remedy. Foz ſuſpicious Foztune keepeth 
alwayes her gates wide open fo perill. All her 
walles beck high, and her wickets narrow to finde 


aͤnp remedy. 


Noble men, and ſuch as are rich and wealthie 
in this wozld , are to be compared to a marchant 
mans compter: that is, to day wth thouſands, 
and to moꝛrow not wozth j. d. ob. | 

The gloꝛie of the anceſtoꝛs, is a godly treaſure 
to their childzen. 
4 Immoꝛtall honours better then tranſltozie ri⸗ 
es. 

Aboue and beefoze all things, wozſhip God. 
The wozthip ot God, conũtſteth not in woꝛds 
but in deeds. | 

It is a right honourable and bleſſed t 


| hing to „ 
ſerue God and ſanctilie his Saints. Pithagdras 


. Wozthip god men, ſo ſhalt thou haue the peo- 
ples tauour. 
Hobilitie is not after the vulgar opinion of 
men, but it is only the pꝛayſe a ſurname of vertue. 
The ſufferance ot noble men to be ſpoken vn⸗ 
to ; is not onely to them an incomparable ſuertie, 
but alſo a confounder of repentance, (an enemie to 
zudente) whereofis engendꝛed this woꝛd, had 'Y 
i: which hath berne euer of all wiſe men repꝛo⸗ 
ued. 


The perfect and moſt pꝛincipall glozy,confft- Tullius. 
— 


eth in theſe thꝛer things: It the multitude 

bs, it alſo as it were meruailing at vs, they thinke 

bs wozthy to haue — giuen bnto vs. 40 
t 


Tuſtinian, 
Cellſus. 


Tullius. 


Alex. Se. 


Hermes. 
Ar iſtotle. 


- The third Books, 


The ſumme of all. 


The honour and glory that worldlings deſir e, 
Surmounting others in riches and dixnitie, 
cannot long flouriſh but that with ſmall birey 
Shall end their dayes in wofull miſerie. 

But vertue ſuſtayneth no ſ⸗ uch calamitie, 
Therefore or euer thou deſire honour. 

Call for grace to be thy gouernour. 


OfLawand Lawyers. Cap. V. 


He Law (as Iuſtinian ſayth, lib. i. Pandect) is 
a facultie 62 ſcience of the thing that is god 
o2 right. 
Celſus defineth that the law is a rule to doe well 
by: which ought ts be known, and kept of all men. 
Cicero de lege, ſapth, that the law is a certaine 
rule pꝛocckding from the minde of God, perſwad- 
ing right and toꝛbidding wrong. f 
Lawes bet nothing elſe then rules of Juſtite, 
whereby is commaunded what ſhould bee done, e 
what ought not to be done, where a weale publike 
ſhould pꝛoſper. 
Law ts the flader, and tryer out ot truth. 
The law ot the Spirit is to bee vnderſtod by 
faith, oz the !aw of faith by which a man is deli⸗ 
uered from the ſecond death, wherin sinne is cons 
demned, and whereunto lite may be aſcribed: bes 
cauſe that in remitting of ſinne, it deliuereth from 


death, and giueth like. 


The grate s law of the ſpir it, furniched with the 
ſtrength of God, doth iuftifie the wicked, recon⸗ 


cileth the damned, and gtueth life to the dead. 
| Nature 
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Nature is the fountaine;whereof the LawEpAn- 
geth: and it is accoꝛding to nature, no man to doe 
that whereby he ſhould make (as it were) a pꝛaꝝ of 
an other mans ignozance. 1 
Such lawes by men are ſomtimes made; which 


rightly may ber calledthe lawes of God. Is when 


a law being made by man, taketh his pzʒincipali 
ground vpon the law of God, and is made foz the 
declaration oz confirmation-of mans true faith: & 
to remoue from the Godly: all wicked opinions 
and hereſtes,02 ſuch light lawes, Canons; oꝛ 0- 
ther leude ozdinances (reared: bp in darkeneſſe 
and ignoꝛance by vngodly men, o2 by the common 
people vnlearned in the law ot God, to the hinde⸗ 
rance of the ſaid fay th, oz ſtoping the way to ver⸗ 
tue, and that letteth the pꝛoctẽ dings 02 ſpetdv pꝛo⸗ 
ſpering of righttull and holy lawes. And to ſuch 
godlp purpoſes they are rather called the lawes of 
God, then thelawes of man. | | 
.. Whatſocaer is righteous tn the law of man, 
the fame is alſo righteous in the law of God; Foz 
euerylaw,that by man is made, muſt euer bce con⸗ 
ſonant to the law of God. And therfoꝛe the lawes 
of Pꝛzinces, the commaundements of zelates, 
the ſtatutes of comminalties, ne yet the oʒdinaun⸗ 
ces ofthe godly multitude, are neither righteous 
no2 obligatozie: vnleſſe they be aptly conſonant to 
the lawes of God. Foz by it is truely knowne- to 
whom right belongeth in any reſpect: and where⸗ 
unto alſo Juſtice ozderly beareth his fult foʒce # 
P55 0; 127 | 


Tullius. 


1 
* 
** 


L 


The law of Godig left vnto all roſterities, t 


touch the con ſciences of all men without reſpect: 


becauſe they cannot (by gada iudgement) be excu⸗ 
led, which doe line age 7 and eule 9 
* 2 aw 


Tullius. 


Socrates. 


in lib. 40. 


Th. Aqu. 


Plato. 


K@wand wiſedome are two laudable things, 
koꝛ the one concerneth vertue, and the other god 
conditions. EPL? } 

The Law neceCarie fo2 a common wealth is, 
that the people among themſelues liue in peace g 
concoꝛd, without difcozd oz diſcention. | 

It ſhal be expedient foꝛ gouernours to haue in 
remembꝛance, that when accoꝛding to the lawes 
they doe puniſh offenders : they themſelues deb 
not chafed no2 moued with wꝛath : but bee like to 
the lawes, which bak pꝛouoked to puniſh, not by 
wꝛath oz diſpleaſure, but onely by equitie. 

Law is the Queneofimmoztalitie. 
þ Lawes ought to be made foz no mans pleas 
ure. | 


S. Bridget. Euerꝝ god law is oꝛdayned to the health of the 


ſoule, to the fulſilling of the lawes of God, to in⸗ 


Cap. 129. dute the people to fly euill deſires, and to bee fruits 


full in all god wozkes. 
The Law muſt bee coꝛeſpondent to the ozigt- 
_ decree of nature,o2 the firſt example of hone⸗ 
ie. 12 ln. 3 
The Law ot nature is nothing elſe, but the par⸗ 
ticipationof the eternall Law, in the reaſonable 
creature. | 21377 F&T 
God hath grauen the law of nature in euerie 
mans minde:to frame (as it were) thereby a ſhew 
and comlineſſe of manners. IO 7. 
Wheregwdlaw and o2der is, all things pꝛol⸗ 
per well. e £ * 
Where the oꝛder of the law may ſerue, weapon 
hath no place. | 
I law maker ought to bee godly, learned, and 
wiſe, and ſuch a one ag Hith beene ſubtect to other 


lawes. 
2 God 


God is the — bee made. 
God is the law of fober men. h || 
Wile men lie not after the lawes of nen, but 1 

after a rule to vertu. 
Lawes of men may be likhed to cop webs, which 
doe tie oz hold the little flyes faſt, but the great flie 
bꝛeaketh fw:th and eſtapeth. 
Citties muſk needes periſh, when the common 
lawes ber of none effect; © 
An euill law, andthe loue of a ſhzew,, are like Seneca. 
vnto the ſhadow of a cloude, which vanithe th a⸗ 
way as ſone as it is ſerene. 
The Law that is perfect and god, ſhould haue Boetus. 
no man condemned noꝛ yet tuſtified, vntil his cauſe 
were both thꝛoughliy heard and know ne. 
The whole body of the law ciuill hath theſe 
th: pꝛinciples, (that is to fay)liue honeſtly, hurt 
no man, and giue vntoeueryman his due. 

Hee that maketh his realme fubiec to a !aw ſhall Iuſtinian: 
raigne, and her that maketh the law ſubieck th a 
Mealme, map hap to raigne æ chile, but hes that 

caſteth the Law fozth ber bun. Realme ,caſteth 
fth himlelfe, 
Wteake not the lawey, made fox the wealth ok 
the countrie. Ariſtotl 
Indeauour thy ſelfe ſo to kepe the Law, that 
God may bee pleaſed with the; 
The Law of God cannot bi truely kept with Pi: 3 
heart, it by deede it ber diſpiſed: Foz no man kck⸗ 
peth the law with heart, vnleſſe hee loue the law: 
and hee that loueth the law, doth accoꝛding to the 
nature of loue, and fulfitieth it to the vttermoſt of 
his power. 

There is in the law two points, firſt doctrine to 

reach, ner an authos2itie to command e compell. 
K ; The 


Antiſt. 


_ (The wap ta bliſſeis tol oue all men, a be ſub⸗ 
fect to the lawes , but ober God moze then man. 
Asa tze man is curedof his diſeaſe by ver⸗ 
tue ot a medicine: ſo is an cull. man —_— of his 
Meng ol au. SET: 


The dumme ot all. 


— be FR rules of ſti ice 4 equitie, 

. Whenrelly we wnderſtaud ont ebarge and duety, 

Tv lou ę with due order with peace andamitic, 

As God and nature our barts bath bound: 

And that praiſe alſo mæy worthely redound- 

To ſuch ac make lawes tinoagh wiſedome and vertue, 
A ing ie oth) aithſul and tere. 


Ot Tudges, Cap. VI. 


Mar, . ; Be autbozttie ofa Fudge 3 to b ben by 
. . his Pꝛince, ought to be his acceſſarie , and 
his god life hen pꝛintiple, in ſuch manner, 

that by the recfitude/of his tultice _o eutll ſhould 
feele execution thereof. 

is better foz a man to iudge after law and 
— after bis owne minde and know⸗ 
edge. 

Judge fttiapin tudgement 0 being wiſe) 
ren ought ts remember that he is hut a man: and to 
Cicero. Fonſider alſo that fo: much as is committed vnto 
him is at all times lawłull fo: him to accompliſh, 

And to remember that not onely power, but cre- 
dit is alſo giuen vnto him, and not to appoint that 
which is not accoꝛding to the Law: and therewith 
diligently alſo to marke what matter it is whichis 
in controuerũie . Both thele things are much to — 
note 


Ot Judges. 00 
noted. And alſo it is the point ofa iuſt Judge, to 
entertaine nere about him theſe koure very noble e 
woꝛthy Counſailozs, namely, the Law, Fidelitie, 
Religion, and equitie:and to ſeparate far from him 
theſe falſe deceiuers:thatis to ſay, concuptſcence, 
feare, enuie, and all vnlawfull deſires, 

He is an vniuſt Judge, that doth things erther 
of enuie, oꝛ of fatour. 

Judges inclined to gredineſſe andco:ruption, 

are oft times pulled away from their pzetences bp 
the multitude of bzibes and gifts. 


What thing can be moze monſtrous, then that Mar, Aur, 


Judges ſhould ozdatne men to put away euill cus 
ſtomes from them that be cutll, when they them⸗ 
ſelues be the inuenters of new vices. | 
Such perſons are to be choſen foꝛ Judges ag 
are learned in the laweg, as be auncient, and ſuch 
as be knowne to be ot god conſctence, and bn- 
to them is to be appoynted an honourable ſtipend. 
We be admoniched to iudge our ſelues not 
accoꝛding unto the reckoning of mans iudge⸗ 
2 bur acco2ding to the infallible cenſure of 


Alex. Seu. 


When the Judge giueth ſentence,hemuſt re: Cicero. 


member that God is his fare witneſſe, that is to 
ſay, the beholder inwardly of his owne ſecret 
conſcience : then the which, God hath giuen no⸗ 
— man that is moze diurne and heauenlp. 
he iudgements of God are many and ſecret, 

but they are all true, holy, and god. 
Both hatred, loue, and couetouſneſſe, cauſcth 


Judges oftenttmes to fo2get truth, and leaue vn⸗ Ariſtotle, 


_ the true execution of their due and ſtratght 

char ge. | 

They are wozthy to be accounted wicked Judges 
K 4 which 


-y 


An Hurd DOOKEC, 
which eyther oferrour, either ofaffection, ey⸗ 
ther of coꝛruption oz of negligence doe diſcharge 
the wicked, and condempne the iuſt and inno⸗ 
cent. 

Whatſoeuer it ſhall chance ther to heare thine 
eie not conſenting and knowledging the ſame , be 
leue not, noz haſtely credit thine eare, but belceue 
and giue iudgement rather by thine eye. 

It is better foʒ a man to b a Judge among 
his enemies then among his friends. Foz of his 
enemies hee may make one his friend, but among 
his friends he ſhall make one his enemie. 

Certainely the Judge that winneth moꝛe god - 
wils then mony, ought to bee beloued : & hee that 
ſerueth koꝛ mon, and lmſeth the good-wils fot ez 
uer, ought to bit abhozred as the peſtilence. 


| Alex. Seu. Couetouſneſſe and wzath in Judges are to 


bt hated with extreame deteſtation. 

The Judges to whom is giuen authoꝛ itie to 
redꝛeſſe a amend wꝛongs, bether that other-whis 
yo — griefeg, and ſtirre hp greater miſ⸗ 

ſetes. . 

He that is not deceiued by flatterers, that is not 
co2rupted with gifts , and not fo2getfull of hig 
vnderſtanding, that man may xightly bee cal⸗ 
ted a god Judge. 


The ſumme of all. 
Tudges to whom authoritie is giuen, 
From their liege Lord, and moſt deere ſoueraigne, 
To rule rightly bis lawes they ſhould bee driven: 
By wiſedeme and learning chiefly to refraine, 
From couetiſe, that hath truth in diſdaine- 
For iudges that ſhould eaſe & aſſwage many griefes, 
Are ſometime th' occaſion of great miſchiefes. 


Ofluſtice and iniuſtice. 
Of Iuſtice and Iniuſtice. 


Aſtice pꝛoperly is nothing elſe then a conkoꝛmi⸗ 

tie of all things in the reaſonable creature to ihe 

law ot Gods minde, by which is commaunded 
that God be loued aboue all things, & that a man 
toue his neighbour as himſelke. 

Juſtice is not onely a poztion oꝛ peece of ber⸗ 
tue, but it is entirely the ſame vertue, and thereof 
onely (ſayth Tully) men be called good men: as 
who ſazth, without iuſtice all other qualities and 
pertues cannot make aman god. 

Juſticeis a will perpetuall and conffant, which 

giueth to euery man his right. In that it is na⸗ 
med conſtant, it impoꝛteth foꝛtitude. In diſcern= 
ing what is right oz w2dng,pzudence is required. 
And to pꝛopoꝛtion the iudgement 02 ſentence in 
an equalitie, it belongeth to temperance. All theſe 
together conglutinate, and effectually executed, 
maketh a perfect definition ok iuſtice. 
The moſt excellent and incomperable vertue cal⸗ 
led iuſtice, is ſo neceſſarie and expedient foꝛ a ru⸗ 
ler 02 gouernour of a publike weale, that without 
it none other vertue may be commendable, ne wit, 
no2 any manner cf doctrine pꝛoſitable. 
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Mar, Cel, 


Ariſtotle, 
Tullius. 


Seneca. 


The foundation of perpetuall pꝛaiſe and re⸗ Tullius. 


nowne is Juſtice: without the which nothing map 
bee commendable. Which ſentence is verified by 
expericnce:fo2 be a man neuer ſo valtant, ſo wile, 
ſoltberall,oz plentious, ſo familiar oz curteous: 
It hee bee ſerne to exerciſe iniuſtice 02 w2ong, 
it is often rememb2ed : but the other vertues ber 
ſeldome reckoned without an exception. Which is 
in this maner: as in praiſing a man foꝛ ſome god 
qualitie 


The third Booke, 


qualitie, when helacketh iuſtice, men wil common⸗ 
ty ſap, He is an honozable man, a bounteous man, 
a wile man, avaliant man, ſauing that he is anop⸗ 
pꝛeſſour, an exto2tioner,02 is deceipt full, & of hig 
pꝛomiſe vnſure. But if hee bee iuſt with the other 
vertues, then it ts ſaid: he is god and wozſhip⸗ 
full, oz het is a god man and an honozable, good 
and gentle, good and hardie: ſo that Juſtice onely 
beareth the name of good, e like a Capt aine oz lea⸗ 
der, exceedeth all vertues in euerie commendatis. 
Theſe be the: words of a Prince that ſendeth forth 
any perſon with the charge of Iuſtice. 
Aug. Cæ J. J put not the confidence ok mine honour into 
Would thine hands, noz commit to thee my Juſtice to be 
God theſe deſtroyer of innocents,no2 an executioner of ſin⸗ 
words wer ners, but that with one hand, thou ſhalt helpe the 
veel plant - god, to maintaine them therein, with the other 
ted in the hand to helpe to rayſe them that bee euill from 
Harts of all their wickedneſſe. Ind mine intention is, to fend 
Princes, thck foozth to bee a pꝛeceptoz of oꝛphants, and an 
Rnlers, Aaduocate fo2 -widdowes , a chirurgion foz all 
Iudges & wounds, a ſtaſfe fo; the blinde, a afather to eue- 
Iuſticiaries ry perſon, to ſpeake faire to mine enemies, and to 
retoyce my friends. | 
Mar. Aur Euery Pzince committing charge of Juſkice 
* tohitn thatheſezth vnable to execute the ſame, oꝛ 
doth not pꝛincipally foꝛ iuſtice ſake accompliſh 
iuſtice, but doth it fo2 his owne pꝛoflt, oz elſe to 
pleaſe the partie:thinke ſurely , when the Pꝛinee 
doth not regard this, by ſome way that he think⸗ 
eth leaſt of, her ſhall ſee his honour infamed, his 
credence loſt, his goods deminifhed, @ ſome great 
chaſtiſement come to his houſe. | 
Mar.Aur. It is an vagodly thing to commit the authozity 
of iulkice into the hands of an vniuſt man. * 
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Of Iuſtice and Iniuſtice. 70 
Che vpniuſt men doe great intuſtice, to ſpeake e⸗ 
vill of them that bee iult, and ſpecialiy of God fox 
he is moſt iuſt. 
As God doth neuer vniult things, ſo man ne⸗ 
uer lightly doth any iuſt thing. i 
Nothing ought to ber pꝛomiſed, which ſhould Tullius. 
be in any wiſe contrary to iuſtice, - 
Ftay thy felfe with iuſtice, and cloath the with Seneca. 
th —_ ſo ſhalt thou be happy, and thy wozkes 
p20 
Uſe iuſtice, and thou ſhalt be both beloued and 
alſo feared. 
All that is done by iuſtice is well done: but all 
that is done other wiſe, is euill. | 
Juſtice is a meaſure which God hath 02dar= pL... 
ned vpon the earth to 'defend the f&ble from the 
mightte,andthe true from the vntrue, and to rote 
out the wicked from among the god: a 
No man can be iuſt that dzeadethdeath,paine, Tullins:* 
bintſhment, oppꝛeſſion, oz pouertie: 92: any War 
betoꝛe equitte pzeferreth the contraries. 
Swekt hope followeth him that liueth holilp Homer. 
and tuſtle, nouriſhing his hart, and cheriſhing his 
olde age, and comkozting him in all his miſeries.. 
None delighteth in iuſtice, but the iuſt man. Alex. Secu 
thou haue al waies reſpect vnto luſtice, and 
conſider the cauſes with a pꝛudent minde thegreat 
— of the Law ciuill, ſhall not much 
trouble 
He — vpꝛightly intendeth to the common 
weatemay well be called iuſt: but he that intend⸗ 
eth to his owne onely p2ofit is a vicious perſon. 
Without iuſtice no Realme may pꝛoſper. 
Without iuſtice no citte may iong; be inhe- 


Be 


vid, | 


The third Booke, ' 


Bee not aſhamed to doe tulkice,fo2 all that ig 
done without it, is tyzannie, 5 137 
Two manner ot wapes all iniuries are done: 
the one is with⸗holding anothers right: and the 
other in taking away anothers right. 
Mar, Aur, Euery man in generall loueth iuſtice, vet they 
all hate the execution thereof in particular. 
Zeno. There is nerther iuſtice noꝛ friendſhip in them, 
among whom nothing is common. 

The rigoꝛ ot᷑ iuſtice, which ſeemeth to be in 
p2inces,tn puniſhing offenders againſt the weale 
publike, is but a foʒme of diſcipline conuentent 5 
neceſſary , Hauing regard:toſuch perſons as be 
found coꝛrupted with all kindes of vice and haut: 
tng their mindes and wits all difpoſed to folly, 
which being a generall detriment, Pꝛinces ſhould 
ble therein amoze ſharpe remedie, and therefoz 
conſequentlyit ſhould be found the moze conu ent 
Mar. Aur. ent and ſper die. 

It is a great cuſtome, and righteous iuſtice, q 
that willingly dzaweth to fin, againſt his wil 
.--: ., Gould bee dꝛawen to patne. ' 
Philip-rex. Haynous tranſgreſſions muſt of neceſſitie bs 
ſuppꝛeſſed by due iuſtice, cozrection and puniſh 
ment. | 1.75 | 
The chiefe cauſe why euitl and mifchieuon 
men ought to be puniſhed in this life is, that othn 
being reſtrayned with the feare of the penaltt, 
may abſtaine from ſinne, and that the quietneſi 
alſo and ſafetie q mans life may be p2eſerned. 
Juſtice exalteth the people: but ſufferance to 
= — the people molt wzetched and miſt 
table. | 
- Like as a god pꝛince is alwayes moſt gratis 
oug, molt fauourable,and boynteous vnto ali ſud 


Alex. Scu. 
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Of luſtice, 71 
as be ſlncere in their miniſtrations, and ſuppoꝛ⸗ 
ters of equitie:ſo is the rigoʒous, ſharpꝑ and terri⸗ 


bie to ſuch as be coʒꝛrupt Judges, e oppꝛeſſours 
of Juſtice, 


There is nsthing to bes moze abhozred then Alex. Seu. 


the ſelling of Juſtice, which knoweth no reward: 
How much moze intollerable is the ſelling of 
iniuſtice, 02 w2ong, wherby the one part ſuffereth 
dammage by ſuſtayning of w2ong, the other is 
moze in dammage by leaſing of his god name, and 
alſo his money (it it happen) as it hath done ofs 
tentimes by a god and righteous gouernour,that 
he which hath done w2ong, be compelled to make 
reſtitution. 


There be two kindes of iniuſtice, the one is ot Tullius 


ſuch as doe wzongkully offer it, and the other iz of 
thoſe, who although they be able, doe not defend 
the wzong from them, vnto whom it is wicke dl 
offered, 

Like as extoztfoners and bꝛibers are to bee im⸗ 
poueriſhed, ſo god men a tuſt are to be inriched. 

As the cutting of Mines, and all other trees, 
is cauſe of better andmoze plentifull fruit: ſo the 
puniſhment or thebad, cauſeth the god to flouriſh, 

There is nothing moze impoſſible to coꝛrect, 
then the manvers of him who will ſeeme to know 
all things, and vet contemning the god, will onelp 
imbzꝛate thoſe things that be euill. 

Men that haue not in themſelues a perfect and 
ſound minde, are to bee vtterly reiected, as coꝛrup⸗ 
ted both in iudgement and in minde. Ind it there 
come from them any appearance of wiſedome, it 
thall tend rather to the doing of miſchiefe, then to 
the doing of any godneſſe. 

Isthe vertue of Juſtice maketh clemencie the 
mo2e 


Alex. Sen. 


The third Boo ke 
moꝛe excellent and noble: ſo on the other ide cle⸗ 


mencte allo maketh * the moze amtadie and 


ſemely. 

Juſtice maketh lawes andnot lawes Juſtice: 
alſo he that readeth the law ſeth the commaunde⸗ 
ment of Juſtice, but ſcerngthe law onely in that, 
that he ſeeth it he doeth know Juſtice. But con- 
trariwiſe, he that knoweth Juſtice, by her may he 
diſcerne what is right, oʒ what is wzong, what is 
equatl oz vnequall, and by the patterne of Juſtice 
map inuent a remedie pꝛoper oꝛ necefſary, which 
expꝛeſſed in woꝛd oz wꝛiting may be called a law. 

The knowledge of Juſtice eyther happeneth 


by ſpeciall influence from the high God, oz elſe it 
is gotten with the ſtudie of wiſedome, compꝛe⸗ 


hended in the boskes of wiſe men: who of Pitha. 
goras were called Philoſophers, which doth ſigni⸗ 
fic the louers of wiſedome: Wherefoꝛe they which 


by diuinc inſpiration, 02 by ſtudy of the wozks ot 


excellent wiſe men, haue the true knowledge of 
Juſtice and haue beſt vnderſtanding what is iuſt, 
and conſequently can pꝛouide remedies acco2ding 
to iuſtice. Which remedtes if they once be made 
vntuerſall, they be lawes,howſoeuer they be pꝛo⸗ 
nounced, be it by a multitnde; oz by one perſon, 


The ſumme cf all. 


The vertue of Iuſtice both precious and incomparable 
Should be fa —2— in the harts of all geuerners, 

without which vertue nothing may be commendable, 
Before God the King, and the higber powers, 
Or otherwiſe reli efe to baſe inferiowrs. 
For the wicked and vniuſt man t hat hath infice 010. 


| 


To defraud the poore righteous, fullclaſiy deth crepe... © 5 
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Of parents. 72 
Of Patents and bringing vp of ydutli. Cap. VIII. 


VV 7 Hat manner childꝛen ſhall be bozne ty- Licurgue. + | 
eth in no mans power, but the right 
bringing vp that they may pꝛoue god, 
lpeth in his power. 
Parents that indede are god parents, ought Mar Aur. 
to know how to bꝛing vp their childzen. 
It᷑ thou haſt vader thek a charge of childzen and 
kamelp, bꝛing them vp reuerenil in obedience and 
chaſtitie. 1 
So pꝛepare foꝛ thy childꝛen in their youth, that 
they afterwards fall not to wickednefle, and then 
their nne to be imputed bnto thee, 
It is to be imputed vnto the bꝛingers bp of chil- Philip. 
dꝛen ik after wards they pꝛoue to be well manered | 
02 otherwiſe. 

'Thole parents areto be blamed, that are very 
carefull to heape vp riches, and take no care foz 
the god dꝛinging dp of their childꝛen. | 
Good bꝛinging vy is the head of god manners. Socrates. 

Good bꝛinging vp maketh a man well dilpoſed. 
He is perfect which to his god bzinging bp, 
iopneth other vertues 

It is not poſſible foꝛ him to be of vertuous Seneca. 
diſpoſition, that is wealthie a wantonly bzought | 
vp in ppottug and pleaſures. Placed 

Noble wits cozrupted in bzinging vp, pꝛoue | 
moꝛe bnhappy,then other that be moꝛe ſimple. 

The child is not bound to his parents of whom 
he hath not learned ſome good thing. 

This all men ( naturally) receiue of their pa⸗ Plato. 
rents and to be alwaies remembꝛed of them foz 
their comkozt:which is that no man liueth fo pw1- 
ie in this woꝛld, as he poꝛelp came into it. Th 

s 


ought his bztnging vp to bee. 
Alex. Seu. Childzen by their laſciuious and remiſſe educa- 
tion, grow in time to be perſons moſt monſtrous 
Diogenes. Aud flithy in conuerſation of liuing. 
Diogenes. Childzen ought of congruence to de trayned and 
Tullius framed to vertuous diſpoſition. 
, Parents ought to rebuke and chaſtice their 
childzen, and that ſecretly in their houſes. 
Seneca. We teach our childꝛen kiberall Sciences, not 
becauſe thoſe, Sciences may'giue any vertue, but 
becauſe they make the mind apt to receiue bertue. 
The ſkudiogs Father careth moze how to bzing 
bp his childꝛen in honeſtie, then how to liue plea- 
Alex. Seu. ſantly. The wiſe Father moꝛe conſkdereth what 
his Sonne ſhal be tn eſtimation of other men, then 
how he may content his {ingular affection. 
Mens childzen be diuers and of ſund2y condi⸗ 
tions, ſome be of nature apt to vertue e toward⸗ 
neſſeñ and ſome ot nature not ſo pꝛompt and bene- 
uolent, wherefo2e, by education they muſk there⸗ 
vnto bee koꝛmed . Some be quicke of Wit, ſome 
dull in capacitie. 
Of ſharpe wits, ſome moſt doe reſplendiſh in 
* actes that bee honeſt, and other ſckme quickeſt in 
maltce and ſhzewdneſle, 
The god and diligent father oz maſfer,ey- 
ther of them is cqually carefull,and aſſayeth firſt 
by education, to make them all confozmable to his 
god intention, and appetite. 
| Uſe exainvles, that ſuch as thou teacheſt may 
+ Pythago, vnderſtand thee the better. | 
Plato, Bee ſober e chaſt among vong folke, that they 
may learne otthck, & among old that thou maieſt 
learne of them. 96 


Socrates. The better of birth that a child is, the better 


Parents. 3 
He ought not to lye that taketh bpon him to 
teach other. * - 
Childzen muſt euen from the very youth be Quintaliz 
kruitfully trayned in their exerciſing and doing of 
the beſt and moſt godly thin 38, ſith nothing ſtick⸗ 
eth moꝛe faſtly then that which is receiued and tas 
ken of pure pouth, not yet infected with peruerſe 
and crozed'maners 02 opinions. | 
Nothing either ſinketh deeper,o2 cleaueth faſt⸗ pabius 
er in the minde, then that which in the youth and 
tender yeeres is pow:edin. 
What thing a man in tender age hath moſt in vre, 
The ſame to death alwayes to keepe he ſhall beſure, 
Therefore in age who greatly lengeth good fruit to 
In youth he muſt apply himſelf good ſeed to ſow(morvy 
As long as a tunne or a veſſell may laſts Thee 
Of the fi ſt licour it keepeth the taſt: Horace. 
And youth being ſeaſoned in vertuous labour 
Wil euer after thereo keepe the ſaucur. | | | 
Like as ware is ready and plyant to receiue any Hermes, 
pꝛint oz figure: ſo is a vong child apt to any kinde 
of learning. | 5 140 1 
Like as there is no beaſt ſs wilde, but diligence Ariſtotle, 
map make tame ſo there is ns childe ſo bntoward 
no2 no wit ſo bnriily : but that good bzinging vp 
may make gentle and vertuuus. 
Like as there is no tree but will ware barren Plutarch; 
and grow out of faſhon, it it be not well attended: Ye 
ſo there is no wit ſo god but will waxe eutll, if it 


Eurip. 


be not well applyed. - 3 

Like as they which bꝛing vp hozſes well, teach Socrates. 
them firſt to follow the bꝛidle: So they thatteach +<- 
thildꝛen, ſhould firſt teach them to giue eare to 1 
that which is ſpoken. i 


He that teacheth good to other, and followerh tt ze 


not Himlelfe:is like him which lighteth a candle, to 
P others and goeth himſelfe darkling. 
Alex Mag, We are no leſſe bound to our Schoolematſters 
that rightly teach vs, then we are to our very na⸗ 
turall parents. = Ts 
Quineilis,”, It is moſt meet tobe inſtructed by them that 
be beſt learned, koꝛaſmuch ag it is difficult to put 
out of the minde that which is once ſetled : the 
double burthen being painekull to the Maiſters 
that ſhall ſucce de, e berily much moꝛe to Vnteach 
then to teach. by 
"MY What inſtructions ſoeuer thou intendeſt to giue 
Horace. he not too tedious therein, that the minds of the 
hearers may the moꝛe caſtiv perceiue it, and the 
better retaxne it. | | | 
Mar,Aur. The teachers to ꝛinces, and maiſfers to diſ⸗ 
Lbiples, pꝛo fit moe in one day with good examples, 
then in a whole yeare with many leſlons. 

The maiſter that inſkructeth,ought firſt to giue 
to his ſcholler a ſtrong bꝛidle, and a ſharpe bit, to 
the intent he map be well mouthed,ſo that no man 
take him with lyeg. 

Juuenal. Thoſe that be pong, and with - hold due reue⸗ 
Chilon. rence bnto their elders, are not wozthy of life. 

The honoz due vnto our parents, is none o⸗ 

therwiſe to bebnderſtcod, but to iudge diſcreetly, 

- reuerently, and honozable ofour parents, and to 

eſteeme well of all their things; not onely as ot 

Iders,but pꝛincipally becauſe they be parents, 

hom God ved as inſtruments to the entent 

. that.by them wee might Haue naturally in this 

world our firſt beginning and entrance into life, 

and by whom after our birth we be moſt tenders 
iv bꝛought vp,carefully attended vpon, naturally 
deloued,and moſt daintelie fed and nouriſhed. 
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In honouring of our parents, we doe not one⸗ 
Ip honoꝛ the great vertue and power of God, but 
alſo the excellencie ok his goodnes, whereby we 
are made and boꝛne men euen of the bloud of man. 
It is the firſt law euen of Nature, that we Valerius 
ſhould dearely loue our parents, max. 
If childꝛen vſe to eate and lleepe ouermuch, they 
be there with made dull to learne. 15 

It appertaineth to Pꝛinces to ſ>> that their 80 on. 
childꝛen be wel bꝛought vp. inkoꝛmed tn wiſedome 
and inſtructed in manners, that they may be able 


after them the better to rule and gonerne theirs 


Bingdomes. 1 


The ſumme ok all. 


Parents and maiſters that haue charge ouer youth, , 
Ought well to regard, their office and duety, 

And bring h their children in gods holy truth, 

By word and examble, both honeſt and godly, , 
Rebuke, chaſtice, and inſtruct them gently, ' 

For as they ſhall order themſelues hereafter, 

It Hall be imputed vnto their teacher. 


Of Obedience. Cap. IX. 


Bedience is a vertue ot high and great eſti⸗ Socrates, 
mation befoze God, who willcth it to raigne 
in the hearts of allmen,toſhew and ſet foꝛth 
the loue and amitie due to God and man. As the 
dhtloſophers wziteth: be fauourable to all men, 
e obedient and in ſubiection to all lawes, but a- 
boue all things obey rather Goo then men. OG” 
i,-Plotinus doth alſo wzite, that obedience is an Plotinus. 
tncomperable vertue, and due both to God & man: 
| 4. 2 that 


Plato. 


1. Peter. 2. 


Pro. 8. 
Ariſtotle. 


Alex. Scu. 


Pontanus 


Thopon 


The third Booke, 


that is to ſay, firſt and chiefly vnto God, and then 
to thoſe that be ſent ok him and ſet in authozitie, 
alſo to parents, maiſters and officers. 

Thou falleſt into diſobedience and great pꝛe⸗ 
ſumption, when thou grudgeſt againſt thy rulers, 
although they be woꝛthy ot all diſpꝛapſe. 

Pꝛinces being by God put in authoztitie are his 
vicegerents, and ſhould therefoze require obedi⸗ 
ence, which we muſt doe vnto them with no leſſe 
fruit foꝛ Gods ſake, then we ſhould doe it ( what 
honour ſoeuer it were) unmediately vnto God 
himſelfe, F | 

Ind in that place he hath ſet Pzinces , whom 
(as repꝛeſenters of his image vnto men) he would 
haue to be reputed the ſupꝛeme and moſt high, 
and to excell among all other humane creatures, 
as the holy Ghoſt witnefſeth , and that the ſame 
pꝛinces doe raigne by his authozitie, the holy pꝛo⸗ 
uerbs maketh true repozt, By me (ſayth God) 
Princes doeratgne.#c. 

Reuerence thine elders with obedience. 

OD beylawes,foz he that is obedient to the law 
obeyeth God 

Where any obedience is due, there ought to 
be excluded all kinde of repꝛoch, all rebuking oz 
mocking , conſidering that thereof enſueth con⸗ 
tempt, which like a peſtilence conſumeth all lawes 
and authoꝛities. | 

What manner of obedience may be there wher 
vice is much made ot, and rulers not regarded: 
whoſe contempt is the oꝛiginall fountaine of all 
miſchiefe in euery wealepublike? 

Where reaſon ruleth, appetite obeyeth. ; 

A man obedient to nature, cannot hurt a man. 
That country is well kept where the king — 

ne 


of Obedience, 55 
not only know how to gouerne it, but rather be⸗ 


tauſe alſo the people know how to obey him. 


The people owe obedience to their pꝛince, and Mar. Aur 


to his perſon great reuerence, æ to fulfill his com⸗ 
maundement: and the Pꝛince oweth equall iuſtice 
to every man, and merke conuerſation to all men. 
The king obeyeth no man, but the law onelp. 
The publike wealth is there perpetuall, and 
without any ſodayne fal, where the Pꝛince findeth 
obedience, and the people findeth loue with the 
pꝛince, foz the loue of the Lozd oz Pꝛince bzeed= 
eth the god obedience of the ſubiect: and the os 
bedience of the ſubiect, bꝛerdeth the god loue of 
the Pꝛince. 
Wicked men obey foz dꝛead, and the god foꝛ 
there goodneſſe. 
Ra wicked and diſobedient perſons ſckke cons 
on. 
Loue him that obeyeth God and his pꝛince, and 
cke not his fellowſhip that diſobeyeth them. 
The interiour perſon oꝛ ſudiect ought to con⸗ 
der, that albeit in the ſubſtance of a Soule 
and body he is equall with his ſuperioz ,yet fo:af- 
much as the powers and qualities of the ſoule 
and body with the diſpoſition of reaſon, be not in 
euerie man equall,therefoze God oꝛdayned a di⸗ 
uerſttie of pꝛeheminence in degrees to be among 
men, fo2 the neceſſary pꝛeſeruation of them in 
confo2mitte of liuing. 
Reuerently obey thy parents. 
Uanquiſh thy parents with ſufferance. 
Striue not with thy father & mother, although 
thou ſap the truth. 


L ooke what obedience thou rendꝛeſt to thy pa- , 


rents,lake fo the like _ ofthy childꝛen. 
23 


Iuſtinian. 


riſtippus. 


The third Booke. 

Tullius. It is the part ofa young man to reuerence his 
elders, and of ſuch to chooſe out the beſt and moſt 
commended, whoſe countetl and authozity he may 
leane bnto,fo2the vnſkilkulneſſe of tender yeercs 
muſk by old mens experience be oꝛdered and go⸗ 
uerned. 1 , 1 | : 

Socrates. Seruants (in word and deed) owe due obedi⸗ 

een ce vntotheir bodely maiſters. 

Alex. Sen A ſeruant made malipart, will Kick at his du⸗ 

tand labour by cuſtome becommeth eaſfle. 

Gentle mafters haue commonly pꝛoud ſeruants, 
and of a maſter ſtt:xdy and fierce, a little winke to 
his ſeruant is a fearefull cemmanndement, 

He obeyeth many that obepeth his luſts. 

Hee doth himſelfe wzong which obeyeth them 
whom he ought not. f I 
Hermes, He that at one inſtant another will defame, 

Wil alſo at another, to thee doe the ſame, 

For none are ſo dangerous and doubttull to truſt, 

As thoſe that are readieſt to obey euery luſt, 
Nothing obtayneth fauour ſo much as dili⸗ 

gent obediente. = . 


| The ſumme of all. 


Obedience is a vertue,that God dearely loneth. 
nhich might ely doth extoll the glory of his name, 
And to the e ſſect of Gods lone it directiy looketh, 
As the Philoſopher full worthily writeth the ſame, 
Gods holy loue and obedience excludeth all ſhame. | 
Obey the King,thy parents,all lawes and authority, 
Then doubles thou ſhaltlead thy life moſt quietly. © 


Solon. 
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Of Sorrow and Lamentation, or 
| vexation of theminde. 


Cap. I. 


2 758 D O:row is a griete 02 heautnelle fo2 
I 2 things that be done and paſt. 
Sicknes is the pꝛilon of the bod's Herm 
88 2. CS, 
but ſozrow the pꝛiſon of the ſoute, 
> Sozrow ia next friend to ſolitari⸗ Mar. Aur. 
neſſe, g enemie to company, s heire of deſperation, 
It is a great ſozrow foz an auaritious man to 
ſee his goods loſt. 
The ſuipitious, the haſtie, and the Jealous man Plato. 
liueth euer infozrow. 
The haſtie man is neuer without trouble Socrateg. 
Df ſozrow commeth dꝛeames and fant ate. | 
Wy ſoꝛrow and thought, the hart is tozmented. 
Soꝛrowkull ſighs ſhe w the griefe of the heart. 
There is no compariſon of the great doto2 of the 
body, to the leaſt payne that the ſpirit feleth. 
Sozrowfull harts live with teares and wep⸗ Ci 
ing, and be merryandlaugh in dying. ie 
It muſt needes be that the mindes of men be 
oftentimes moued with vexations & griefes: but 
pet a nieane muſt be had, beyond the which no man 
that is wiſe ought ot right to paſſe. 
The ealing of ſoꝛrom conliſteth in two pornts: 
the one is to deuiſe meanes not to thinke of griefe 
andthe other is intheiniopning of honelk delights 
and pleaſures, 
L 4 Sweet 


Ar iſtotle 6 


The fourth Booke, 


Mar. Aur, | | 
that is tn tribulation; except it be mingled with 


ſome good wozkes. 


eres. 

There be vi. kinds of men, that be neuer with⸗ 
out veration. The firlt,ts he that cannot koꝛget 
his trouble. An enuious man dwelling with folke 
newly inriched. He that dwelleth in a place and 
cannot thziue, whereas another thziued befoze 
him. I rich man decayed and falne in pouertie, 
He that would obtaine that he cannot get. The 
laſt is he that dwelleth with a wiſe man, and can 
learne nothing of him. | 

Securetie putteth away ſozrow,and feare hin- 
dereth gladneſle. 

It thou wilt be counted valiant , let neither 
chance noz griefeouercome thee. 

It thou deſtre to haue delight without ſozrow, 
apply thy minde to ſtudy wiſedome. 

Accuſtome not thy ſelfe to be heauy and ſadde, 
foꝛ if thou doe thou ſhalt be thought fierce: yet be 
thoughtfull, fo: that is a token of a pꝛudent man. 
Mar. Aur. To friends afflicted with ſozrow we ought to 
gtue remedy to their perſons and conſolation and 
comfoꝛt to their hearts. OS 

The miltiplying of friends, is the aſſwaging 
of cares. 

A wiſe man in tozments is euermoze happy: 
but he that is trouble eyther fo2 Fayth, foꝛ Ju- 
ſtice, oꝛ for the ltuing Gods ſake, the ſufferaunce 
of paine bꝛingeth that man to perfect felicitie. 
The Rodde of God, oz his Scourge of affticc 
tion (whereby the pzoud fleſh of man is pinched 
and bꝛought low) is the moſt ready and Ro 

1 : hs meane 


Hermes. 


Plato. 


Ariſtotlo. 


Plato. 


Sweet woꝛds comkoꝛteth the hart but little 


Dek thought commeth watching and bleared | 


"E$ os 
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meane whereby they ſhall be dꝛinen to remember 
themſelues, and to liue the moze honeſtly and ver⸗ 
tuoufly in the ſight of God. 
The greateſt caſement to eaſe him that is in Mar, Aur, 
heauineſſe, is to exerciſe the wauering heart with 
ſome good occupation. -. LY 
There is noſozrow but the length of time map Sulpitius, 

allwage, and make moꝛe caſte, | 

Is a wiſe marriner in clame weather pꝛepareth Plutarch. 
himſelke looking foꝛ a tempeſt : euen ſo doth the 
minde when it is moſt at quiet doubt of ſome trt⸗ 
bulation. 

Wiſe men quietly beare their griefes and 
ſozrowes , as things that are very ſweet e com⸗ 
modious to them, aſſuredly knowing that if they 
ſhall patiently ſuffer they ſhall not loſe their re⸗ 
ward. 

As in battaile the cowardly and fearefull Cicero. 
Douldiour , fo ſone as he beholdeth the face of 
his enemie,leaueth his armour ,and with all ſped 

poſſible betaketh him to his fete and tiudgeth 

awap ,and is therefoze by his enemie moſt merci⸗ 

lelly ſlaine, whereas to him that ſtoutly fighteth, 

no ſuch extremitie happeneth: eu en ſo they which 

cannot ſuffer the frowning face ot ſoꝛrow and la- 

mentation, being thereat amazed, tozmented , 

02 made akraied, doe in faintneſte of courage die, 

when they which do mankullyreſtſt, oft times with 

triumphant iy depart as !uſtte conquerours. 

Soꝛrow commonly taketh not place tn him that Pithaps, 
abſtaineth from foure things:that is, from haſti⸗ 

neſſe, wilfull foz wardneſſe, yꝛide, and llouth. 

; Counſell, exhoꝛtation. and periwaſton, to Him Mar. Aur⸗ 
| | that is in trouble giueth ſmall conſolation when | 
there is no remedie. D 

e 


- 
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Seneca. He is not woꝛthie to liue, that taketh not care 
to liue well. 

Hermes. he is wicked, and moſt to be diſgiſed of all men, 

8 that careth and ſtudpeth foz none but foz him⸗ 

Seneca. felfe. | 3 

Jn all thy trouble remember this reaſon : Hard 
things may be rgolified, ſtraight things may be 
looſened , Eheauiethings ſhall little greiue him 

that can handſomely beare them. 

TLactantius. g euerlaſting felicitie doth quickly follow the 
godly in the ſhozt rate ottheir miſery: fo euerlaſt⸗ 
ing miſerp quickly followeth the vngodly in the 
thozt race of their woꝛdly feltcity. | 

| | { 


The ſumme of all. 


Sorrrow is @ griefe, for things done and paſs. 


FYhich by painfull ſeghs af pearet / fl rom the heart, 
Sorrow ſecretly worketh mans life to waſte, 1 
Sorrow and ſichneſſe together taketh part, 4 
Sorrow muſt be — on when felt is no ſmart, Tn 
And as after a calme, tempeſts doth follow, | 
So after quietneſſe there followeth ſorrow. x 
| | F 
Of Wit and Diſcreation. Cap. II. 
5 | | x 
Plate. Ans wit is the inſtrument of.God,where- | e 
8 by is declared bnto the wozld that all ver⸗ 
tuecommeth of him. { 


There is no greater treaſure then diſcretion and. | 2 
Seneca. wit. 0 


Wit without learning is like a tree without 
kruit. | Js 


Of Wit and Diſcreation, 78 


i Wpreading, wit and vnderſtanding tncreaſs 
eth. | | 
Mans wit (by the will of God) is naturally 
nouriſhed and fed with the gift of leerning and Tullius. 
knowledge: and by time ſpent in ſtudie, it either | 
diligently ſearcheth , oz doth alwates ſomewhar, 
and is led with the delight both of fceing and hear⸗ 
ing. 
Thou ſhall much pꝛofit in reading, ifthou do 
as thou readeſt. 
Wiſedome cannot be p20 fitable to a foole, no2 1 
wit to him that vſeth ik not. Selene. 
Wiſedome ts the treaſure of wit, wherewith 
eueryp man ought to enrich himſelte. Plato. 
Diſpoſe not thy wit both to vertue and vice. 
The wit ok man is apt to all goodneſſe ik it be Diogenes. 
applyed therebnto, 
Mans wit is of it ſelfe ſo coꝛrupt and peruerſe, — 
that by counter fait ing and diſſembling, one may 
eaſtly beguile oz abuſe another, hauing one thing 
ſecretly hid in his heart > when outwardly he 
ſapth and doth cleane contrarie to the meaning of 
— - --- .---; | 
Many excellent and goodly wits are not a little Alex. Se. 
hindered, through the kault of many Inſtructours 
and teachers. 


The wit is made dull with groſe and immode⸗ Diogenes 
rate feeding. | 


A wiſe hart poſſeſſeth knowledge, end a pꝛudent 
eare ſeeketh vnderſtanding. 
A wiſe man ſeeth the plague, and hrdeth him- 
| felfe : but the fooliſh goe on ſtill, and are pu⸗ 
5 5 niſhe d. 5 hy 
Neither. wit, ſtrength. oꝛ courage(in any man) 
can become liuelꝝ and excellent, where the minde Alex. Seu. 
3 it 


F 


Sigiſm. 


Hermes. 


Celſus. 


Polion. | 
Socrates. 


Socrates. 


Xeno. 


Pitacus. 


Thot i. 
Seneca. 
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is addict to ſuperfluous fe ding, to beaſtly idlenes 
o2 wanton paſtimes, but onely by temperance in 
Iiuing, vigtlantp2ouidence,continuall exerciſe, 
whereby ſtrength is nouriſhed , & wits be encrea- 
ſed, like as by the other, ſtrength of body is deſol⸗ 
ued, and the wits be conſumed, oꝛ vnp2ofitably dif- 
perſed. 
The oꝛnaments of wit are much moze fayꝛe, 
then the badges of out ward nobilttie. 
Ambitious men haue vngracions wits. 
A meeke wittie man is hard to be found. 
Thꝛough lack of wit ſpꝛingeth much harme. 
That man that is voyd of wit and faith, there is 
in him no hope of redꝛeſſe, neyther by any comkoꝛt 
no: counſayle that ſhall be giuen vnto him. 
He that hath leaſt wit is moſt poze. 
He ſcemeth to be moſt ignoꝛaunt, that truſteth 
moſt his owne wit. 
Stabliſh thy wit both on thy right hand and 
on thy left, and thou ſhalt be free. 
A bondman to ire hath not power to rule by his 
owne wit. | 
Ffthou ſhalt at any time be conſtrained to 
fight in warre 62 elſe where, truſt moze to thy wit 
then thy ſtrength: fox wit without ſtrength much 
moꝛe pꝛeuapleth, then ſtrength without wit, to 
attaine the victo2y. 
To ſee is but a ſmall matter, but to fo2eſre is a 


token ofa god wit. 


Excellent things ought to be done wittely, and 
with great circumſpection. 
It is better to want riches then wit. 
Shamefaſtneſſe in a child is a token of wit, but 
in a man, a token of fooliſhneſſe. 
A witty woman b2ingeth koꝛth wile childzen. 
Recreation 


A) %% 


they haue a while reſted, they ſpꝛing vp oftentimes 


uen ſo ſtudy and labour bzingeth in knowledge, 


Of Wit and dilcreatiofi. 
Recreation of wits are to be ſuffered: foz when 


the better and moze quicker. 

That paſtime is to be abhozred, where wit | 
llepeth, and idleneſſe with couetouſneſle is onelp Alex. Seu. 
learned, | 

I quiet wit and cleere vnderffanding, taketh 
right great heede of things that be paſt:p2udently 
wayſng things pꝛeſent and things to come. 

The wits which in age will be excellent, may Alex. Seu. 
be knowen in youth by their honeſt diligence. 

No wit can make ſtraight that which nature 
hath made crooked, 

He beſt perceiueth his owne wit: that though Protegeus⸗ 
his knowledge be great yet thinketh himſelte ta | 
bnderſtand little, 

Futhozitie and fauour doth not onely ſhew a 
good wit, but it doth alſo poliſh that which is 
rude. 

God truly giueth wiſedome, but kauour and au⸗ 
tho2ity doe ſhew it moſt chiefly in a Weale pub- 
like. | 

Like as the earth nouriſheth the rot ofthe tres, 
but yet the Sunne bzingeth feoꝛth the bloſſomes: 
and if the ſtoꝛmes let not, hee with his wholſome 
heate ripneth the kruit, and maketh it pleaſant: e⸗ 


which by the comfoꝛt of pꝛinces appeareth abꝛoad 
in ſome miniſkration, Ind if enute oꝛ diſpleaſure 
bꝛing not mpediment, the increaſe of kauour mak⸗ 
eth both wit and learning kruitkuli and pꝛofltable 
vnto the weale publike. 
As emptie veſſels make the loudeſt ſound, fo Socrateg 
they that haue leaſt wit are the greateſt bablerg. 
Like as narrow mouthed veſſels which — Hermes. 
longe 


Ariſtotle. 
Tullius. 
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long in filling, ker pe thetr lic our the better, fo 
wits that are low in taking, are beſt of all to re⸗ 
taine that they learne. 

As ↄꝛon and Wꝛaſſe are the brighter fo2 the 
wearing, ſo the wit is moſt rea dy that is moſt oc⸗ 


cupyed. 
Thelumme of all. 


The greateſ? trea ſure without compariſon. 

For mans felicitie heere in this life, | 
Aboue gould and ſiluer, is VFit and Diſcreation, 

To temper the 9 and com ſort the penſine, 

Or otherwiſe to in h rut man in peace or ſtrife, 

Wit alfo is increaſed by oſten reading, 

Aud like the fruitleſſe tree is wit without! learning. 


Of Friends, Friendſhip, and Arnitie, 
Cap. III. 


>iRiendſhiy is a vertuc, oꝛ ioyneth vertue. 
Friendſhip cannot be without vertue, and 
that in good men onelx. 

Friendſhip is none other thing but a perfed 
conſent ot all things, appertayning as well to 
God as toman , with bencuolence and charitie. 
Ind there is nothing giuen of God (except wiſe⸗ 
dome ) that is to man moe commodions.. . 
Friendchip in good men. is a bleſſing and ſtable 
connexion cf lundzie wits, making oft wo perſons 
one, in hauing and ſuffering. Ind therkoꝛe a friend 
is pꝛoperly named thother J, foz that in them is 
hut one minde, and one poſſeſſion. And that which 
is moze a man reiopceth moze at his friends good 
foʒtune, then at his owne. 

This is a iuſt law of friendſhip, that the W 
a 


T Friends,Frienc [p:and Amitte, 50 


ell things truſteth to his friend, firſt regarding Mar Aur; 
who is his friend. 

It is ſmall pleaſure to haue life in this wozld, 
if a man may not truſt his friends. 

Beware that thou takeſt not them fo2 thy Diogenes: 
friends whom thou ſubdueſt and bzingeſk to ſub⸗ 
tection. 

Friendſhip is to be preferred befoze all wozldly 
things, becauſe there is nothing moze agreeable 
with nature, noꝛ that helpeth man moe, eyther in 
pꝛoſperitie oz in aduerſttie. 

True and perfect kriendſhip is to make one hart 
and minde, of many harts and bodies. Pithago. 

He that would endeuour to take away kriendchiß 
from the fellowſhip of mans life ſhould ſceme to Cicero. 
take away the Sunne from the wezld. 

Friendſhip is the louer of loue. 

It is the pꝛopertte of friends to liue and loue plato: 
together. Ariſtotle: 

Good wit is the beginner of friendſhip, which Plato, 
by ble cauſeth friendlhip to follow. | 

Friendſhip ought to be ingendꝛed ofequatneſſe, 
fo2 where equalitie ig not, friendſhip map not long 
continue. 

Where ady repugnancie is, ther can be no ami⸗ 

— ſince kriendſhipis an entire conſent of wils and 
de reg. 

Theretoꝛe it is ſei dome ſckne that friendſhip is 
between theſe perſons: namely a man ſturdy , of 
opintioninflerible, a of ſo wer countenance,and be⸗ 
tween him that is tractable, with reaſon perſwas 
ded, got Kind countenance and entertainment. 

Alſo between him which is eleuated in authozitie 
F another of a very bale eſtate oz degrck: yea - if 
| tyep 


Tullius. 


Yfocrites. 
Mar, Aur. 
Cicero, 
Seneca, 
Plats. 
Ariſtotle, 


Periander 


Hermes. 
Mar. Aur. 


Socrates. 


Photio. 
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they be both in an equall dignitie, if they be dcf- 
rous to climbe, as they doe aſcende ſofriendſhip 
fo2 the moſt part decapeth . 
Diſtaunce of place ſeuereth not neyther hinde⸗ 
reth friendſhip, dui it may let the operationtherof, 
Infriendſhip fained is great doubtkulneſſe, 
doubleneſſe, faintneſſe, coldneſſe to do god, much 
hardneſſe, ſlipperneſſe and inconſtancie. 

Whereas true friends be, their paynes are in 

common. 
true kriend is moꝛe to be eſteemed, then kinſs 
folke. 

He is a good friend that doth his friend good, 
and a mightie friend that dekendeth his friend 
krom harme. | 

Get f:tendHtp of them that follow truth. 

Admit none thy friend, except thou firſt know 
how he hath behaued Himſelfe with his other 
friends befo2e,fo2 looke how he ſerued them euen 
ſo he will ſerue thee, 

Bellow to fall into friendſhip,but when thou art 

in continue. | 
Who foloueth good manners , perſeuereth in 


friendſhty. 


Put no truſt in friendes in thy pꝛeſent pꝛoſpe⸗ 


rit ie, foz it is an euident token and pꝛognoſtica⸗ 
tion ot kuill koztune. | 

He is a very friend that lightly kozgetteth his 
friends offence. 

Scoznefull men are daungerous friends. 

There is no man that would chooſe to lite 
without friends although he had plentie ok all o⸗ 
ther riches. | ; 
It is aſweet pleaſure foz a man to helpe and be 
holpen of his friends. 1 


— 
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of Friends, Friendſhip; and Amitie. 817 


thing of another. | © 

Friends ought to be like god hoꝛſes, that is, 
they ought to haue a little head by humble con⸗ 
uerſation: quicke of hearing, to the intent that 
they he quick when theo are called: a ſoft mouth, 
to the end that their tongus be temperate: the 
hwue of the foot hard to ſuffer trauaile: and their 
hands open to doe god derdes: their feet ſure ta 
perſeuere in amitie : a bay colour foz his god 
reno wne:alſo that he be without curbs and bits, 
and that he may goe where any katall Deſtinie 
turneth the bꝛidle and reine of Foztun?. 


There is ſo little difference bet vechne our eui⸗ Plato. 


mie and our kriend, and fo hard to know the one 
from the other, that there is great iespardy, leſt 
we (ſomewhat rechleſſe oꝛ negligent) detend dur 
enimie in ſtead of our friend, oꝛ hurt ouꝛ kriend in 
ſtead of our enimie. 


- Theagrement together of eutil men in mil⸗ Ariſtotle, 


chiefe is not friendſhip:f92 frien>{hip is of it ſelte 
lo pure, that it will not be vled in euill. 

Ppꝛoue not thy friend with damage, no2 vſe 
thou him vnpꝛoued. This maiſt thou doe, if when 
thou haſt no nesd tho: faine thy ſelfe to be ute dy: 
in which it he help ther, thou art neuer the wozſe, 
but if he refuſe, then knoweſt thou by faining 


how koꝛ to truſt him. 


Be as mindfull of thine abſent friends, as of Iſocrates. 


them that be pꝛeſent. 


Friends in aduerſttie are a refuge, and in pꝛol⸗ Ariſtotle: 


perttie a pleaſure and dtlight, to communicate our 
pleaſures withall. 


It thou deſtreſt to be thought a friend, do thou Hermes. 


the wozkes that belong to a friend, 
| * If 


One friend ought not to enquire any vntuſt Mar Aut: 


z 


Plats. 


Pithagor a6 
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It thy kriend miſoꝛder himſelfe towards the 
bzeake not off friendſhip therefoze immediately, 
Hut rather aflay by all meanes to refo2me hum, ſo 
ſhalt they not onely retaine to tha thy old friend, 
but ſhalt donble his friendſhip. 

There be many which lack nofriends,and yet 
lacke-friendſhtp. - 

A wiſe man though he be contented and ſatiſ⸗ 
fled with himſelfe:yet will he haue friends becauſe 
he will not be deſtitute of fo great a vertue. 

Beare witneſle rather againſt friendſhip, then 
againſt truth. | 

There cannot be friendſhip bet weene a ſeruant 
and his maiſter, inaſmuch as their ſtates are vn⸗ 
equall: but fo2 as much as they be both men they 
may, becauſe that in manhwd ther be both e⸗ 
quall. 


Mar, Aur. New amities oz friendſhips be weary in the 


Socrates. 


dayes, 

We ſe? oftentimes p2oued by experience, that 
friends lightly taken, are likewiſe lightly left a 
gaine. | 

Doe god to thy friends, that they may be 1017 
friendly: and to thine enimies, that they may be 
thy friends. 

The iniury of a friend is much moꝛe grieuons, 
then the injury of an enimie. 


Mar. Aur. HÞd& that pꝛomiſeth, and is long in fuſfflling, is 


but a ſlacke friend. 


Plutarch. He that caſteth away his kinſfolks, and maketh 


Seneca. 


him friends of ſtrangers, doth as the man which 
would caſt away his fleſhy leg, and ſet on another 
of wad. 

Is fire and heat are inſeparable, ſs are the harts 
of faithfull friends, * 


not ſeing it:ſo ſhould a god friend help his friend — 
pꝛiuily, when he knoweth not ok it. 


The ſumme of all. 


Friendſhip which is the agreement of mindes 

In truth and loue, isthe chiefeſt ver tue 

of morrall vertues, that in the world man findes. 
Wherefore in the world to live who ſo mindes, 
Cughit Friendſhip to get, aud got to enſue 

By lone, not by lu tre, that true Friendſhip blinds, 
Knit with an heart where rancour neuer grew, 
which knot eſtates equalitie ſo binds, 

That to dliſſolue in vaine may Fortune ſue, 
Though malice helpe,which two, all glory grindes © 
So ſtrong is Friend(hip as no ſtormy a 4 
Haue might en moue, nor feare force to ſubdue, 
Where all theſe poynts be ſetled in their Nudes. 


Of Giuing and Receiuing. Chap. IIII. 
A aiuing and receiuing are contrarp the one Catiline. 
to the other, ſo the one is tioze commoulx v⸗ 
ſed then the other. | | 3 
In giuing theſe things muſt be conſfdered, Photien. 
what thing, andto whom, how, where aud wher-= 
foze thou giueſt. 
God will increafe that little that thou haſt, it᷑ 
thou purpoſeſt to gtue of that little. 4 
In receiuing be thankkull, and at the leaſt haue Tir. Ling 
a god will to requite a friendly benelit. 
When thou friendly doſt intend to giue, chaſe 
(as ncere as thou canſt)ſuch a perſon as is plaine 
and honeſt, of god remembꝛance, thankefull, 
M 3 abilaining 


Like as a Phyſttion cureth a man ſecretly,he Ariſtotls | 


3 
* 


Alex. Seu. 


Tullius. 


Mar. Aur. 


Socrates. 
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abſtaining from the — of — no niggard 


of his owne, and ſpeciallp to all men beneuolent. 

Whom peruerle Foztune, long ſickneſſe, ter- 
uice,friendſhip,difl oyaltie otfthem that were tru⸗ 
ſted, oz whom theeues & oppꝛeſſoꝛs haue bꝛought 
vnto pouertie, to thoſe let men extend foꝛth their 
compaſſion and charitte. 

The greatnefle ofa benefit is declared either 
by thecommodtitie,02 by the honeſtie, 02 by the ne⸗ 
ceſſitie. 

He that may gine and giueth not is btterly an 
enimie: and he that pꝛomiſeth foʒꝛth with, and ts 
long oꝛ he doe it, is but a ſuſpitious friend: what 
ne2deth woꝛds to our friends, when we may ſuc⸗ 
cour them with wozkes : It is not right that we 


render him onelp our tongue which is the woꝛzſt 


thing without, of whom we receiue the heart, 
which is the beſt thing within. 

(Thoſe friends are but lender, @ ſcant friends; 
that in pzomiſing many things, will be llacke to 
giue any thing, 

I vertuous hand is not bound to make the 
tongue a fle. 

Pꝛomiſe is an ancient cuſtome among the ſong 
of vanitie : and of cuſtome the tongue ſpeaketh 
haſtilp, and the hands wozke at.leaſure, 

Pꝛomiſe and perfozmme. 

Giue vnto the god. and he will (it be he 
quite it againe: but giue to the euill diſpoked, and 
be will ſtill beg and aſke moe. 

Jf thou beſtoweſt a benefit, kctpe it ſecret, but 
if thou receiue any,publith it abꝛoad. 

Requite benefits. 

Giue to the ne dy, yet not ſo, that thon ne de 


thy ſelfe. 
Gine 


of giuing and receiuing. 83 
Giue at the firſt al king: foz it is not freely Seneca. 
giuen that is often craued. 
Giue no vaine and vnmneet gifts, as armour to 
women, bokes to plow-men, oz nets to a Stu⸗ 
dent. 
Let thy gifts be ſuch. as he to whom thou gi⸗ 
ueſt doth delight in. 
Giue liberally fo2 thy p2offt, Solon, 
Sc that thy gifts be accoꝛding to thine abili⸗ 
tie: foꝛ tf they be to big, thou ſhalt be thought a 
water: and againe, it they be tw ſmall, thou ſhalt 
be thought a niggard. 
Succour them that periſh, vet not ſo, that thou 
thy ſelfe periſh thereby. 
Boaſt not of thy god deedes, leſt thine euill Socrates. 
be a!ſo laid to thy charge. 
Remember them which haue done thee god, and 
kozget not their benefits, 
. Benefits ought to he as well bozne in mind, Seneca. 
as receiued with the hand. Heck is vnthankfull 
which acknowledgeth not the god that is done 
vnto him, and he is moze vathankfall thatto his 
power requiteth it not, but he is moſt vnthauk⸗ 
full that fozgetteth it vtterly. 
One gikt well gtuen, recouereth many loſleg. 
The remembꝛance of benefits ought neuer to 
waxe old. | 
A ſmall thing giuen willingly is moze accepta⸗ 
ble then that which is grudgingly giuen, be it of 
neuer ſo great pꝛice. 
A gift grudgingly giuen of a niggard, is called 
a bariyloafe, which although it be bitter, is need⸗ 
kull to be receiued of the hungry. 
The will ot the giuer, and not the balne ot the 
gift is to be regarded. | 
LD 3 He 


The fourth Booke, 


He is worthy to be deceiued, which while Hes 
beſtoweth a benefit, thinketh of the Feceintng of 
another. 


gtuen a benefit. 
The ſumtne of all. 


In giuing, theſe things muſt be conſidered, 

What thing, to whom „where, and wherefore it ould be: 
Firſt, the good and need: ought to le remembred, 

And they, or elſe God, hall againe requite thee, 

Rut ſee tho be mindfull of thine abilitie, 

Then, if to giue, thou ſhalt be diſpoſed , 

Giue not to receive, leſt thou be deceiued. 


Of Pouertie and Necde. Chap, V. 


Phil ip. Duertie is a bertue learned without ateacher. 
No man is poꝛe but he that thinketh him⸗ 
ſelke pœꝛe. 
He is mighty. which hauing riches is poꝛe, but 
he is moꝛe mighty, which being poꝛe, is rich. 
Mo riches are to be compared to a contented 
minde. 
Protegeus. In all things the meane is beſt: and to liue 
| warily ig a great treaſure: and to lite waſtfully 
cauſeth pouertie. 
He is not to be thought poꝛe, whom his little 
that he hath ſufficeth. 
Not he that hath little, but he that defireth much 
15 poze. 
A man were better line poꝛely, being aſſured 
ol the bliſſe of heauen, then to be in doubt theredf 
poſkeſſin x all wozidle riches, 2s 


Iſocrates. 


Diogenes. To be wozthy of a benefit, is moꝛe then to haue 
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"of POouUertie anc . 
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Fs that man which hath nothing, is counted Cicero. 


but poꝛe and miſerable : ſo is hck allo counted 
moſt miſerable and poꝛe, that is not contented 
with that which he hath. 

Wicked and couetous men, becauſe their wealth 
towards them is but vncertaine and fubtect to 
many miſhaps, are not only neuer contented with 
their pꝛeſent poꝛtion, but thzough their greedy 
deſtre ſtill coueting to haue, their ſtate onely is 
very poꝛe, and of all others noted moſt miſera⸗ 
ble. 

There is no fault in pouerty, but their mindes 
that ſo thinke are faultie. 
Toknow how to vle Pouertie well is great 
blefſedneſle. 
Pouertie with ſecuritie is better then riches 
with feare. 


Pouertte with toy and gladneſſe is an honeſt Seneca. 


thing. 

Be ſatiſfied with little, fo2 it will increaſe and 
multiply. 

It is better toſuffer great neceſcitie, then to boꝛ⸗ 
row of him whom a man map not truſt. 


Moꝛe miſerable is the pouertie of the minde Axiſtotle. 


then of the body. 


He is not to be counted pe that hath in youth Diogenes. 


purchaſed god diſciplines, and honeſt friends, 
he is in moſt wꝛetched eſtate of beggery that is 
= endued with any god qualitie oz gift ofknow.. 
edge. | 

1 letteth not a man to exerciſe mercitul 
ans, 

IA thou fauoureſt the poze that can doe but 
little, thou ſhalt be kauoured of God that can dee 


much, 
M4 Dee 
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He that rebuketh the pw2e becauſe of his pouer⸗ 
tie, rebuketh the maker of the pwꝛe. 

Mar, Aur. Pe may thinke that the father that dieth and 
leaueth his ſonne poꝛe and wile, he leaueth him v 
to much: aud he that leaurth his ſonne rich and ci 
faliſh, Ithinke he hath leſt inm nothing. b 

It is bettet to be d pe mau belezuiug in God 
then to be rich putting doubts u him. 
The miſerable lacke of the yo: e man, and the 
ſuperfluous riches of the rich man cauieth diſcoꝛd 
among the peopie. 

Socrates, Maue compallion vpon poe men, and God ſhall 

reward th with greater riches. 

Mar. Aur. When a man is plagued with pouertie æ ſick⸗ 
neſle (both io ned in one) and hath no ſuccour 
no2 ealement, there ariſeth in him an intollerable 
grieke, a fre not able io be quenched, a ſozrow 
without remedie, a tempeſt full of waackes,and a: 
burning flame both of ſoule and body. 

Pouertie is euill, but riches is woꝛſe. 
If thou deſtreſt to be quietiy minded, thou muſt 
erther be apwze man inderd, oz elſe like a poꝛe 


SSS 


man. 
Plato. A ntedy old man is a miſerable thing. 
Seneca. It thou wilt tive after nature, thou ſhalt neuer 
| be rich. 


The ſtate ot pouertie is ſpecially to be redꝛeſſed 
by the grace and fauour of God, we al waies inde⸗ 
uouring our ſelues by all honeſt meanes to the | 
helping thereof, and not by cozrupt coueting of o⸗ 
ther mens gwd.foz thercunto will then follow at 
Hand, the wicked effects of thefts,of periuries,of 
robberies,extoztiong, and fo fozth,to the further 

\ kindling of Gods-wzath. | 

At theendhonour is giuen to a young perſon, 

poze 


of Pouertie and neede. 85 


poꝛe and bertnous, rather then to an old perſon 
rich and vicious. | 
The rich may haue power to be mozeeſteemed Mar. Aur, 
with pw2e people, and accompanied with rich and 
couetous : but the vertuous poe perſon ſhall be 
better eſteemed, and leſſe Hated, | 


The ſumme of all, 


Pouertie with pleaſure or paine doth appeare 
In all eftates,by ſundry condition: 

Pouertie with ivy is more bleſſed and deare 
Before God then riches without exception, 
FPretched pouerty is of beaſily aſfection, 
And thoſe ſort of men that are poore and vertuous, 
Are more wort hy honour then the rich and vicious. 


THE FIFT BOOKE: 


Cap. I. 
What mentall Powers or Vertues are. 


— Ecauſe the ſoule of man is the 
moſt pꝛecious thing belonging 
l to man the image of God, and 
Q alſo immoxtall, it is neceſſary 
8 to ſhew by what power e mean 
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euerlaſting bliſſe, that is, con⸗ 
tinuall abiding in the loue and 
pꝛeſence of God : fo2 that is the end, that all our 
foules naturally doe ſe&ke fog. 

This bleſſedneſſe it attaineth thꝛough mentall 
vertues, that is to ſap,of certaine powers of our 
mindes, whereby we diſcerne what is god, and ſo 
laboꝛ to enkoꝛce our affections to follow the fame, 
contrary to the luſt of the fraile body, which al⸗ 
waies leadeth vs to euill andnaughtines,Uihich 


mentall powers, what they be, how ther are attatr 


ned, maintained and loſt, and how they ought to 


be applyed (accoꝛding to the mindes of the beſt 


Philoſophers) ſhall be ſhewed, and in their ap- 
pointed places ſhall be knowne from other ver- 
tues,by the title of mentall vertues; which duely 

70 


of vertue. 86 


tolearne and follow J beſcech God gi::e vs all 
his grace: without which all teaching and learns 
ing in this behalfe,ts but mœre vanitie. 


Of Vertu. Chap. I L 


Ertue is no other thing, but a diſpoſition Alex. Sen 
VV. andexterto2 act of the minde, agreable to 
reaſon, and the moderation of nature, | 
Uertuc is a ſtrong caſtle, and can neuer be won: Mar, Aur, 
it is a riuer that ned:th no rewing, a fea that 
moueth not, a fire that quencheth not, a treaſure 
that neuer hath an end, an army neuer ouercome. a 
burden that neuer wearpeth, a ſpie that euer re⸗ 
turneth, a ſigne that neuer deceiueth, a plaine wap 
that neuer faileth, a firrop that foʒth with healeth, 
and arenowhe that neuer periſheth. 
Uertue in all wozks is chiefely and aboue all 
things to be pꝛaiſed, as the head fountatne and 
moſt pꝛecious iewell of all manner ef riches. 
_ vertue attaineth the euerlaſting bleſſed⸗ Ariſtotle; 
neſſe. 
Uertue pꝛincipally aboue all things, purcha- Socrates. - 
ſeth to man beneuolence,friendſhip and loue. 
Uertue is ſhut vp from no man, but is ready Seneca. 
fo: all that deſire her. She receiueth all men glad⸗ 
lp: the calleth all men, both kings ſeruants, and 
baniſhed men: ſhe requireth neither houſe, noꝛ 
ſubſtance, but is contented with the naked man. 
The way of bertue is hard at the beginning, Heſiodus. 
but after thou haſt crept vnto the top, remaine 
there fo: ſure quietneſſe. 
The traceof vertue is as god in god things Mar Aur. 
with them that be god, as the vice and diſhoneſty 
of euill folkes is in euill things. = 
d 


Plato. 


Hermes. 


Mar. Aur. 


Socrates, 


Diogenes. 


Pithago. 
Seneca. 
Socrates. 


Plato. 


Socrates. 


Plato. 


Mar. Aur. 


The fift Booke, 


There can nothing be attended oꝛ rightly coꝛ⸗ 
rected, but by that which ſurmounteth it, and is 
better then it: as vice by vertue, kalſhod by truth, 
wꝛong by iuſtice, folly by wiſedome, ignoꝛance by 
learning, and ſuch like. 

Uertue alone perfozmeth the euerlaſting keli⸗ 
citie. 

It is better to ſuffer ſhame foꝛ vertuous dea⸗ 
ling, then to win honour fo2 vicious liuing. 

To attaine vertues we haue gwd deſtre, but to 
attaine vices we put to all our wozks. 

Few perſons take heed oz haue znowledge, wher 
vertue is to be learned. 

The leſſe time that a man hath to liue, the moꝛe 
earneſtly is the ſtudy ot vertue to be ꝛoceꝛded in. 

To vle vertue is perfect bieſſedneſle. 

$rudence is the gutde of all other vertues. 

Sow god woꝛks and thou ſhalt reap the flow: 
ers of toy and gladneſſe. 

So liue with men as if God ſaw thee. 

Apply thy ſelfe ſo now in vertue, that in time 
to come thou maiſt therefo2e be pꝛaiſed. 

Though Uertue come not at the firſt, yet by di⸗ 
ligent ſeking'it may be found out. 

He that is vertuous and of godly behaviour, is 
like vnto God: but he that 1s contrary is vtterly 
bnltke him. 

It is not poſſible toꝛ any vertuous man (if hc 
be vertuous) that he vulawfully take any taſt in 
any other mans gods. 

Refraine from Vice, koz vertue is a pꝛecious 
garment. 

Apply thy minde to vertue and thou ſhalt be ſa⸗ 
ued. 

Bt vertuous and liberall, ſo ſhalt thou ether 
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ſtop the ana mouth, oz elſe the eares of them | 
that ſhall heare him. 

Olepe not befozethou haſt conſſderedhow thou Pithagof, 
haſt beſtowed the day-paſt:if thou haſt well done, 
thanke God: if otherwiſe, repent and af ke him 
koꝛgiueneſſe. 

Enſue the vertues of thy godly anceſtours. Plato, 

[The chiefe vertue to young men 18 not egerly Socrates, 
to attempt any thing. 

To a vertuous and well diſpoſed man;euery day Diogenes, 
is high and holy. 3 

Authing can coꝛrupt a minde whole de dicate to Ariſtippus. 
vertue. | 
The high vertfies among all noble vertuous Mar, Aur, 
people, couſiſteth not onely to ſuffer the paſſi⸗ 
ous ot the body, t tit allo ke diffemdle them of the 
ſoule. 

'1Trataile and ve | aines to ſpend thy life in Muſsnius. 
the trade of vertue: the parne is but ſhoꝛ t, but thy 
vertues ſhal euer endure. If contrarilp, thou ſhalt 
haue pleaſure to dothat which is euil, thy pleaſure TED 
abateth,butthe tuflltearrieth (ilk. 

Uertue verely exec deth äll things: foꝛ if li⸗ — 
bertp, ſubſtance, heath: and lining, our country, 
parents and child zen doe wel n happeneth by ver⸗ 
tue, ſhe doth aduante all. and hath all things vn⸗ 
der her gouernment. Ind in whom great plenty of 
vertue is found, no. gd thing is at any time 
datnrie. 
Uertuous men feare moze two ayes of p2oſ- Mar. Aur, 
peritfe, then two hundzed dayes of aduerſe Foz⸗ 
tune. 


. Uertue by aduerſſtie is belt tryed. g mon. 


— 1 
That perſon is not wozthy to hue,that willnot Diogenes. 
ſtudy to liue vertuouſly, 


With 


; Mar. Aur. 
— of Juſtice the people are well gouerned and 
ruled. 

Diogenes. UVertus is p2aiſed cf many: but there is no man 
that effectually followeth it. 

Men will put themſeiues to patnes fo2 the atz 
ning of all things ſaue vertue and honeſty. 

Mar. Aur. Jn all voluntary things a man map be vertu- 
ous, but in naturall things, FI conkeſſe euery man 
to be weake. 

Hermes. Like as the epc cannot ick at once both aboue 
and beneath, no moze may the wit apply both ver. 
tue and vice together. 

Socrates, - Like as in a pap2e of tables, nothing can be wel 
witten, betoʒe the blots and blurs be wiped out: 
ſo vertue and nobleneſſe cannot be ſcene in a man 
except he firſt put away his vices. 

Pyrrhns To avertuous man, it is but a ſmall reward 

rex. to be Lo2douer all the earth: and it is but a ſmall 
chaſtiſement to take a vicious mans life from 


; him. 

, Diogenes. Uertuoizs and well diſpoſed perſons,haue he- 

pl neſtie and ſhametaſtneile in all places. 

0. Like as a pꝛecious ſtone in a golden ring: ſo 
ſhineth an heart that is ſetled in vertuouſneſſe. 

Mar. Aur. Poung vertusus perſons are bound to honour 

| auncient wiſe men. - 

Hermes, Like as men choſe gad ground to labour and 
to ſow, ſo ſhould they choſe alſs vertuous and 
honeſt men to be their ſeruants. 

Pluexrch. It is a great vertue to fipe thoſe things our 
ſelues which we repꝛoue in others. 

Thalcs. - vertue man is but in the number of 
beaſts. 

In vertue may be nothing **. 


With bertue God ſuſtaineth vs, and with — , 
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but therein is thr onely image of vertue called 
DSimplicitte. 

He that liueth vertuoully in this lite, his ſpt- Mar.Aur; 
rit ſhall haue reſt with God. 


The ſumme of all. 


Vertue in all workesi is greatly to be praiſed, 

As the head fountaine WF iewell moſt precicus, 
By Veriue friendſhip and loue is purchaſed 
Pertue is garment moſs comely and curious, 
To ebtaine Ne therefore be ſtudioxs : 

For he that louet h vice and doth Fertue deteſt, 
May well be compared to 4 loæth ſome beaffe 


of Wikdome: amentall vertue. Chap III. 


S Apience is the tetence ot things diuine @ hu⸗ Tullius. 
mane, which conſidereth the cauſes of euer . 
thing, by reaſon whereof that which is diuine 

ſhee falloweth,and that which is humane ſhes e- 

fteemeth verp li 

— — is-t + foundation and rote of all Ariſtotle, 
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paine. 
Wiſdomeis * knowledge af divine things, 
and is the head ot all other Sciences. 
True Wifedome teacheth vs as well to doe 
as to ſpeake. 
It ſuficeth not a louer of wiſ dome to repꝛoue Mar. Aur. 
the vices ot others by woꝛds, but it is neceſſary 
— do himlſelfe that which he requtreth others to 
de. | 
Df all the gifts of Sod Wiſedome is the molk Plato. 
excellent 
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Hermes. 


8 
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Pithagor. 


excellent: ſhee giueth gw 
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dneſſe to the god, and 

fo:gtueth the wicked their wicke dneſſe: ſhe oꝛde⸗ 


reth the minde: ſhe directeth the life, and ruleth 


the woꝛks therot, teaching what ought to be done, 
and what to be left vndone, without which no 
man can be ſafe. wel WS 
Wil dome is life, and ignoꝛance is death: wher⸗ 
foze the wiſe man liuet a, becauſe he vnderſtandeth 
what he doth: but the ignoꝛant is dead, becauſe he 
doth her knoweth not what. 
The haters ot wiſedome, are louers of death. 
Wiſedome is the dekence ot the ſoule, and the 
mirrour ot᷑ teaſon: and therttoʒe bleſſed is he that 
trauaileth to get her, fo: ſhck is the ground z twt 
of all noble derds: by her wes obtaine the chiete 
god, that is: euorlaſting felicitie. 
Wiſedome and iuſtice are honourable bath to 
God andman. © 5 a . he 181 as 1 1 K 2 
Okell the god gitrs of Gob;wiſedowe tu mba 
Saneien e n to god people dhe par. 
doneth the wi eee rich, and 
the rich honourable: and 1 * wfainedly em- 
bzaceher cher matzerh line bine God. 
" Pzuderte is the guide ok all other god ver⸗ 
tu g ö Nr ee p : 
Wiſe dome garniſheth riches and ſhadoweth 
— SEES oO EE. 
To meyoflowdegres Wiledonte is an honoz, 
and fwlifhnefle is a ſhame to mien ot high degree. 
Ads woe ſee oftentimes vnder a bare and to2ne 
coat Wiſedome lyeth hid: ſo likewiſe vnder rich 
veſtures and oznaments folly greatly and hurt- 
fullyfturketh- - 
Wiſedome at the beginning ſcemeth a great 


wonder. | 
Wiſedome 


of Wiſedome. 89 
Wiſedome thzoughly learned will neuer be foz⸗ 
otten. 
Sgwiledome is like a thing fallen into the water, 
which no man can find except he ſearch at the bot- 
tome. 
It is not poſſivle fo2 him to obtaine wiſedome 
and knowledge, that is in bondage to a woman. 
Wiſedome moſt commonly is found in him that Boctius. 
is god and bertuoug. | 
That man is vnhappr whereloeuer her come Socrates. 
that haih a wit and will not learne Wiſedome. 

Wiſedome cauſeth a man to be honoured. Alex.Seu, 

A quiet man ioyneth his Wiſedome with ſim⸗ 
pleneſle. 

Wy Wiledome is marked and ſubſtantially diſ⸗ 

cerned the woꝛds, acts, and demeanoz of all men, 
betwe>ne whom happeneth to be entercourſe oz 
lami liaritie, whereby is ingendꝛed a fauour 02 
diſpoſttion of loue. 
Wil dome cauſeth a man to know his creatoꝛ. Ham 
He that deſtreth wiſedome, deſtreth the moſt Solss.. 
high and diuine eſtate. 
He that findeth Wiſe dome finveth life here in 
this liſe, and in the would to come. 
He that ſckketh Wil dome the right way Fndeth 
ger, but many erre becauſe they ſk her not duelp, 
and blame her without cauſe. 
Science is had by diligence;but Wiſedome and Ariſtotl<- 
difcretioncommethfrom God. 
, The feare of God is the beginning of Wiſe= Socrates. 
ome. 

Honour Wiſedome, and deny it not to them Pithagorat 
that would learne it: and ſhew it not bnto them | 
that deſpiſe it. 

21 ſuch perſons as _ beappzoucd — Heliodas 

ile 


The fift Booke, 
vile and nothing at all-pzofitable, which being of 
themſelues void ot vnderſtanding a wiſ dome, wil 
ſtubboꝛnly diſobey iuch as gladly would giuc vn⸗ 

. to them both lage and wiſe countatle. 

Ariſtippus. The repoꝛt of wiſedome and vertue, is god in 
all Tpzants opinion, ſo long as he thinketh that 
nothing which is ſpoken oꝛ done, be repugnant a⸗ 
gainſt his affections : foꝛ he accounteth it vanitie, 
(tudging as a ſicke man) nothing to be god that 
agreeth not with the ſcent 02 taſt of his owne loth⸗ 
ſome appetite. 

Plato. Miledome is a tree that ſpꝛingeth from the 

heart, and beareth fruit in the tongue. 

Without ſtudy of Wiſedome the mind is lick. 
Earely riſing and much watching are pꝛolita⸗ 


Wiſedome. 
Wiſedome in the heart of a fwle is like a flying 


Plato. f | 
thing that cannct long continue in one place. 
A man cfperfect Wiledome cannot dye: and a 
man ot god vnderſtanding cannot be poꝛe. 
Archilaus, It is a ſpectall point of Wiſedome to knowto 
what purpoſe the time beſt ſerueth. 
1 Power and might is in young men: but Wiſ⸗ 


dome and Pꝛudence is in the aged. 

Wiſedome maketh men to diſpiſe death, and 
ought therefoze at all men to be imbꝛaced, as the 
beſt remedy againſt the feare of death. 

As the plow roteth out from the earth all 
bꝛambles andthiſtles: euen ſo Wiſedome roteth 

out all vices from the mind. 
Plato. Like as en hand is no part ot a man, except it 
can doe the office ot an hand: ſo is Wiſedeme no 


Nen be. 
Like 


ble to ke pe a man in health, and to increaſe his 


part ot a wiſe man, except it be occupied as it 


UNI. 


Like as the eye without light can neither ſeb it 
ſclfe noꝛ iudge of any thing elſe : ſo the ſoule that 
lacketh Wildome, is bꝛute, and knoweth nothing. 


Is health conſerueth the body, euen ſo Wiſe⸗ Socrates. 


dome conſerueth the ſoule. 


Like as the ſicke man which aſketh counſaile, Seneca. 


and is taught ofthe Phyſttion,ts neuer the nea⸗ 
rer health except her take the medicine: ſo hes that 
is inſtructed in Wiledome & vertue, and kollow⸗ 
eth not the ſame, is neuer the better therekoꝛe, but 
loſeth the health of his body, and bleſſedneſſe of 
his ſoule. 


Like as an Idamant, by a ſecret and hid power plutarch. |} 


dꝛaweth iron vnto it: euen ſo Wiſedome by a ſe⸗ 
cret meane dꝛaweth vntoit the hearts of men. 


As he which in the game place runneth C wif- Seneca. 


teſt, and continueth ſtill his pace, obtainerh the 
crowne fo2 his labour:ſo all that diligently learne 
and earneſtly follow Wiſedome and vertue , 
ſhall be crowned with euerlaſting glozy. 

Among wiſe men her is wileſt that knoweth 
much, and ſheweth to know but little. 

Upon perfect and true Wil dome, waiteth con⸗ 
tinually t wo hand maidens, that is to ſay: Humi⸗ 
litie and Soberneſſe. 

A wiſe man is knowne by two points: he will 
not lightly be angry foꝛ wꝛong that is done vnto 
him, noz is pꝛoud when he is pꝛaiſed. 


A perfect wiſe man mo2tiffeth his woꝛldly de⸗ Seneca. 


ſires : by meanes whereof he ſubdueth both his 
ſoule and body. 

There is none happy but the godly wiſe man 
no man is rightly happy, except he be both wiſe 
and god: foꝛ perfect and true felicitie is not with⸗ 

out Wiſedome and godneſſe. 


2 Contrariwiſe 


Iſocrates. 


Ariſtotle. 


wiſe man by one perill will auoid another. 


Ire 


| | ” 
Eortteriwile, they which be i noꝛant and of 
tuiil difpofitton de vnhappy:foz where ignozance 
and fin is, there infelicitte and miſery moſt plains 
te appoareth. | 

He is wiſe that acknowledgeth his ignozance, 
and he is ignozant that knoweth not himſelke. 

It is not poſſible toꝛ him to be wiſe, that defl- 
reth not to be god. 

Ft is better to be wile and not to ſme ſo then 
to ſchme wiſe and not to be ſo: yet men fo2 the moſt 
part defkre the contrary. 

A wiſe man duderſtandeth both the things 
that are aboue him, @ thoſe alſo that are beneath 
him, he knoweth the things that are aboue him by 
the benefit which he receiueth therby: e things be⸗ 
neath him, by the vſe that he hath ok them. 

A wiſe man is knowne by th:> points: in ma⸗ 
king his enimte his friend, the rude learned, and 
in refozming the cuill diſpoſed into gwdneſle. 

Wile men foz the truths ſake ought to contrary 
ons ant other, that by their contention the truth 
tnay the better be knowne. 

IF young man cannot be perfectly wiſe, fo: wiſ⸗ 
dome roquireti̊ experience, which fo: lacke of time 
v ong men cannot haue. 

vile man ought to repute his errour great, 
and his godneſſe ſmall. 


Me ſhall be wiſe that ker peth wiſe men company. 


It is a ſhame fo2 a wiſe man to ſay, J thought 
not ſo much. | 
It is a point of Wiſedome to cut away all oc⸗ 
taſlons which might hinder the doings of honelk 
pꝛoſſtable things. 
Mo man can refratne from doing amiſſe, but a 


He 


gane 
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Me is a wiſe man that doth god to his friends, Hermes. 


but he is mo2e then a man, that doth gov to his 


enimies. 


He thac koꝛbeareth to ſpeake, although he can 
do it both wilely and eloquently, becauſe nexther 
in the time noꝛ in the hearers he ſindeth oppoꝛtn- 
nitie fo that no fruit may ſucccłkd ot his ſpeech: de 
therekoꝛe is vulgarly called a wiſe perſon. 

A F wiſe man cannot be flandered of any thing. 


A wife man meriteth moꝛe puniſhment #028 Mar Au. 


light deed done openly,then afecret . 
A wiſe man ought to thinke that while her li⸗ 

ueth in this wozld, he holdeth his feltcitie but as 

aduenture, and his aduerftiefo; a natural patri⸗ 


mony, 


The mother[of extreame miſchieſe ig w#2Idly Plato. 
wiledome. 
Who ſo hath lands and gods enough tall Cicero. 


ſone haue the name of a wiſe man, 


Nothing can happen better to a wiſe man then Tullms, 


me diocritie ot᷑ ſubſtance. 


Deftre nor to be wiſe ty wozds, burt in wonbs: Ariſtolla 


foz Wiſe dome of ſpeach waſteth with the woztd, 
but wozks wzought by Wiledome increaſe int 
the woꝛldto come. | 


The ſumme of all. 


Wiſedomethe moſt high and diuine effate, 
The root offall noble and laudab le ahings, 


The grea 


iftof God maſt ſweet and delicate, 


The tree of all pleaſure that in the hearts ſprings, 

Whoſe deere aud daintiefrnit the tongue forth brings, 

And they that vo wiſdome themſelues wanld apply, 
Muſt diligently haunt wiſe mens company, 


N ; Of 


Plato. 


Socrates, 


= 


Socrates. 


Socrates. 


- — 


The hit Booke, 


Of Learning and Knowledge,two Mentall 
Vertucs. Chap. IIII. 


Dao affirmeth that there is ſet in the ſoule ot 
man, comming into the wozld,certaine ſpices: 
oꝛ as it were ſeẽ des ot things, and rulers of Arts 
oꝛ Sciences. Wherefoze Socrates in the Boke of 
Sciences, reſembled himielfto a mid wife, ſaping: 
in teaching pong men, he did put into them no ſci⸗ 
ence, but rather bzought fozth that which already 
was in them : like as the mid wife bꝛought not in 
the childe, but being conceiued did helpe to bing 
it foʒth. And like as in hounds is a power oz diſ⸗ 
poſition to hunt, in hoꝛſes à arcyhounds an apt⸗ 
neſſe to run i wiftly: lo in the ſoules of men is in⸗ 
generate a limbe of Science, which with the mix⸗ 
ture of a terreſtriall ſubſtance, is darkened. Wut 
where there is a perfect maiſter pꝛepared in time, 
the bzightneſſe of the Science appeareth clcare 
like as the power and aptnes of the beaſts befozc 
rehearſed appeareth not to the vttermoſt, except 
it be by exerciſe pzouoked,and that ſloth and dul⸗ 
neſſe, being plucked from them by induſtrie, be in- 
duced tothe continuall act, which (as Plato affir⸗ 
meth)is pꝛoued alſo in the Maiſter and the ſchol⸗ 
ler. | 

Euen ſo the afo2eſaid Socrates in Platoes t oke 
of Sapience, Iaith to one T hcages: Neuer man 
learned of me any thing, although by my compa⸗ 
nie her became wiler, J onelp exhozting and the 
god ſpirit inſpiring. 1 

Learning and Knowledge is the cnele god 
thing of the woz1d,and ignozance the onely euill 


thing. a 
Learning 


* 
4 


tion of many mens ſentences and acts, to the aug⸗ 


ment 


A perſon void of Learning and ſufficient vt- Ariſtippus. | 


ation of Knowledge. 


terance differeth nothing from a ſtone. 


Who ſo laboureth to aduance the minde with Diogenes. 


god and laudable qualities, and with vertuous 
and honeſt diſciplines,ſhal be aſſured of much the 
better friends. 

Thoſe men that do moſt excell in Learning and Xneas 
eloquence, and doe in ſuch things moze then other Siluius. 
men, they ſhouid be moſt renowned, moſt wozthi⸗ 

Iy pꝛa ſ.d, and duely pꝛeferred. 

Learne ſuch things while thou art a childe, as Plato. 
may pꝛoſit the when thou art a man. 

Endeuour thy ſelfe in thy youth to learne, al- 
though it be painfull:fox it is leſſe paine foz a man 
to learne in his pouth, then in his age to be igno⸗ 


rant. 


It becommeth a man from his pouth to be Hermes. 


ſhamekaſt in filthy things, and to be ſtudious in 


thoſe 


that are honeſt. 


He is to be commended, which to his godbzing⸗ 
ing vp, iopneth vertue, wiſedome, and Learning. 

Be ſober and chaſt amoug voung folk, that they Plato. 
maꝝ learne of the, and among old folke that thou 
maiſt learn of them. 5 | 

Giue gwdeareto the aged, foz he canteach ther 
. of, the. ae to comme. 
Fosget not to giue thanks to him that inſtru⸗ 


cteth 


the in learning. 


When thou art weary of ſtudy, ſpozt thy ſelfe 
with reading of god Stozyes. 


Where can a man be better accompanied then Mar, Aur. |} 


u 


wiſe men, oz elſe reading among bwkes. 
A4 Learne 


a is no — — but wor — aggrega⸗ Alex. Seu. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tullius. 


ullius. 


» DUR 


Learne to — — reiopce in tempe⸗ 
rance, and to giue honoꝛ to ſobyiette, lowlinelle 83 
mekkneſſe. 

Endeauour thy ſelfe to doe ſo well, that others 
may enuie thek therekoze. 

We mult take god herd and beware with dili⸗ 
gence, that wee in our calling doe nothing rachly, 
aduenturoullp, kondly, negligentip, a bnaduiſedlp, 
koꝛ we be not to this end ingendꝛed of nature, that 
we ſhould ſerme to be created foꝛ the effects of va- 
nitie, oꝛ lightly to ſpend our time in paſtime and 
playing, in ieſting, wantonneſſe, and toilitte, but 
wee be rather created and boꝛne to ſſe, Eta 
the exercile of moze graue and pzofitable ſtudies. 

Playing and honeſt paſſing the time is lawfully 
to be permitted and vſed, but yet in fuch wiſe to 
be vfed, that our natural ſleꝭ ping, oʒ other neceſſa⸗ 
ry meanes of reſting be not neglected:and that at 
ſuch time, as we haue ſufficiently ended (in our e⸗ 
ſtate and calling) allfach graue & earneſt cauſes, 
as nepdfully we haue to doe. 

Hee that in certaine pleaſures of this life hath 
ſome delight, muſt very warily kepe a meaſure, 
left he want in time the intoying of the ſame, 

It thou deſtreſt to be geod,envearo2 thy ſelfe to 
learne to know and to follow the truth : foz he 
that is tgnozant therein,and will not learne,can- 
not be 808. 

In whom doctrine hath berne kound foyned with 
vertue, there vertue ſebmeth pure and excellent. 

Learne by other mens ow Athy thine 
owne are. 

He is ſuffictently well learned that kirowes how 
to doe well, and he hath power enough that can 
retraine from doing euill. 

What 
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to be a man not being learned, and a deaſt. 


learning. 


ning to be nothing auailable to the gouernance of 
a common: weale. 

No fmall vtilittegroweth to a common wealth Ariſtotle. 
bythe Sapience of a learned Pzxince, Ruler, oz 
Gouernour. 

The molt learning and knowledge that we haue Mar. Aur. 
is the leaſt part ot that that we be ignozent of. ; 

He that knowrth nor that he ought to know, is Pithagor. 
a bʒine beaſt among men, he that knowes n moe 
then he hath n>d dt, is a man among bite beaſts, 
and he that knoweth all that may be knowne,is « 
God among men. | 
Eckeme Him an much that teacheth check one 
woꝛd of wiſedome, as if he gaue th abundance of 
g Veepc company with them har may make the Xeneph. 
etter. gg tens 82 
e apt to learue wiſedome, a diligent to trach it. 
Search foz the caule of euetꝝ thing. Seneca, 

Labour not fo2 a great numbet oł Bwkes, but | 

fo: che gw dueſſe of them. 1 3551755 
Let it not grieue thes to take paines, to goe to 

kearne of atunning man ſoꝛ it wert d great 

fo doung men not to trauaile a fette de land, to 

increaſe their xe, neh marehants do faile 

far by the ſea to augment their riches. 

In opiuton without learning cannot be god. 

The vnlearned muſt beware that they pꝛeſume 
not to iudge of matters which they vnderſtand 
not without ſore autho:icall direction. 

* Learning 


What ditkerence is detwene a man pꝛeſuming Mar. Aur. | 
Better it is to be a begger, then a man without Ariftippus | 
They are in a w2ong opinion, that ſuppoſe lears Philip rex. 


| 
I; 


43 


| 
| 
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DAA x Ee =o not in the — but 
in the godneſſe. 
Ariſtippus. Learnediligently,the — that is taught 
ther, foꝛ it is as great a ſhame fo2 a man not to 
learne the god doctrine that is taught him, as to 
refuſe a gif offered vnto him of his friend, 
Learning is Studies ſiſter. 
ns Learning maketh yong men ſober,comfozteth 
the old men, is riches tothe pw2e,and garnifheth 
the rich. 
Soctates. Otallthings the leaſt quantitie is to be boꝛne, 
ſaue of Learning and Knowledge :- of which the 
e Wmozetheta ymanhath;the better may he beare it. 
To lache Knowledge is a very euill thing, to 
dil daine to le arne is woꝛſe, but to withſtand and 
repugne he truth agamſt them which teach the 
truth, is woꝛſt and furtheſt from all grace; 
Socrates. "INC is king both ofheauen and alſo of 
3 eart 11.03 $271 
| It is not poſſible toꝛ one man to know al 
things, yet ſhould each man labour to know as 
much as he might. 
Iſocrates. It imo ſhamefo; aman ta _—_— be luste 
392 eth — —— arora) 
4 3 N elfe 0 
Macrob. Het dne eh bimteild weil eltcmeth but 
little af himſelfe: he conſſdereth from whence he 
commeth, and whereunto her muſt, hes regardeth 1 
not the vaine pleaſures of this bꝛittle life, but ex⸗ 
tolleth che lain of God, and bes to liue in his 
feare- . 
He that king weth not himlelfe is ignozant “% 
God, wilkull in wickednelle, hnpzofitable,aud vt- 
terly gracoleſle.. - + | 


Dcmoſth. Hicknes.pouertie,and aduerſitie,are mcancs 
requi 


* 
Lo 
p4 7 
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requiſite (as by the rod of God) to ouerthzaow, 
chaſtice, and keepe low the power ot the pꝛoud 
725. : whereby a mau ſhall the better know him- 
elfe. | 
True Knowledge in the law of God wozketh 
a man to know;himſelfe; and is the onely right 
wax to eternailſaluationd; 
Cunning continueth when Foztune flitteth, Alex. Seu. 
To vnlearne euill, is the beſt Learning. 
It ſeemeth that great vexation e trouble ſhould Hermes, 
he in the mindeofhim that dwelleth with a wile 
man and can learne nothing of him. 
The godly being giuen to the ſtudies of lear⸗ Tann 
ing and wiſe dome. doe chielly beſtow their wue⸗ 
dome, p2udence and underſtanding to mens com⸗ 
modittes. 
The vnderſtanding and Knowledge of vaine Mar.Aur, 
men are hut beaſtlike to thoie that are poſſeſled 
with the heaucniy ſpivit, whichgis ſecret and hid: 
and whereas they ſpeake and utter their knows 
ledge all others ought to be fHillz.2 - + ++ 
Hearing in a mai g,great help ty kn owledgy. Arifiotle 
Much babling is a ſigne ofa ſmall! Knowledge. Pithagoras 
. Bnqwledge ſchmeth to he a Ahn e Ariſtippus. 
both to god and emo 1; 6265 
Knowledge is better in youth then in age. <Zzt 
In a ſhoꝛt while ws learne altiegill, but in a _ Mar.Aur; 
ſeaſon we cannatleatne.aup godneſſe. 
The moze weeralt's raiſe qurſelyes withLear- 
ning and Knowledge,the moze low 0 we nut the 
fleſh with miſerxes . 
Both ſlep and labour are enimies to Learning. Plato, 
þ To learn better is a god puniſhment. {02 1 igno- 
ance. $6 
Learnetoliue wel by teaching of tightepulites. 
. Learning 


| The fift Booke, 

The vertue Learning and knowledge ie — koꝛ of god 

ol learning men, and lodged euen in their bꝛeaſts to this end 

oneiy, that they may thereby know iin, and eſchew 

the ſame, and know vertue and attaine vnto it, to 
tfit be not applyed hereunto of them that haue it, 
the leaueth in them her whole dutte budone. 

Alex. Seu. In vbaine is that long trauaiſe in ſtcudp end test 
ning, where actual experience doth not ſhewfozth 
her fruits. 

Jones. Like as a fetd, although it be fertile, can lin 
koꝛth nogwd fruit except it be firſt tied: ſo — 

minde, although it be apt of it ſeſſe cannot without 
learning bꝛing fozth any gdneſſe. 

Seneca. As we beheld our ſelues in other folks epes,ſo 
ſhould we learne dy other mens repoꝛt, what Both 
become bs, and what doth not. 

Like as in meates the wholeſonmeſſe is as 

much to be required as the pleaſantueſſe : ſd in 

hearing and reading auth oss, wo ought to deſire 
as well the gwvnefle as the eloquence. 

Like as Bees out of flowers ſucke fo:th the 

| — ſheuld men out of Mtiences leavne the 


Is a captaine9-adirecto2 ofa whole hon: 
ſo reaſon ioyned with knowledge is the guide of 


life, | 
| _ -Thelamme of all. 

In mans ſoule there is [ett his froſt entrance 
Into this front Tifeof rare and miſery, 
Certaine hid feeds of pure and linely ſubſtance, 
Rolers of Sciences, as Plato doth refbifie 7 
PPhereby at all times we may the more werthily 
As men among men vhrough Science a Learmay 
Differ from beaſts in wiſe mens company ©. 
ſe a beafts among menregarded vorhin. 
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Of Feare. Chap. V. 


Eare is a vertue that groweth of an vndoub⸗ Agachar. 
ted belicfe in God, and it hath in it ſuch fozce, 
that it maketh courage to flye, and maketh a 
man to abſtaine from ſinne and wickedneſſe. 
No man can be tuft without the feare of God. Soerates, 
It thou wilt deſtre truely to know what is the Mar. Cel. 
feare of God, thou muſk vnderſtand it to be, both What the 
to deſtre deuout things, and alſo to liue deuoutly Feare of 
and holily. The Feare of God is alſo to be bnders God is. 
cod to be the well of life, ſpꝛinging vp into euer- 
laſting life, whereby are waſhed onely the repen- 
tant ſinners, and ſuch as are not filthily ſpotted. 
Feare dependeth on loue, and without loue it is 
ſone had in contempt. 
Feare God adoueallthings,fo2 that is righte- 5... 
ous and pꝛoſſtable, and ſo o2der thy ſelfe that thy 
thoughts and woꝛzds be alwayes of him: fo2 the 
ſpeaking and thinking of God ſurmounteth ſo 
much all other woꝛds and thoughts, as God him⸗ 
ſelle ſurmounteth all other creatures: and kthere« 
koze men ought to loue, feare,s obey him, though 
they ſhould be conſtrained to the contrary. 
It thou knoweſt not what is ſinne, noꝛʒ what is 
bertue, by the Feare and loue of God thou ſhalt 
know both. 
Thinke dpon the reward of inne, and feare Plate. 
to offend. Conilder how full ot griefe and miſery, 
how ſhozt and tranſitozythis pzeſent life is, and 
the vaine pleaſures thereof, how on every ds 
thine enimies compaſle the, and that death lyeth 
m waite againſt the, and euery where catcheth 
thee ſodainely and vnawares. 
Feare 
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1 the great — of God, as much ag 
thou maiſt: conikder his might and puiſſance:and | 
that ſhall kœpe ther from ſinne, and when thou | 
thinkeſt ofHis mercy, remember alſohis righte⸗ 
outneſſc. 
Feare not thꝛeatning, neither be overcome 
with ſweet wozds and faire pꝛomiſes: foz with 
- theſe twaine, the godly (ofthe wicked ) are ſharp⸗ 
Ip aſlailed in this world. 
Socrates. By the feare of God we attaine help of the holy 
Ghoſt, which ſhall open to vs the gates of ſalua⸗ 
tion, whereunto our ſoules ſhall enter, with them 
that haue deſcrued everlaſting lite. 
Hermes. Me that feareth God as he ought, ſhall neuer fall 
into the pathes that lead men into euill. 
Socrates, he feate of God is the beginning of wiſdome: | 
and the want of Gods feare is the very ground # | 


Pithago. 


koundation of allfwtiſhnefle,ſinfulnes, and abho- 
mination. 

When; the Feare of God is once gone from a 
man, there remaineth then nothing elle but light⸗ 
nelle of life, extreame raſhneſſe, fozgetfulneſle of 
God, and running headlong into all kindeof ſin 
and miſchiefe. 

A man that feareth God, ſerueth God. pꝛayeth 
faithfully vnto God and diſtributeth liberally to 
the pw2e. | 

Propertius Hee that rightly feareth God, and eſtcmeth 
well the exccliency ofhis maleſtie krom his heart, 
cannot fozget ſuch pꝛecepts as he? receiued of | 
God, but wil alwaies think vpon the obſeruance 
of them. 

The keare ot God doth not onely withdꝛaw the | 
hand and other parts of the body from committing 


euill, but alſo it helpeth to the clenſing of the — 
an 
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and withd2aweth the conſent thereoftd enill. 
Nothing is ſweeter then the feare of God. 
There is noſtrength of Empire ſo great which Tullius. 
ſuppꝛeſſed by feare can long continue. 
He ought to feare many, whom many do feare. 4 riſtippus. 
Whom many men doe feare, they do hate, ande Ennius. 
uery man whom he hateth her deſtreth to periſh. 
They that deſtre to be feared, ne des muſt they Tullius. 
dꝛead them of whom they be feared. 
There is nothing ſo ſure which ſtandeth not in 
danger of his inferiour. 
He that is not inuironed with charitie, is at⸗ 
tended with terroz. 


The ſumme of all 


Without the feare of God ns man' can be iuſt, 
Nor yet rightly rule his corrupt nature: 

Feare ſtrongly mortifieth all filthy luſt, 

Feare findeth entrance into alife moſt pure, 
Which Feare vpon loue dependeth all ſure : 

Or elſe Feare without Lowe, encreaſeth hatred - 
And whom men doe feare they wiſh wereperifhed. 


Of Death not to befeared, Chap. V I. 


Eath is the diſſolution ofthe body. Hermes. 
Death is none other thing but the parting Ariſtotle. 
of the ſoule from the body. | Py 
What thing is Death but a trap dwꝛe wherin Mar, Aur, | 
thetent is cloſed in the which are fold all the mi- 
ſeries of this life. 
Death doth loke foꝛ the every houre. Baſil. 
As ſon as thou art bozne to poſſeſſe the earth 
Death iſlueih out of his ſepulchzeto 9 | 
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As thou knoweſt not when oꝛ where death will 
mer te the,fo thou muſt remember that alwayes 
and in every place he ſceketh fo: thaw. 

It behoueth a man ſo to vſehimſelfe, that he 
looke foz death every houre:and to be alwayes in a 
readineſſe fo2 the comming of death. 
Auguſtin. There is nothing thet moze calteth a man back 
from finne;then the remembzance of Death. 

Black ougly Death maketh all ſubiect ta the 
rigoꝛ ofhislaw. 

_—— deadly woundeth without dꝛead oz da⸗ 
ce. 

Experience plainly teacheth, and all ages ap⸗ 

pꝛoueth, that Gods plagues thz eatneth, ſickneſſe 

calleth, old age warneth, death ſodatnely taketh, 

and the earth finally deuoureth. 

The life of man is like water poured out of a 
bucket which the earth qutcklyſucketh bp and ap⸗ 
peareth not againe. 

Death is a thing that cannot be eſchewed, 
wherefoze it ought to be leſſe feared. 

Death is common to all perſons, though to 
ſome one war, and to ſome another, | 

An euill Death putteth great doubt of a god 
lite: and a god Death excuſeth an euill life. 

It were better koʒ a man to dye and loſe this 
life, to attaine much wealth, then to eſcape, and to 
liue in miſery. 5 | 
Sogates, FI wozſhipfull death is better then a miſerable 

like. 


Death ts not to befeared of them that be god. 
The carnall and wicked wozldly men, who 
haue their felicitie in this lite, e are ouerwhelmed 
with the vanities of this woꝛld, they immoderate⸗ 
le teare Death, and they tremble and * in 
: their 
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their bodies, when they heare of death: whoſe wic® 
ked hearts and mindes are ſo giuen ouer, to im⸗ 
bꝛace and hold faſt the fickle pleaſures ofthis lifes 
that they do btterly kozget, 02 rather appeare 
doubtfull of the euerlaſting wozld to come. 
Though the bodily death, by diuers means and 
fo2 diuers cauſes be bnto men very tedious and 
bitter: pet the death thereof, foz the teſtunonie of 
Gods truth is vnto the godly moſt eaſte, moſt 
toyfull , ſwert and delectable: becauſe ha ſeth 
(though the eve ot faith) the pꝛeſent perfozmance 
of Gods heauenly pꝛomiſes. 
Death is life to him that loketh to haue ioy Ariſtotle. 
after it. 
Death ofthe euill, is the ſuertie of god. 
Life iudgeth vndirectly of death. 
Pꝛaiſe no man bekoꝛe death, fo: death is the Iſocrates. 
diſcouerer of all his wozkes. 
Death is the finiſher of all tribulation & ſozrow. Seneca. 
Wy that ſame way that life goeth, death com- Mar. Aur. 
meth. 
It᷑ we liue to die, then we die to liue. Mar. Aur. 
Death deſpiſeth all riches, and glozy, and rou⸗ Boetius. 
leth both rich and poꝛe kolke together. 
Death riddeth the body out of paines. Diogen es. 
As the, beginning of our creation commeth of Ariſtotle. 
God : ſo it is meete that after death our ſoule re⸗ 
turne to him againe. 
To men occupied about diuine things life ſek⸗ Plato. 
meth a thing of no reputation. 
Tie moſt pꝛoſitable thing foz the world is the 
death of couetous and euill people. 
Death is the reſt ot all conetbug people. Solon. 
Like as age followeth youth ; euen ſo death Horace. 
followeth age. 
D Shoꝛt 
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Shozt is our lite, and ſhoꝛtly death comman⸗ 
deth vs to cloſe our epes, and to follow the courſe 
of death. | | 

Itter winter the ſpꝛing time followeth, but af- 
ter age youth neuer commeth againe. 

The end of ſtckneſle is death, andthe end of 
darkeneſle is light. 

When the like paſſeth there is no pꝛudence in | 
a pꝛudent, noꝛ bertue in a vertuous, noz Lozd- 
ſhip in a Lo2d, that can take away the feare of 
the ſpirit, noꝛ paine ofthe fleſh. 

He which feareth to haue paines after Death, 
ought in his life time to auoyd the perill, which is 
hig owne wickedneſſe. 

A raſh and wicked eye that delighteth to behold 
vanitie, may well be called the window of Death, 
fo2 it is the deadly miniſter of the hearts concu⸗- 
piſcence, and koʒrunner of filthy facts, thelts, rob⸗ 
beries, extoztions, and ſuch like. 

None nerd to feare death, ſaue thoſe which haue 
committed ſo much iniquitie, as atter death de⸗ 
ſerueth damnation. 

It is a happy mans lot to die befoze he del⸗ 
reth death. 

e is in a miſerable ſtate that wiſh eth to die, 

Thou muſt nee des die, but not lo oft as thou 
wouldeſt. 

Foz vnrighte ouſneſſe and other miſchieuous 
derb des, the ſoule after death is ſoꝛe punilhed. | | 

Death is ſweet to them that liue in ſozrow. 

Take not ſo much thought to liue long, as to 
line well, 

Diſpiſe bodily death,and it ſhall be life to thy 
ſoule: follow truth and it ſhall be ſaued. 

Wiſedome maketh men to diſpiſe death, — 
oug 
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ought therefoze of all men to be embꝛaced, as the 
belt remedie againſt the feare of death. 
It appertaineth to men that be valiant, rather 
| to diſpiſe death, then to hate life. | 
Death and lle6pe be colins germane, Qui. Cur. 
This is to be alwates noted, that when thou Seneca. 
goeſt out ot thine Houſe, thou art not certaine to 
| returne into thine houle againe, and in going in⸗ 
to thine houſe thou art not ſure thence to goe out 
againe:likewiſe when thou goeſt to thy bed, thou 
art not ſure to rile from thence againe. 
Liue and hope as if thou ſhouldeſt die imme⸗ Plinius. 
| Dne day deemeth another, but the laſt day gi⸗ Homer. 
ueth iudgement ok all that is paſſed. 
Death ought rather to be deſtred then diſpiſed: 
N fo2 it changeth vs from this world of vncleane⸗ 
neſſe and ſhame, to the pure woꝛld of woꝛſhip : 
from this trantoꝛie life to life euerlaſting: rom 
the woꝛld of folly and vanities, to the wozld of 
wiſedome, reaſon, and truth: and from this wozld 
of trauell and paine, to the world oẽ reſt and con⸗ 
ſolation. | 
O how happie were it fo2 the bnhappie man Mar. Aur, 
(if koꝛgettulneſſe deceive him not) to remember 
the itate ofthis life, how ſhozt it is, how full ef 
miſerie, vanitie and woe, an appꝛoued exile, and 
hath nothing in it permanent? It is a continuall 
conklict, ſtrite, and war, a wandꝛing wilderneſle, x 
| a vatle of wꝛetchedneſſe, wherein we are continu= 
ally compaſſed with moſt terrible, fierce , and 
feareful enimies, to the deadly wounding,flaying 
and ouerthꝛowing both body & ſoule into hell. O 
(theſe miſchiefes conſidered) why ſhuld man then 
h aue ſuch deſtre to dwel or wꝛetched wozld, # 
2 to 
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to liue in ſuch aloathſome and laboꝛious life ? to 
tarrie in ſuch wzetchedneſſe, and to remaine in ſuch 
a perillous ſtate ? were not death much rather 
to be deſtred? were not the houre of death much 
better then the continuance ot uch a like? foꝛ to the 
godly, death is the moſt happy meſſenger & quicke 
diſpatcher of all ſuch diſpleaſures, the end of all 
trouble and ſoꝛrow, the bed cf all reſt, the doe of 
god deſtres, the gate of gladnes, the pwzt of para⸗ 
diſe, the hauen ol heauen, the entrance to felicitie, 
and harbour krom all miſerie, and the beginning 
of all bleſſedneſſe. Therefoze the dap ok deaths 
Happy viſitation is not to be contempned oz fea- 
red, but rather to be highly celebzated with iop⸗ 
fulneſſe,mirth, and melodie. Farre off therefo:e 
be it, that wee ſhould either at the hearing oz pze- 
ſence of death, haue feare in vs and trembling, 
that ſuch a friend ſhould not be welcome bnto vs, 
that the kouleneſſe of his face ſhould feare vs 
from his god conditions:that the bitterneſſe and 
har dneſſe of his rough hulke ſhould hinder vs 
fromtheſweet taſt of ſuch a comfoztablKkirnell : 


vea, farre off be it. that the feare of deaths diſcom⸗ 


modities, ſhould hinder vs, oz plucke bs backe 
fromthe iopkull embzacing of ſo many and innu- 
merable commodities which he daily bꝛingeth, 
fo2 the moſt quiet ſtate of the godly, and not to 
heare, ſee and fcelc this: wobeto thoſe deafeeares, 
blind eyes, and hard hearts, whereby men wicked⸗ 
ly feare and flie from that which (with moſt ioy⸗ 
full deſire) they ſhould wiſh and imbꝛace. Conſi⸗ 
Der therefo:e thy ſelfe,feare to offend the pꝛeſence 
of God, and feare not the day and houre of death, 
but abide with patience thine appointed turne, 
and thanke thy maker foz thy change, 2 
e 
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We faile with greattrauell thꝛough the great Mar. Aur. 


and dangerous perils of this ſhozt lite, and ſo⸗ 
datnly at one houre we are commaunded to take 
land and diſcharge vs of our fleſh, and to take the 


. earth foz a Depulchre. 


Jn theſe our daies of miſerie, wee reade many 
things, wir heare, we ſee, wer deſtre, wer doe at⸗ 
taine, wee poſſeſſe, ſuffer, and doe reſt much, and 
ſodainiy we are called by death: and of all theſe 
th ings we ſhall beare nothing away, becauſe all 
they and we are nothing. 


All the travels of the woꝛld are weightte, but Mar. Aur. 


the traueils of death are weightieſt. 

All be perillous, but that is moſt perillous. 

All be great, but that is the greateſt. 

© *tingsat the laſt haue an end by death, 
ſ au p death, whoſe end is vnknowne. 

Then (it we be god) ſith we ſhall change the 
wearie life and companie of men, fo: the ſwetnes 
and toy of God: and the doubts ot foꝛt ane, foꝛ this 
ſure life: and the great and continuall feare, foz 
perpetuall peace: Ind this euill and naughtie coꝛ- 
rupt life, foz good renowne and glozie: we ought 
to thinke verily this ſhould be none euill but a 
change moſt bleſſed andhappy. 

Oh what bleſſedneſſe is it to haue death due 
fo: our ſinnes diuerted into a demonſtration and 
reſtification of Gods truth, 


When our laſt houre is come neceſſitie carrieth Photion. 


vs hence, though we be not willing: but if we be 
willing then haue we with God, both thanks, and 
euerlaſting reward. 

Doubtleſſe.ſo onely ſhal the ſoule of man moſt 
happely at the laſt by Death depart fron: the body, 
as ſhe hath afozehand through true knowledge 

D 3 diligently 
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diligently recoꝛded and pꝛactiſed death: and hath 
alſo long time befo:c(by deſpiſing of things tem- 
po2all, and by conteinplation and loue ofthings 
fpirituall)vled her ſeife to be as it were in a man⸗ 
ner abſcnt o2 a part from the body. 


The ſumme of all. 


Death is the liſſoluer of each mortall bodie, 
Driueth all againe to their firſt matter, Duſt, 
Which while we line ſhould put vs in memorie 
From whence we came, and hence to what we muſt, 
Fearefull to the euill, but ioyfull to the juſt. 

Who after this life, through death tranſitorie, 

For deathleſſe life ioyned with iy doe truſt, 

Whoſe life by death is led to greater glorie. 


Of Libertie. Chap. VII. 


; TS. beſt thing in this pꝛeſent life is libertie: 
Diogenes. Libertie be it neuer ſo poe is to be p2eferred 
befozeal delights and pleaſures where libertie 
is not. 
Cicero. He is to be counted ret and at libertie, which is 
voide of all luſt and concupilence. 

Libertie is a power giuen vnto man, whereby he 
may liue, as he himſelfe ſhall thinke god. And he 
liucth pꝛoperly as he luſteth to himſelfe which 
followeth,inconuerſation, thoſe onlpthingswhich 
are god & honeſt, who inioyeth freely his office. 
who hath a fozeſight how to lite well, who obey- 
eth not the law foz feare of puniſhment, but toz 
truths ſake and equitie : and with whom there is 
nothing moze effectuous, then the god ſucceſſe of 
his owne aduifs and iudgement. 5 

Do 
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So pleaſant a thing to man is the ſkate of li⸗ 
bertie, that lie is to be aduentured foz the hap⸗ 
pie recouerie thereof, | 
To a man that is once bꝛought vp with free- 
dome and Libertie, there is nothing vnto him 
moꝛe grieuous and miſerable then to be reſtrai⸗ 
ned ofthe fame. 
Death truely is to be pꝛeferred befoze ſeruile 
llauerie and bondage. | 
That is moſt truely ſeruitude, when a man Diogenes. 
without moderation oz ſtay of his appetite, doth What Ser. 
follow ouermuch his owne luſt and pleafkre : yitude is, 
which to ouercome is mo2e commendable and 
pꝛaiſe wozthie,then winning of many, both rich 
and great Cities. 
Hee is ſubiect to a ſeruile ſkate and bondage Cicero. 
which cannot refraine from his owne affections. 
Hee that is a god man and a wiſe, looſeth not his Plato. 
libertie at any time: no, not ſo long as bꝛeath in 
him endureth. ; 
Df our ſelues we haue no Libertie, no2 abilitie Auguſtine». 
to doe the will of God, but are ſubiect to ſinne, 
and ſhut vp vnder ſtnne. 
In very much libertie it is hard to be modera⸗ Ariſtotle, 
ted,o2 to put abzidle to wantowaffections. 
He that hath Libertie to doe moze then is ne⸗ Macro. - 
ceſſarie, will oftentimes doe moze then is tending bius. 
to honeſty. | 
To much Libertie turneth into bondage, Seneca. 
Hope is bondage, but miſtruſt is Libertie. Thales. 
The couetous perſon, the ambicious, the les Diogenes. 
cherous, with ſuch other giuen to vice, cannot be 
fre and at Libertie. 
A tpꝛant neuer taſteth of true friendſhip,noz of 
perkect Libertie. 
O 4 Dlaues 
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Alex. Seu. Slaues and bondmen, haue only this libertie, 
| to vie a pꝛoud countenance, becauſe they be ſhame- 
| leſſe: and noble men be alwaies knowne by their 
| gentleneſle. 
| Seneca. (They be out of libertie that doe not labour in 
| their owne buſknefſe, that leepe at an other mang 
| — ſet their fcxte where another man ſlee- 
| pery. 
| Mar, Aur. Where there is cozruption of cuſtomes, their 
| liberttes ſhould be b2oken. 
| Terence, Truelyofouer much licenſe happeneth great 


| peſtilence. 
Alex. Seu. Ill things deſtrelibertie, and mankind moſt 
| ſpecially. 

Cicero. It is better foz a man to kgpe his owne li- 


bertie, then to take libertie from another man. 
Will conſtrained, ſetketh euer oppoztunitie to 
flip off the choller. 
Nothing is in the perfect ſtate of toy, if liber⸗ 


The ſumme of all. 


Although honour health, riches, and dignitie, 
Be daintie pleaſures that nature doth imbrace, 
Yet Libertie as writers doe teſtiſie, 

It is the Beſt thing that men can purchaſe 
The poore mans libertie doth plainely deface, 
The rich in priſon,or bondſlaue to riches, 


Whoſe lines are waſted in moſt wretched diſt reſſes. 


of Goodneſle 
Of Goodneſſe. Chap. VIII. 


Hat thing is to be called god, which inclu⸗ plato. 

Jet in it ſelfe a dignitie that ſauoureth of 

God e heauen, ſo that thoſe things are one⸗ 
ly wozthy the name of Gwodnefte, which hath a 
perpetuitie and ſtedfaſtneſſe of godly ſubſtance. 
As God himſelte ie all Godnetfſe,fo hee loueth 
all things that are god, which is Rightesuſneſſe 
and Uertue : and hateth the contrary, Uice and 
Wickedneſſe. 

Thoſe perſons verely may be called god which Tullius. 
do ſo behaue themſelues, and in ſuch wiſe do liue, 
that their faith, ſuretie, equalitie andliberalitie be 
ſuffciently pꝛoued: and that there be not in them a⸗ 
ny couetouſneſſe, wilkulneſſe oꝛ fole-hardineſſe, 
and that in them be great ſtabilitie and conſtancie. 

Jt is not onely ſuffictent foz a perſon to be god, Mar. / ur. 
but it is neceſſary that he put from him all occa⸗ | 
ftons that are reputed euill. 

It is god right, that they which be gad men, plato. 
and doe well, receiue the honour which they be 
wozthy to haue:andto them which be god, and al⸗ 
ready aduanced to honoꝛ, they giue ſuch courage, 
that they endeuoꝛ themſelues with all their pow 
er, to increaſe that opinion of godneſſe, whereby 
they were bꝛought to aduancement, which nds 
muſt be to the honour and benefit ok thoſe, by 
whom they were ſo pꝛomoted. 

Many yezres ofa mans life are not to be rec⸗ 
koned, but rather the god and godly wozks that 
he hath done. 

CThoſe be a curious kinde of men that will ſckke 
to know another mans life and behauiour, and 
be 
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be ſlow to ſckke the amendement of their owne 
liues. 

He may be called gad, that other men fare the 
better fo2z his gdneſle. 

Her is to be counted a god man among them 
that are god, whom neuer man ſaw to doe any e- 
uill woꝛks, no heard him ſpeak any euill words, 
no2 doe anything but it was to the comfozt of the 
nee dy, and p2ofitable to the common wealth. 

Thou canſt not be perfectly god, if thou ha⸗ 
teſt thine enimie, what ſhalt thou then be ik thou 
hateſt thy kriend. 

Let him that is a god man be a louer of all 
god men, becauſe they be god, and foꝛ the god⸗ 
neſle that is in them, let him haue pleaſure in their 
familiaritie and company : foz God ſhall thereby 
be pꝛaiſed, and her himſclfe well commended, iop⸗ 
fully comfozted, and bleſſedly rewarded. 

There is no greater delectation and comkoꝛt 
to him that is god, then to be ſene in the compa⸗ 
ny of god men. 

Like as a man paſſing thꝛough the Citie and 
ſckking where her may finde a god Carpenter, oꝛ 
a god Smith, hearkeneth where the moft hew⸗ 
ing is, oꝛ beating with hammers, and there goeth 
in, iuppoſing to finde that which her loketh fo? : 
even ſo, it thou wilt haue a god man, go and lok 
him out where thou heareſt ſicknes ſhar gl raig⸗ 
neth, oꝛ where iniuſtice gouerneth, will ruleth, oz 
great power oppꝛeſſeth, there ſhalt thou ſurelp 
finde him that thine heart deſtreth. 

Aduer tie is ſent of G od vnto god men, not 
vniuſtly noz cruelly, but foꝛ a god conſtderation 
and louingly : as the doing of a god Father, 
which with an incomparable charitie deſtreth the 
aduancement 
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aduancement of his ſonne to perpetuall honour 
and dignitie, by ſuch manner of exerciſe as moſt 
aptly tryeth his bertue. oa 
| Who doubteth but that they are to be counted Þ . 
god men, which in adiucrſitie be patient, and dea⸗ 
lleth vpzightly both in wozd and deed with all 
men. 
| The greateſt gwdnefle of all godneſſe is, when Mar, Aur, 
tyꝛants are put under by bertues acquuted, oꝛ to 
finde remedie againſt accuſtomed vices, with god 
inclinations. | 
| It thou intendeſt to doe any god, tarry not till Pichiagor. 
to moꝛrow:toꝛthou no weſt not what may chance 
ther this night. 

The gods of the ſoule, are the pꝛincipall gods. 
| Nothing is to be counted goed, that may be Pichagor, 
taken away. 

Friendſhip is the chiefeſt god thing in a Ti- Ariſtotle, 
tie oꝛ country. 
| God men reioyce, that not onelythey, but all Socrates. 
others be cleare of ſuch milchiefes as be put vp- 
on them. 

Men ought to doe wellto god people, and to Ariſtotle, 

chaſtiſe the wicked by rigoꝛ. | 6 
Jn gwd things behold the mercies of God: and 
appiy them aptly to thy ſelf. ind in all euil things 
and plagues behold his iudgements, thzough the 
gg thou maiſt learne and feare to offend 
im. 

Doe not what thou wouldeſt, but what thou 
ſhouldeſt. 

There is nsthing ſo well done of them that Mar Aur, 
be god, but fozthwith it ſhall be counterfaited 
of them that be euill. 

The tongue is both awd and euill to a 7 

he 


Pithagor. 


Socrates. 


Legmon. 


Mar. Aur. 


Plutarch. 


Cicero. 


Mar. Aur. 


The fift Booke, 
The hearts of god people are the caſtle of their 
ſecrets. | 

He that doth god, is better then the god which 
her doth : and her that doth euill, is wozſe then 
the euill that her doth. 

A god thing the further and the moꝛe largely 
oꝛ appertly it is knowne, the further the vertue 
therof ſpꝛeadeth and roteth it ſelke in mens harts 
and remembꝛance. 

It thou doeſt god to the euill, it ſhall happen to 
thee, as it doth to them that fer de another mans 
dog, which barketh as well at his kerder, as at an 
other ſtranger. 

It gd men be diligent to ſerke others that be 
god, no leſſe ought theyto Hide themſelues from 
them that be euill : fo2 a godly man with one fin- 
ger hath power ouer all them that be vertuous, 
but to withſtand one euill perſon, her hath nerd of 
hands, feet and friends. 

A god rich man may ſeldome be found. 

Hee that is mightie, is not by and by gov, but 
her that is god, is immediately mighty. 

It is the part of a god honeſt man to fo2get 
diſhoneſt things, which to remember is a point cf 
euill. 

It is better foꝛ a man to amend Himſelfe by 
following the good example of his pꝛedeceſſaurs, 
then to make his ſucceſſours ware wozſe by fol-- 
lowing his vnthꝛifty vicious liuing. 

The greateſt kault in a man that is god is to 
appꝛoue euill rather then good, and the greateſt e⸗ 
uill in an euill man is to condemne god foz euill. 

The euill man is alwayes deſtred foꝛ his wic⸗ 
kedneſſe to be dead: but the god meriteth al waies 
to haue his death bewailed. The 


1 ; | - 
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The godneſſe that commeth of an ignoꝛant Hermes. 
man, is like hearbs growing vpon a dunghill. 
That man iet meth god that is merke and gen- Mar. Aur. 
tle of condition, ſokt in woꝛds, and reſtfull in per⸗ 
ſon, and gracious in his conuerſation. 
Uertuous and well beloued perſons loue ho⸗ Diogenes. 
neſtie and ſhamefaſtneſſe at all times, and in all 
laces. 
, There is nothing ſo god, no2 fo well belo⸗ 
ued, but courſe ot time cauſeth vs to leaue it, 
to diſpꝛaiſe and abhoꝛre it, and finally to be weary 
of it. 
God men be called to toy, and euill men be 
dꝛawne to paine. 


» ; : * 


The ſumme ok all. 


All goodneſſe is given vs from God aboue, 

The author of vertue, grace, and good gouernance, 
Whoſe | ue and lively light Gould euer moue 
Mantinde by goud life, his glory to aduance, 

The go:dneſſe of God, as of long continuance. 

And thyſe that be wiſe men and learned will ſay 
Nothing is good, that may be taken away, 


Of Praiſe and diſpraiſe. Chap. I X. 


Pply thy ſelte io now in vertue, that in time Plato 
to come thou maiſt theretoꝛe be pꝛaiſed. 

It is mere wickedneſſe, to ſetke pꝛaiſe by Diogenes. 
dtounterkaited vertue. i | 
' Challenge not to thy ſelfe the Pꝛaiſe of other 
mens intentions, 


S0 all thy doings ſerke chiefely the Pꝛaiſe of 
When 
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When God is bleſſed, and when thankes and 
pꝛaiſes be giuen vnto him of men, then the mo2e 
plentifull bleſttugs are giuen of him, even foz 
their ſakes by whom er is bleſſed: for hee that 

— God, maketh him debtoꝛz of a greater bleſ- 

ng. 

Mar, Aur. dg is greatly to be pꝛaiſed that leadeth an vn⸗ 
coʒrupt lite, that loucth and fear eth God, that is 
friendly to his kriend, kauourable to his enimie, 
temperate in his woꝛds, and reſtful in his perſon. 

Pꝛaiſe nothing that is not commendable, noz 
diſpꝛaiſe ought that is pꝛaiſe wozthp. 

Pꝛaiſe honeſt and god things. 

Mꝛaiſe not the vnwoꝛthy becauſe of his vaine 
riches. 

$5:atle a man ko that which may neither be 
giuen him, oz taken krom him, which is not his 
fair houſe, noꝛ his godly garments, noʒ his great 
houſhold, but his vertue, wit and perfect reaſon, 

Pꝛaiſe little but diſpꝛaiſe leſſe. 

Her that to his noble linage addeth vertue and 
god conditions is highly to be pꝛaiſed. 

Anachar. The god wozkes of old and ancient perſons 
are to be pꝛaiſed, rather then their white hayes: 
koꝛ honour and pꝛaiſe ought to be giuen fox the 
god life, and not fo? the white head. 

It thon wilt pꝛaiſe any man becauſe he is a 
Gentleman, pꝛaiſe his parents alſo. It thou wilt 
pꝛaiſe him foꝛ his riches, that appertaineth to foꝛ⸗ 
tune. It thou pꝛaiſe him foz his ſtrength, remem⸗ 
ber that ſickneſſe will make him weake. Jf thou | 


If Chciſoſt. 


pꝛaiſe him fo2 his ſwiftneſſe of fate, remember 
that age will take it away. It foz his beauty, it 
wil ſmne alſo vaniſh away: but if thou wilt pꝛaiſe 
him fo2 his manners, wiſdome and learning, that 

is 
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is his owne, and neyther commeth by heritage, 
neither altereth with foztune, no2 is changed by 
age, but is alwayes one with him. | 
Doe not ſach things thy lelfe, as thou woul⸗ Pithago. 
deft diſpꝛaiſe in another. 
Hes that pꝛaiſeth himſelfe, diſpꝛaiſeth others, Protegeus. 
is not woꝛthy pꝛaiſe. 
In the multitude of men, there are few to be Mar, Aur, 
pꝛaiſed, and many to be diſpꝛaiſed. 
Nothing diſpzaifeth a man ſo much as his 
owne pꝛayſiug, ſpecially when hee boaſteth of his 
owne god derdes. 
To be pꝛaiſed of euill men is as euill as to be 
pꝛaiſed fo euili doing. 
Jef a man pꝛaiſe thee, remember to be thine Cato. 
owne Judge, 
Wee muſt beware wee open not our cares to Tullius. 
ſuch as pꝛaiſe vs falſely, no: ſuffer our ſelues to 
be flattered. 
None be in ſo much danger of flatterers ag 
the Pꝛince, noble men, a ſuch as be in authoꝛitie. 
The cluſter of flatterers walke in the Court. Ouid 
Jf it were as painefull a thing foꝛ men to pꝛaiſe F 
honeſt things as it is to doe them, then ſhould 
they be as little pꝛaiſed as followed. 
It thou wilt diſpꝛaiſe him whom thou hateſt, 
ſhew not that thou art his enimie. 
K It is a point of flattery, to pꝛaiſe a man to his Seneca- 
ace. 
Un meſurablelaud e pꝛaiſe is to be repzoued. Diogenes. 
All things that are god, hath euer the pꝛehemi⸗ 
nence in pꝛaiſe and compariſon. 
It is ſufficient to pꝛaiſe and exalt a childe, ſet᷑⸗ 
ing his honeſt to war dneſſe, diſpoſition oz aptnes 
well pꝛoued by ſuch things as be taught _ 
| Pꝛide 


Ariſtotle. 


Plutarch. 


Hermes. 


Iſocrates. 
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Pride is cauie ofhatred, and ſlouth of Dif: ? 
p2aiſe. 
As they which giue willingly ſ&we to haue but 


littlethemſelues, euen ſo they which pꝛaiſe other 


folks ſlenderlp, ſeœme to deſtreto be pꝛaiſed them 
ſelues. | 

Like as the famiſhed foz lacke of. other meat, 
are faine ſometime to eate their owne fleſh:ſo ma⸗ 
ny that are vaineglozious are fozced to pꝛaiſe 
themſelues becauſe no man will elſe. 

As the ſhadow followeth the body, ſo pꝛaiſe fol⸗ 
lo weth vertue. And as the ſhadow goeth ſome⸗ 
times befoꝛe, andſometimes behind, ſo doth pꝛaiſe 
alſo to vertue : but the later that it commeth the 
greater it is, and the moꝛe of value. 

Pꝛaiſe no man bekoze death, fo2 death is the 
couerer of all his woꝛks. Life iudgeth vndirect⸗ 


. Ip of dcath. 


The ſumme of all. 


So vertuouſly endeanour thy ſelfe to liue, 
That men euen worthily thy life may commend : 
Counterfaite not vertue for men will it repriue, 
And praiſe thee for thy profit, if rightly thou intend, 
Both Praiſe and Diſpraiſe on our lining doth depend. 
And as after the body there followeth a ſhadow, 
Euen ſo after Vertnes, praiſe doth alſo follow. 


THE SIXT BOOKE: 


Of the ſeauen cardinall Vertues, following in 
their order, againſt the ſeauen capitall Vi- 
ces commonly called the ſeauen 
deadly ſinnes. | 


Cap. I. 
Of Humilitie and Gentleneſſe. 


S[UImilitie foz Her excellencie ſhould 

] (WM bethe ſiſter of true nobilitie. 
„God hath moſt reſpect vnto them 
= 4A that with humbleneſſeofheart, caſt 

E tthemſelues lowly befkoze the pꝛeſence 
of his maieſtie. 

Like as lowlineſſe of heart, maketh a man Propertius 
highly in fauour with God: euen ſo mekeneſſe 
— wozds maketh him to ſIncke into the hearts 
of men. 

The vertue ofhumilitie encourageth to attaine 
truely the law of God:and maketh apt and merte 
veſſels to receiue the ſpirit of God. 

Nature giueth vnto age eſtimation and au⸗ 
thozitie : but mekkneſſe of heart is the gloꝛy both 
of youth and age, and glueth vnto them both dig⸗ 
nitie and honour, 

That man is wozthily counted happy, which 
the higher that foꝛtune hath aduanced him in ſub⸗ 
ſtance and dignitie: ſo much the moze lowly he 
vaileth his courage. 

He 
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II Gregory. 


Alex.Seu. 


Cicero. 


e It Booke, 

Me that doth gather vertues together (foz e⸗ 
ſtimation and comelineſſe) without the vertue of 
humilitte,dothas he that openly beareth fine pou⸗ 
der in a rough and boyſterous winde. 

Gentleneſſeand affabilitie are wozthy vertues, 
that cauſeth men to be heartely and deerely belo⸗ 
ued. 

Nothing ſurely moze entirely and faſtly ioy⸗ 
neth the harts of ſubtects to their pꝛince oꝛ ſoue⸗ 
raigne then mercie, aſtabilitie, and gentleneſſe. 

Ftnong many vertues belonging vnto Pzin- 
ces, none is ſo pꝛoper vnto them, oz fo honoura- 
ble and pꝛincelp, as timely to helpe ſuppliants, to 
comtoꝛt the at᷑fliqted, to encourage them, and to des 
liuer men from daunger in their diſtreſte. 

Nothing b2eedeth ſo great defo2mitie in a 
Pꝛince, as to topne vnto his high eſtate and au- 
thoꝛitie, the nopſome bitterneſſe of his hard and 
euill tempered nature. 

They doe ſchme inderd well to inſtruct and ad⸗ 
uertiſe vs, which giueth this admoniſhment vnto 
vs : that is to ſap, the higher we be in authozitie, 
ſo much the moꝛe gentle and lowiy we ſhould be- 
haue our ſelueg: foꝛ nothing is moze ſcemely oz 
commendable to a Pzince oz a noble man, then 
vertue, gentleneſſe, meekeneſſe and humilitie. 

Crueltie and gentleneſſe be two contraries: the 
one is of all men hated, and the other beloued:foꝛ 
crueltie is an enemie mercileſſe vnto the mild na⸗ 
ture ot man. Men are not in any thing moze like 
vnto God, then in gentleneſſe and humilitie, which 
moſt plainely conũſteth, in doing god one to a- 
nother. 

Liue gently with thine vnderlings, as thou 


wouldeſt the betters ſhould liue with ther, and ” 
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to all men as thou wouldeſt be done by. 
Wozſhipgentleneſſe and hatecrueltie. 


Jf thou wilt coꝛrect any man, do it rather with 
gentleneſle then with violent extremitie. Mie mea⸗ 


ſure in all things. 


Thinke not thy ſelke to be that which thou 
art not: noꝛ deſtre to ſeme greater then thou art 


indeed. 
Be gentle and louing to euerie body, flatter 


none, be familiar with few, be tndifferent and e⸗ 


quall towards euerie man. be flow to wꝛath, and 
{wikt to mercie and pittie. 
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Seneca. 


Fuarice is the thing, that taketh away the name Ariſtotle, 


of gentlenefle. 


The gentle and lowly perſon, cannot be Alex. Seu. 


hated. 

The gentleman cently intreated, is content to 
doe allthinge, but the vile natured man kamili⸗ 
arly vſed grudgeth at all things. 

Gtue place to thy betters, and to thy elders. Be 
not high minded. Pleaſe euery body. Be ſeruicea- 
ble to euery body. Do not that to another, which 
thou thy ſelfe hateſt. Get by perſwaſton and not 


by violence. Hate violence. Be gentle in thy beha⸗ 


uiour and familiar in communication. 

It belongeth to gentleneſſe to ſalute gladly 
them that we meete : and to familtaritie to talke 
with them gently and friendly. 

It ſeeimeth to be bncomely and great Vagen- 
tleneſſe, a man to be vnthankekull. 

It is due to render deſerued thanks. 

Humanitie and gentleneſſe will rather of a 
friend hope the beſt, then koꝛe-thinke the: woꝛſt. 

Itkthou deſtre that thy friends loue may con- 
tinue, be courteous and gentle towards him, both 
2 in 
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Hermes. 
Plato. 
Seneca. 


Propertius 


Socrates. 


The ſixt Booke, 


in ſpekch be and alſoin manners: foꝛbearehim in 
his anger, repꝛoue him gently in his errour, and 
comfozt him in his aduerſttie. 

Like as pꝛide flayeth loue, pzouoketh diſ⸗ 
daine, kindleth malice, confoundeth iuſtice, and 
ſubuerteth weales publike, euen fo gentleneſſe, af- 
fabilitie oz humbleneſſe, doe ir vp affection, aug⸗ 
ment beneuolence, increaſe charitie,ſuppozt equi⸗ 
tie, and pꝛeſerue moſt ſurely countries and ci- 
tics . ; 


The ſumme of all. 


Humbleneſſe and affabilitie are t wo worthy vertues, 
That moſt happily purchaſeth friendſhip and fauour, 
Tea, euen Princes, and rulers, that theſe vertues doe vſe, 
Cauſeth ſubiects to obe y them. and giue them due honour, 
Hate crueltie, be lowly and of gentle behaui our. 

For as pride ſlaieth loue, and ingendreth all wickedneſſe, 
So loue liuely flouriſheth by the meanes of humbleneſſe. 


Of Loue and Charitie : Two mentall 
vertucs. Chap. II. 


Onſtant loue is a pꝛincipall vertue. 
Without loue no vertue map be perfect. 
He that lacketh loue, ought not to be regarded. 
It is not poſſible to doe any thing well with- 
out loue. 
True loue is that which is not idle but wozketh 
to ſerue him whom he loneth. 
Loue all men, and be in ſubiection to all lawes, 
but aboue all things loue and obey God. 
The greateſt argument of godly loue 3 — 
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loue that which God willeth:andnot to lone that 
which God loueth not. 


The true louer of God(which is pꝛoperly the Alex. Seu. 


charitable perſon) is vnder no rule, but he is 
Lo2d aboue all in uentions, all pꝛecepts, and 
and all commandements, that God hath giuen to 
man: Foz charitie hath no bond. 


He erreth in mine opinion, that pꝛeferreth feare Socrates, 


betoꝛe loue: without the which (witneſſe Socrates) 
nothing either with God oꝛ with man, may long 
indure 02 abide. 


We are bound to loue, maintaine and pꝛeſerue, Tullius. 


the common attonement and fellowſhip of all 
mankind. 

The nature of fauour and grace is fartheſt off 
of all things from ſeife-loue, ſeekingnothing leſſe 
then her owne commoditie, but rather reſpect the 
commoditie of others. 


None of vs loueth God, that enfozceth to will pacuuius. 


any thing contrarie to Gods will, He perfectlp 
loueth not God that doth anythiug without God. 
He perfectly loueth not God, that thinketh any 


thing beſides God. The perfect loue of God, can⸗ 


not ſtand with any care o2 ſtudie foz this life. The 
perfect loue of God, abideth not the coupling 
with any other loue. The perfect loue of God, 
knoweth none affection to kind2ed:it knoweth no 


difference betweene pw2e and rich, it knoweth not 
what meaneth mine and thine, it cannot deutde a 
foe from a friend : fot he that truely and perfectly 


loueth God, muff loue God alone, nothing beſtds 
Godznoz with God, but lone all indifferently in 
God and foz God. 
There are two kindes of loue, the one natural 
and the other heauenly. | 
Þ 3 | The 


Pithagoras 


Homer. 


M,⸗ar. Aur. 


Pithagor. 


> The fixt Boo 
b The god louer loueth his ſoulc better then his 
ody. 

The euill louer loueth his body, & not his ſoule. 

A man offeeble courage annopeth himſelfe light⸗ 
Ip with that which he loueth. 

To be louing to him that harteth vs is the moſt 
acceptable thing in the ſight ok God that a man 
may doe. Thou ſhalt be beloued of God, it᷑thou 
follow him in this point: In defiring to do god 
to all men, and to hurt no bodie. 

There is true loue where be two bodies ſeyc- 
rate, and but one heart together. 

Laue is payed with loue. 

Small ſubſtance increaſeth where concoꝛd 
raigneth: by dicoꝛd, great things are ſcattered, 
and come to naught. 

Oft loue mixed with mockerie, tolloweth the 
fruit ot infamie. 

There be liue waies noted of louing one ano⸗ 
ther, of the which number one way is p2ayſed, 
ther be vtterly diſpꝛaiſed, a one neythcr pꝛaiſed 
no dilpꝛaiſed . Firſt a man map loue his neigh⸗ 
bour foz Gods ſake, ageuery god vertuous man 
loueth euery man. Secondarily, a man map [owe 
His neighbour foz naturall affection, becauſe he is 
his ſon, his bzother, oꝛ kinſman. Thirdly, he may 
loue foʒ vaine glozy, as it he looked of his neigh⸗ 
bour to be wozſhipped , oz aduanced to honour. 
Fourthly, a man may loue foz couctoſfſncfle, ag 
when he cheriſheth and flattereth a rich man foz 
his gods, oꝛ when he maketh much of them that 
haue done him pleaſures, oꝛ may doe. Fiftly and 
laſt, he may loue foꝛ his ſenſuall luſt and appetite, 
as when he loueth foꝛ delicate fare, oꝛ elſe when 
his minde fooliſhly runneth and doteth vpon 

| women. 


of Loue and CHaritie. 101 
women. The firſt way to loue his neighbour foz 
the loue that he beareth to God, is onely wozthy 
to be pꝛaiſed. The ſecond way, naturally deſerueth 
neither pꝛaiſe noꝛ diſpꝛaiſe. The third, the fourth, 
and the fift, to loue foꝛ glozy, aduantage, 02 plea⸗ 
ſure, all thzœ be vtterly naught. 
Likenes of maners maketh ſtedfaſt & perfect. 
Df all things the neweſt ts beſt, ſaue of loue Seneca. 
and friendſhip: which the eider that it waxeth, is 
euer the better. 
To much ſelfe-loue is cauſe of all euill. 
Repentance is the end of filthy loue. 
Le wd loue is the buſtneſſe of loyterers. 
3 Loue cannot be mingled with keare. 
1 There is nothing ſo dark, but that loue eſpieth. 
4 Loue leaueth no danger vnattempted. 


e — — — : 


| It ts not poſſible foz a ſeruant to be diligent 
that loueth not his maiſter. 7 


| He that hath a whole and cleare heart, withotzt Mar. Aur, 
Tr inkozcing Vttereth louing wozds: he that hath 
| an euill heart alwayes ouercommeth others with 
| woꝛds of malice. 

That perſon that is entirely beloued cauſeth e⸗ 
uer great griefe at his death. 
| ; The loueof a fole is moze noyſome then plea- Socrates. 
(F ant. a 
| As one bird loueth another, and one beaſt ano- Mar. Aux. 
ther, and one wile man another:fo onefwle loueth 
; another? 
7 Loue peace, maintaine concoꝛd, be mercifull to 
the penttent, deſpiſe not thine vnderling. 

Daunt not tw much thy friends houſes, foz Ariſtippus 
that engendꝛeth no great loue : ngz be not long 
from thence, foꝛ that engendzethhate, but vie a 
meanein all things, 

a 4. Loue 


Loue betweene neighbours ſuffereth to be mit- 
tigated with water: but it is requiftte that the 
loue of the Pꝛince and the people be perfect and 
[i pure. 

WAriftotle. It is betterfo2 a man to loue god fellowſhip 
| then money. 

There is no perfect loue, where is no equalitie 
is bet weenelouers 

Mar. Aur. Loue in young bloud, in the ſpꝛing time and 
W flo wziſhing youth, is a poyſon that fozthwith 
ſpꝛeadeth into euery veyne: it is an hearbe that 
by and by entreth the entrals : a ſwounding that 
incontinently moztifieth all the members: and a 
peſtilence that afſayeth the heart, and finally it ma⸗ 
| keth an end of all vertues. 

Plato. As in euery place Juie findeth ſomewhat to 

If — to, ſo loue is very ſeldome without a fu b⸗ 

"i ect. 

Mar. Aur. The great voyce out ward is a ſigne of little 
| loue inward : and the great inward lone keepeth 
filence outward. 

The old lecherous louer is a Leeke with a white 
| head and a greene taile. 

Hermes. Like as the fire waſteth the firebzand. ſo doth 
10 ſcoꝛnetulneſſe waſt loue bet werne friends. 
Wetter are the ſtripes of him that faithfully lo⸗ 
ueth, then the deceitfull kiſſes of him that hat eth. 
This isthe iuſt oꝛdinance ot᷑ God, that he that 
loueth ſhal haue an end, and it that is beloued ſhal 
take an end, and the time that we are in ſhall alſo 
end: then it is reaſon that the loue where with we 
doe loue ſhall end like wiſe. | 
Hermes. Charitie is a god a gracious effect of the ſoule, 
What cha- whereby mans heart hath no fancy to eſtceme, 
value, oz ponder any thing in this wide wore 
eſide 
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tefide oꝛ befo2e the care and ſtudy to know God · 

God as h& himlelfe is all Charitie and Loue, 
and the onely beginning of all godneſſe: ſo there 
foweth freely from him, as from the onely foun- 
taine ot his grace into the heart of man (the in- 
ſtrument of all grace) all god motions to wozke 
well, and that freely, louingly, and of god will, by 
the power and frer dome ok his ſpirit, without re⸗ 
ſpecting of merit thereby oꝛ iuſfification : but re⸗ 
uerently (with all ioyfulneſſe)tendering and ſerk⸗ 
ing the only glozy of him, by whom(th2ough grace 
he is ſo freely and mercifully iuſtified,made righ- 
teous and ſaued. 

Charitie is the childe of Faith. 


teous : but a man being once iuſtiſied doth god 
wozks. 
Noe deſerts of men can haue place betoꝛe the 
grace of God; | 
Charttie is not like one vertue, but is ſuch a 
thing, that by many degrees of diuers vertues it 
muſk be gotten, as the finall concluſton of all la⸗ 
bour and trauaile in vertue. 
All Charitie is Loue,but it is not true, that all 
Loue is Charitie. 
Charitie maketh men to fo2ſake ſinne and im⸗ 
bꝛace vertue. 
Charitie is the whole perfection ot a god man. 


Charitie maketh a man abſolute and perfect Plats, 


in vertues. 

The filthy effects of bziber v, hindereth greatly 
the woꝛke of Charitie. 

As couetouſneſſe, bzibery,andextoztion are ne⸗ 
uer contented, but neẽ dy: ſo charitable liberalitie 
is euermoze bleſſed with plenty, 8 

E 


Chriſoſt. 
God woꝛkes make not a man iuſtiſied oꝛ righ⸗Auguſtin. 


The ſixt Becke, 


Vy our Charitie with God we lcarne what is 
dur dutie towards man. 
The two wings where with a man fiyeth vnto 
God be thele : if thou koꝛgiueſt him that Hath cf- 
fended ther, and doſt helpe Him that hath ncde of 
thee. | 
How can Charitie to man ſtand, when Chari⸗ 
tie to God ( which is obedience to his will) is o⸗ 
nerthꝛowne. 
Sixe things here following are ſpecially ta be 
noted, that in what man ſoeuer any of them doe 
raign, there abideth not in him any ſpark of Gods 
Charitie: Firſt. loke vpon the vnmercifull and 
curſed man, that being void of pittie cannot foꝛ⸗ 
giue, but ſtill boyleth in his appetite to be auen⸗ 
ed. Secondly, loke vpon the enuious ſtomacke, 
how he without reſt fretteth in coueting the ſight 
ot his hurt whom hee ſo cruelly ſpighteth. Third⸗ 
Ip, loke bpcn the tnſatiable Glutton (without 
godly regard) He beaſtly pꝛouideth his belly 
cheere. Fourthly, twke vpon the filthy Lecher, 
how buſte he is to compaſſe his vngratiousg 
thoughts. Fiftly, loke vpon the wzetched Coue⸗ 
tous man, how without reaſon and god 02der, he 
continually ſcrapeth, and beateth his bꝛaine to ga⸗ 


ther gatnes. Finally, loke vpon the Ambitious 


and hautie hearted fellow, how buſtly he? beſtir⸗ 
reth him to get pꝛomotion and woꝛſhip. Theſe 
kindeof men though their vaine and cozruvt fan⸗ 


taſtes (not poſſeſſed with the grace and Charitte 


of God) be no leſſe grekdyto ſatiſſie theſe their bn⸗ 
ſatiable deſires, then the hungry and thirſty bo⸗ 
dyes (thꝛough naturall neceſſitie) ſetke to be re⸗ 
freſhed. 


Whodeuer kekleth in his heart any power 02 
title 
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title ot hatred 02 enup, foꝛ any manner of cauſe a⸗ 
gainſt any man, that perſon may be well aſſured 
that he is not in Charitie with God. 

Charitie is a woꝛd much vſed with every man 
and woman, but not ſo well perceiued, as it is 
commonly ſpoken. 

Like as fire is an inſtrument, without which Plutarch. 
few works can be finiſhed, ſo without Charitie 
nothing may be well done and honeſtly. 

Like as Godand the Childꝛen of God are al⸗ 
wayes knowne to be all one in Charitie, mercy, 
pittie, patience, long ſuffering, wiſhing welfare, 
health and life to euery man: fo the Diuell, and 
the childꝛen of the Diuell are knowne to be al= 
wayes one, by their enute,ſpight and malignitie, 
by their crueltie, ty2annie, impatiencie, ſwift re⸗ 
uengement, oppꝛeſſion, tmpoueriſhing and ſpor- 
ling, hinderers of health, and very murtherers. 


The ſumme ok all. 


In this life, of Lowe there are two kindes, 
That draweth men to ioy and paine . 

On filthy Loue ſome ſet their mindes, 

And godly Loue ſome men retaine, 

The wicked doe count ſuch Loue but va ine: 
But Gods heauenly Loue and Charitie 
Parchaſeth tl everlaſting felicitie. 


e lixt Boo E, 
Of patience: a mentall Vertue. Chap. III. 


Itience is a noble vertue, appertaining ag 
well to in ward as to exteriour gouernance, E 
is the vanquiſher of iniurtes, the ſure defence 

againſt all the effects and paſſions of the ſoule, 
retaining alwayes glad ſemblance in aduerſttie 3 
doloz. | 

How to The meanes to obtaine Patience, is by two 

| obtaine Pa- things pꝛincipally: a direct a vpztght conſcience, 

| tience, Aatrueand conſtant opinion in the eſtimation of 
gwdnes, which ſeldome commeth onely of nature 

except it be wonderfull excellent, but by the dili⸗ 

gent ſtudy of very Philoſophy (not that which is 

ſophilkicate, and conſiſteth in ſophilmes) nature 
is thereto pzepared and holpen. 

Patience and god beliefe in God maketh a 
man victozious. 

Hee is perfectly patient, which in his fury can 
ſubdue his owne affect ions. 

Ambroſe. Better is hee that contemneth iniurp, then her 
that ſoꝛroweth: foꝛ hee that contemneth it as het 
nothing felt it, paſſeth not of it: but hee that is 
— is therewith toꝛmented, as though her 

elt it. 

Epicteus. Suſtaine.abſtatne: ſuſtaine and beare aduer- 

ſttie: and abſtaine from all euill and filthy plea⸗ 
ſures and paſtimes. 

Mar. Aur. It is oftentimes ſeene that it cannot kaile in a 
man that can ſuffer and hath patience, to haue ver⸗ 
tue and foꝛce. 

He? ts woꝛthy to be called couragious, ſtrong 
and ſtout, who doth not onely with Patience ſuf- 


ker iniuries, rebukes and diſpleaſures done — 
im, 


Socrates. 


re 


n 
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of Patience. ; II 


him, but alſo doth god againſt thoſe euils. 
One of the vertues that a wiſe man ought to 
haue, ( wherin he ſhall be knowne as wile )is that 
her can ſuffer well: koꝛ a manthat can ſuffer well, 
was euer wiſe and well mannered. 
Mek that is patient and ſober ſhall neuer repent 
him. 


Be patient in tribulation, @ giue no man cauſe Hermes, 


to ſpeake euill of the. 

Let not thy heart faile thee although Foꝛtune 
turneth her face a while krom that: but patiently 
beare the time: koꝛ merry euen-tides oftentimes 
followcarefull moznings. 


Receiue patiently the woꝛds of coꝛrection, al- Hermes 


though they ſceme grieuous. 

Jn ſuffering afflictions Patience is made 
ſtrong. 

Patience and perſeuerance are two pꝛoper 
notes: whereby Gods childꝛen are truly knowne 
from hypocrites,counterfaites and diſſemblers. 

Wy patience weck are rendzed vnto God, and 
pꝛoued among men. 

Þumilitie, Patience, and faire ſpeech, are the 
pacifiers of w:ath and anger. 


The trauailes that come of neceſſitie ought Mar. Aur, 


with god courage tobe endured, 
We conſtant and patient in aduerſitie, and in 
p20ſperittewary and lowly, 


The beſt way foꝛ a man to be auenged, is to Mar. Aur, 


condemne iniurp and rebuke, and to liue with 
ſuch honeſtie and god behaniour that the doer 
ſhall at the laſt be thereof aſhamed, oz at the leaſt 
loſe the fruit of his malice,that is toſay,ſhall not 
retoyceand haue glozy of thy hinderance and da⸗ 
mage, 

Euen 


Seneca. 
Ariſtotle. 


Hermes. 


Cicero, 


Cicero 


The ſixt Booke, 


Euen as iron, except it be often ſcoured, win 
ſcone coꝛrupt and waxe ruſty: fo except the ſinful 
heart of man and his fleſh be often ſcoured with 
the whetſtone otaduerſttie, they will ſone cazrupt 
and ouergrow with the ruſt of all filthineſſe and 


finne, 


The ſumme of all. 


Patience is a Vertue both noble and neceſſary, 
Appertaining to the inward and exterior gouernance: 
Patience is a vanquiſuer of approued iniurie, 
A ſure roche of defence againſt all diſturbance, 


This Vertue therefore to obtaine giue diligent attendance, 


By two things thou (halt learn it tothy comfort in diſtreſſe, 
An wvpright conſcience and conſtant eſteeming of goodneſſe. 


Of Diligence, Agilitie, or Quickneſſe. Chap.T LIT. 


Jligence quickly diſpetcheth all things. 
Het that diligently attendeth to his buſi⸗ 
neſie can neuer repent him, but b2ingeth all 
his woꝛks to a perfect and gwd concluſton. 

Diligence and carekulneſſe are the keyes okcer⸗ 
taintte. 

Diligent puruepance is great ſuretie. 

There is nothing ſo kearekull vnto wiſe and 
circumſpect men, but by diligence it may be fo2e- 
ſcene and Happily bzought to paſſe: neyther is 
there any euill, but that it muſt readily fall vpon 
thoſe which be vndiligent, careleſſe and lluggiſh. 

God which is immoztall, doth (as it were) fell 
all things bnto vs koꝛ our labour and trauaile. 

They which will come to an happy eſtate, muſt 
diligently labour in this world. 2 


” © 


Uligence. . 


A thouſand euils do afflict daily that men, which Saluſt. 
— to himſelfe an idle and an vnpꝛolitable car⸗ 
kaſſe. 
There was neuer any man that obtained re⸗ 
nowne byhis careleſſe ſluggiſhuelle. 
Diligent labour pꝛeuaileth mightily: yea, it Virgil. 
ouercommeth all things. 

Thoſe ſtudies which ſeeme laboꝛſome in pouth⸗ 

full ꝑcereg, are made right pleaſant reſts vnto old 
age. 

By the deceitfull poyſon of louth, vertue be- 
ing ouercome, it yeeldeth to the bꝛeach of contuſi⸗ 
on, and falleth on a ſodaine to bitcr decay. 

We know that there is nothing ſo eaſte but it Terence. 
will ſerme hard, if it be not with chcarefulncke ta⸗ 
ken in hand. | 

Nothing vnto man is ſo hard, but by diligence 
it may eaſily be found out. 

FJf by diligence thou ſhalt bꝛing any noble thing Virgil. 
to paſſe:thy laboꝛ ſhall ſwne be ouerpaũ and gone, 
but thy glozy ſhall ſtill remaine: and it at pleaſure 
thou accompliſh any vile act, the remembzance 
doubtleſſe of the villany Call ill remaine even 
when thy pleaſure is far paſt and gone. 

The waking eye, and well occupied hand, attai⸗ 
neth of right vnis many great things. 

There is nothing ſo god to make a Hoꝛſe fat Diogenes. 
as the eye of his maiſter, neither is there ought 
better to make land fertile, then the ſteps ot the 
owuer, that is to ſay, the maiTers diligence. 

Vvy danger, dꝛead and doubtfulneſſe, diligence Demoſth. 
is greatly hindered. 

At oftentimes happeneth that they which be Alex. Seu 
flacke and vndiligent in doing their duties at the 
beginning, after that they haue bene admoniſhed 
thereof 


Pittachus. 


Muſonius. 


Ariſtotle, 


The ſixt Booke, 


thereof, epther bytheir friends, oꝛ by the goodnoſſe 
of their owne pꝛoper wits, they haue bene indu⸗ 


ſtrious and very diligent. Contrariwiſe, others 
which at the firft haue herne quick with a meruai⸗ 
lous dexteritie and pꝛomptneſſe, they haue after⸗ 
wards bylittle and little relented: yea, and hauing 


gathered together (as diuers haue) god eſtimati⸗ 
on and abundance ot ſubſtance, haue withdꝛawne 
themſelues from painfull affaires, and at the laſt, 


be to no man, but onely to themſelues,p2ofitable, ; 


Nothing ſhall caufe a man moze diligently to 


do his dutte,thentothinke what he would require | 


of htm that is inferiour to him. 


Hee that is diligent ſhall entoy the p2oflt ot᷑ his ; 


labour and diligence, 
The ſumme of all. 


Diligence is a quickneſſe and liuelineſſe f minde, 
Whereby all things are finiſhed moſt aptly e 
Diligence doth alwayes this commoditie finde, 

It neuer repenteth but endeth moſt gladly. 

Carefull diligence is the key of certaint ie, 

And as with Diligence men doe their buſineſſe, 


What reward ſhall follow the end will expreſſe, 
Of Liberalitie. Chap. V. 


Jberalitieis as well a meaſure in giuing as 


in taking of mony and gwds, 
Liberalitie is not in the multitude oꝛ quan- 
titie of that which is giuen, but in the habit oz 
faſhion of the giuer. 


It is Liberalitie to giue accozding to a mans 


abilitie. 
That 
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oꝛ craft to take gods from perticular perſons E 
diſtribute them in a multitude : 02 to take from 
many bniuſtly, and enrich therewith one perſon 


oz a few,fo the true pꝛecept concerning benefits 


02 tewards is, to take god herd that he contend 
not againſt equitie,noz that he vphold no intury. 


113 


That is not to be appzoued Liberalitie, wherein Tullius. 
is any mixture of auarice 02 rapine, fo2 it is not 
p:operlyitberalitie to exact bniuſtly, oʒ bybiolence 


There be two fountaines which doe appzone Valerius 
liberalttie: that is a ſure itudgement and an honeſt Max. 


fauour. 


he onely is liberall, which difkrtbuterh accoz⸗ Ariſtotle. 


ding to his ſubſtance, and where it is expe dient. 

Liberalifte taketh the name of the ſubſtange 
ofthe perſen from whom it p2oceedeth. Foz it 
reſteth not in the qualitie oꝛ quantttie of things 
that be giuen, but in the naturall diſpoſition of 
the giuer. 


Wonderkullp is the lone of the multitude Tuiliuz. 


ſtirred with the fame and opinion of liberalttie, 
bountikulneſſe, iuſtice, and faithtulneſſe, and of all 
thole vertues which appertaine to the mildneſſe 
of manners, and gent leneſſe. 


It ſhould ſemethar as man being the moſt pꝛe⸗ Th 


tious and godiy creature of all others bpon the 
whole earth, ſo in large manner wonderfully en⸗ 
de wed with diuine grace from the high God a⸗ 


daue, ſhould in ſuch wiſe moſt earneſtly regard his 


eſtate and creation, that not only (as a Loꝛd over 
them) to haue and inioy the pleaſures of them(foz 
his ſufficient and nerdtull purpoſe) but a'ſo moſt 
louingly with all diligence to ſek to the reltefe 
and comfo2t of thoſe that by creation are like vn- 


MN Liberalitie 


| to himlelfe, 


eophr. 


Seneca. 


Socrates. 


Hermes. 


Tullius. 


Ariſtotle, 


The lixt Booke 


mended, although ſomewhat it excced the termes 
of meaſure. And if it be well and duelyemployed, 
it requireth perpetuall Honour to the giuer, and 
much fruit and ſingular commoditie thereby en⸗ 
creaſeth. Foz where honeſt and vertuous men be 
aduanced and well rewarded, it ſtirreth the cou⸗ 
rages of them that haue any ſparke of vertue, to 
encreaſe therein with all their kozce and endea⸗ 
uour. Wherefoze next to the helping and relie- 
uing ofa communaltie, the moſt part of liberali⸗ 
tie is to be employed on men of vertue and god 


qualities: wherein is to be required a god electi⸗ 4 


on and iudgement, that foꝛ hope ot reward oz fa- 
uour ( vnder the cloake of vertue) be not hid the 
moſt moꝛtall poyſon of flatterie. Liberalitie which 
ts bpon flatterers employed, is not onely periſhed, 
but alſo ſpilled and deuoured. 

He is liberall that delighteth moze in god re⸗ 
nownethen in mon. 

A liberall man cannot be enuious. 

He that is liberall cannot line amiſſe. 

Giue liberally foz thy pꝛoſit. 

As liberalitie ma keth friends of enimies : ſo 
pꝛide maketh enimies of friends. 

They that be liherall, doe with-hold o2 hide no⸗ 
thing fromthem whom they loue : whereby loue 
increaſeth and friendſhip alſo is made perpetuall 
and ſtable. 

He that is liberall neglecteth not his gods, noz 
giueth it to all men, but vſeth it ſo, as he may con⸗ 
tinually help other: and giueth when, and where, 
and on whom it ought beſt to be imploped. 

Liberalitie and benificence be of ſuch affinitie, 


that the one mayneuer from the other be — 
02 


Liberalitie in a noble man, is to be com- 
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10 the imployment of money is not liberalitte, if 
it be not foꝛ a god endoꝛ purpoſe. Beneficenceis 
neuer taken but in the better part, and is taken 
out of vertue, where liberalitie commeth out of 
the coffer. 


Liberalitie cauſeth men to be greatly mar⸗ Alex, Seu. 


uailed at. 


A liberal heart is cauſe of beneuolence, although Tullius. 


ſometime perchance power lacketh. 

That ſame liberalitie that ſtandeth in trauell 
and diligence, is both moſt honeſt, and alſo ſpꝛea⸗ 
deth farther, and is able to pꝛofit moze. 

It is the greateſt part of Godlineſſe, to know⸗ 


ledge the liberalitie of Gods godneſſe, towards pacauiuæ 


vs: and to giue onely pꝛapſes bnto him from 
whence all things are yelded to our reliefeg. 


The ſumme ok all. 
Liberalitie is a certaine meaſure, 
That ſpringeth of fauour, friendſhip, and amitie, 
Ingiuing or receiuing, land or treaſure, 
After a mans ſubſtance or abilitie, 
But chieflie in comforting the pooreand needy, 
For that is liberalitie in very deede, 
To helpe the poore miſerable intime of neede: 


Of Temperance and Moderation. 
Chap. VI. 


TP Emperance is a noble vertue, and chiefely Photion., 


appertaineth to the honourable ſtate of mans 

(., 8(nd,whereby the Paincely gouernour, Nea- 

ſon, ( which raigneth as a king in man) is known 
to beareſway in man: whereby is happily tempe⸗ 
red all his doings; and thereby differeth from the 
effect ot beaſts. 


Q 2 Tempe- 


Botious. 


Cicero. 
Iſocrates. 


Plutarch. 


Anaxag. 


Cicero. 


ixt BOOKE, 


PRs is enemie to luſt, and Ys is a 
wayting ſeruant bnto bodily pleaſure. 
Temperanee calleth a man backe from all groſe | ; 
affects and carnall appetites, and letteth him not 
exceede neither in fooliſh retoycing,no2 in vngodiy 
ſozrowing. ; 
Temperance is the pacifier ot᷑ all tumults. | 
G:oleaffections and luſts, are either vtterly to 
be refuſed, oz elſe with moderation to be vſed. 
He is to be called a temperate & moderate per- 
ſon, which not onely hath power ouer his wanton * 
andcozrupt effects, but ſo endeauours alſo him⸗ 
ſelfe, that in his Countrie he ts chargeable to no 
man, to no man cruell 0z grieuous, neither to any # 
man dangerous. 7 
Foz he is tempered with the light of the hea: | 
uenly grace, he is of nature familier and gentle:he 
is caſte to men that will come and fpeake with 
him: whoſe houſe is vnlocked, not ſhut, but open 
to all men, where euery man (as it were in tem- | 
peſts and ſtozmes, may repaire foz their relieue- | 
ment and ſuccour. ; 
Pouth vntemperate and full of carnall affecti- | 
ons, quickly turneth the body into age, to be full | 
of infirmities, koule and feeble. L 
When the vnbzideled carkas 82 fraile fleſh of | 
man is not well tempered 02 diſcreetly ruled, but 
ouermuch cheriſhed, ſet at libertie, and pampared, 
then is the ſoule the leſſe regardedoꝛ looked vpon, | 
but abideth in moſt defo2med ſtate and miſerable. 
And the moze delicately the body is handled, the | 
moꝛe ſtubbernly it wꝛaſtleth againſt theminde, 
and doth caſt it off, euen as a hoʒſeto wel cheriſhed | 
vſeth oft to caſt his rider. The heauie burthen 
of the bodie ſoze oppꝛeſſeth the minde. He 4 
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He cannot commend temperance, which thin 
keth that the chiefe god thing conſiſteth in plea- 
ſure, koꝛ tempei ance is thereto enemie. Ci 

As temperance doth mittigate all groſe appe- icero. 
tites, and cauſeth them to be obedient torealon, 
and doth pꝛeſerue the iudgement of the mind. Do 
temperance is thereto an enemie, foz it greatly 
troubleth and inflameth much the minde. Tull; 

It thou wouldeſt conſtder the excellencie of ulhus. 

mans nature, e the dignttie thereot, thou ſhouldeſt 

well perceiue, how foule and diſhoneſt a thing it 

is to be reſolued into Lecherp, immoderate ea⸗ 

ting and dꝛinking, and to liue loſely and wan⸗ 
tonly : and contrarily how honeſt, faire and com 
mendable a thing it is, to liue continently,tempe- 
rately, ſadly, and ſoberlp. 8 

He is woꝛthie to be called a temperate and mo⸗ Thucidi. 

derate perſon, which firmely gouerneth and bꝛide⸗ 

leth ( thzough reaſon) the vice of ſenſualitie, and 

all other groſe affections of the minde. 


The ſumme of all. 


Of all noble vertues that God giueth to man, 
And ( whereby as rea ſonable)he is knowne from beaſts, 


Temperance is of force, apprehend it who can, 

To bridle groſe effects, which the wiſe deteſts, 

It preſerueth exceſſe at banquets, and at feaſts, 
It offereth alſo to a contented minde, 

To take with chankefulneſſe ſuch as it doth finde. 


N 3 


The ſixt Booke, 
Of Chaſtitie. Chap. VII. 


Propertius. Haſtitie, puritie of like, continencie, 02 refu- 
ling the cozrupt pleaſures of the fleſh, and of 
this woꝛld are pꝛecious in the ſight of God, 
and doe poſſeſſe ſuch as kepe their bodies cleane 
and vndeflled, and in lite rekraine krom all euill. 
Chaſtitie is the beautie of mans life. 
Chaſtitie and puritie of lite conſiſteth eyther in 
ncere virginitte,oz in faithfullmatrimony. 


Chriſoſt. The firſt degre of Chaſtitie is pure virginitie, 


Hom. de and the ſecond faithfull matrimonie. 


inuent. cru. Abſtinencie and continencie are two focible ; 
vertues againſt XuariceandLechery,two capital 


vices: which being refrained by a Noblemanthat 


liueth at libertie and without controulment, p20- | 
cureth vnto him (beſides the fauour of God) im- | 
moztal glozy:andthat Citie oz Bealmehath long 


pꝛoſperitie, whoſe Gouernozs are not acquainted 
Val. Max. with theſe vices. Foz as Valerius Maximus ſaith, 
* whereſoeuer this feruent peſtilence ot mankinde 


hath entry, iniury raigneth, repꝛoch and infamy | 


ſpꝛead, and deuoure the name of Mobilitie. 


Theſilius. That thou maiſt auoid filthy loue, a diſſolute | 
; and libidinous life, (with other like kinde of fil- | 


thineſſe) embꝛace that loue which God alloweth, 


and keepe Chaſtitie and puritie of life, which con- | 
ſiſteth tn ſincere virginitie,oz in the faithful ſtate | 


of matrimonte, 
Apuleius. A chaſt heart (which is onelyſene and appꝛo⸗ 
; ued of God) is moſt pꝛecious and bleſſed in his 


ſight, andtherefoze deſerueth of all men ſo karre 
fo:th to be well indged oz condemned, as the | 
wo2des vttered from the mouth, the manner | 
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At thy table let all things be pure, chaſt and 
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of outward geſture, the vſage in eating & dzink⸗ 
ing, and the oꝛder of apparell , ſeemeth to be ho⸗ 
neſt, modeſt, temperate andſcemely, * | 
A I wiſe man when he is once ſtirred vp to the 
vnnaturall deſtre of wanton & bncleane things: 
he will by and by charge himſelfe with the loath- 
ſome ſtate of filthineſſe, and will flye (to his pow- 
er) euen from the very ſecret and inward conſent 
ol them, and much rather from the committed fact. : 
Jt muſt needs be a poynt of great continencie Muſonius. 
and integritie (if it be poſſible foz anyman(not to 
becaught with the entiſements of vatne beautte, 
comelineſſe of body, out ward and gay glozy, noz 
with the vaine pleaſures of the wozld, but to be 
reſtrained by the reſpect of iuſtice, equitie, cleane- 
neſſe and charitie: yea, and with the bꝛidle ofthe 
feare of God, not to conſent to coxrupt concupil- 
cence, which doth in that ſozt deceiue them(ſpect- 
ally all carnal men)and blindeth right iudgement 
tn them. | © 
Some men there be whom bodily luſt tickleth Socrates. , 
not at all, ſuch men ought not by and byto aſcribe 
that vnto vertue which is an indifferentthing,foz 
not to lacke bodily luſt, but to ouercome bodily 
ts the office of vertue. 
Neither ſuffer thy hands to wozke, no2 thy 
tongue to ſpeake, noz thine eares to heare, that 
which is filthy and euill. 
Be ware of the baites of wanton women, which Socrates. 
are laid out to each man, koꝛ they are great hinde⸗ 
rance to him that deſireth wiſedome. 
Fly from filthineſſe of life. 


holy, euen as he is holy whole gifts thou ſhalt 
there haue in hand. 
Q 4 There 


Caſsido- 


rus, 


The ſixt Booke, 


There be kxethings that pꝛeſerueth Chaſtitie, 
ſoberneſſe tz dyet, labour ſharpeneſſe of thin⸗ 
ner apparell, bꝛideling the ſenſes, that is to ſay, 
the flue wits. Alſo little communication, and that 
with honeſtie, and eſchewing oppoztunitie of the 
perſon, the place, and the time. 

Where ncceſſitie is ioyned, oꝛ laid vnto chaſti⸗ 
tie, there authoꝛitie is giuen to lecherie, koꝛ nei - 
ther is the chaſt, which by feare is compelled, 
neither ts ſhe honoſt, which with nerd is obtained. 

Chaſtitie without charitie is a Lampe without 
Oyle:take the Dyte away, and the Lampe giueth 
no light, take away charitte then chaſtitie plea⸗ 
ſeth not at all. F 

That man whoſe minde is wholy dedicated to 
the vſe of bertue and puritte of life, and deſpiſeth 
the vanities of this ſhoꝛt lite, moſt certainly pꝛe⸗ 
uaileth and obtatneth ſaluation in the end. 
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The ſumme of all. 


Becauſe fleſh is fraile and procureth filthineſſe, 
And workgeth with woe the ſoules deformitie, 

It behouetb in timo to eſchew ſuch wickedneſſe, 
And ioyfully to imbrace the vſe of Chaſtitie, 
Hendle not, heare not nur ſpeaks that is filthy, 
Debeſt from the heart women light and wanton, 
For many by their baites are caught ns deftruttion, 


THE 


THE SEAVENTH BOOKE: 


Cap. I. 


| 1 An Admonition to auoid all kinde 
| of Vices, 


be cauſes of all inconuenien⸗ 
tees and hurts that may happen 
to man, are his owne vices: 
which bꝛingeth him into the 
hatred both of God and man, 


euer abhozred them, and by all meanes inde⸗ 
uoured to quench and deſtroy them, both in them 
ſelues and in all others. Ind although there be 
ſund2y ſo2ts of vices, ſome naturall, ſome vnna⸗ 
turall, and ſome againſt nature: I thinke it not 
nedfull to diſtinguiſh them, but becauſe they are 
all euill, I therefoze endeuour to make them all 
abhozred. Wherfo:e J haue in this Boke gathes 
redthe ſayings of the Philoſophers concerning 
the vileneſſe and cozruption of the moſt part of 
them: ſhe wing what detriment and hurt commeth 
though them, which J with that all men would 
diligently note, leſt not being warned by other 
mens harmes, they do (thꝛoughtheir owne)teach 
others to beware, of 


Mar. Aur. 


Anaxag, 


Portegeus 


Mar. Aur. 


Ariſtotle. . 


The ſcauenth Booke, 


Of Vice, Sinne and Wickedneſſe. Chap. I I. 


Ike as Uertue is a garment moſt comely and 

pꝛecious, whereby the ſoule is garniſhed to 

the glozy of the moſt high God: ſo Mice and 
Wickedneſle is filthy, abhominable and vncome⸗ 
ly: which cozrupteth and deſtroyeth the ſoule, con⸗ 
trary tothe wtll of God. 

Curſed is the man that knoweth not to be a 
man, but maketh himſelfe leſſe then a man by his 


Vice. 
The lite of that man is wicked, that many be⸗ 


waileth: and in whoſe death euerp man reioy⸗ 


ceth. 
As there is nothing vpon the earth better then 


god creatures: ſo there is nothing woꝛſe then vi⸗ 


cious and wicked men. 

They that be daily inclined and vtterly diſpo⸗ 
ſed to vice and wickedneſſe, ſhall not any time in- 
creaſe in riches, noꝛ pꝛoſit in any ſcience. 

All ſuch as foꝛ the multitude of their Innes # 
wickedneſle are hopeleſſe, and ſuch as haue com- 
mitted thefts and llaughters, with ſuch other like 
wickedneſſes: the iuſtice of God, and their owne 


Deſerts damne themſelues vnto euerlaſting death, 


from the which they ſhall neuer be deliuered. 
It thou haſt wickedly ſinned, repent tha ſpek⸗ 
dily, and tarry not till tomozrow. 
Woe be to that wicked and ſinfull man that 


hath not power to turne from the filthy woꝛks of 


fleſhly and baine pleaſures, which hinder him 

from the blefled eſtate, and kepe back his ſoule 

from the pꝛeſence of God. 

It is mere wickedneſſe to change 02 — 
gu 
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god lawes, to awake ſtrife, and raiſe noiſes, to a- 
date nobleneſſe, to exalt the vuwozthy, to bamfh 
innocents, and honourtheeues,to loue flatterers, 
and diſpꝛaiſe them that be vertuous, to embꝛace 
delights, and tread vertue vnder fte, to weepe 
fo2 them that be euill, and laugh them to ſcozne 
that be god: and finally, they are all wicked that 
take lightneſle foz their mother, and vertue foz 
their ſtepmother, 

It is very wickedneſſe to ſeeke pꝛaiſe by coun⸗ 
terfaited vertue. 

Sin, and ſceke wickedneſle where thou know⸗ Hermes, 
eſt God is not. 

In euill man is neither his owne friend, noz yet 
any other mans. 

It is great coꝛruption vnto the people, to haue Ariftole 
a vicious and cozrupt ruler. 

Beware of ſin as the ſerpent ofthe ſoule, which 
ſpoyleth vs of all our oznaments and ſemely ap- 
parrell in Gods ſight. _ | 

Neither ſuffer thy hands to wozke, noꝛ thy 
tongue to ſpeak, noꝛ thine eare to heare that which 
is euill oz wicked. 

f thou doſt not intend to doe god, pet at the 
leaſt refratne from doing eu ill. 

Flye and eſchew thine owne vices,aud be not Plato, 
curious to ſearch out other mens. | 

Thinke all things may be ſuffered ſaue filthis 
neſle and vice. 

As we are ſet in diuers pleaſures by our vice, Mar.Aur; 
ſo wee fall hourely into diuers miſeries t are no- | 
ted to our great infamie. 

Nothing is euil but that which is coupled with Diogenes. 
ſome vice and wickedneſſe. 

He that is rotedin ſinne, will not be * 

t 
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Phatarch. 
Hermes. 


|| Anachar. 

Plats. 
Iuuenal. 
What Sin 


is. 


Ambroſe, 
Auguſtine. 


Concupi- 
ſcencc. 


The ſeauenth Booke, 


The euill which vicious perſons doe in the 
company of a Pꝛince are reputed his. 
Uſe not familiaritie with any vicious perſon. 

Without compariſon het is woꝛſe that fauozeth 
euill, then he that committeth the euill,foz the one 
pꝛoctæ deth of weakneſſe, and the other of malice. 

Rulers and men in authozitie ſinne exc dingly, 
that giue others licenſe to ſinne. 

It is hard foꝛ a man hauing licence to ſinne, to 
kepe himſelfe therefrom. 

Sinne plucketh the ſoule from God, whoſe 
Image the ſoule ſhould beare. 

Thꝛough ſinne and wickednes kingdomes are 

altered and changed. 

Thꝛough ſin Pꝛinces are remoued from their 
ropall ſtate and dignitie. 

Sinne is an act ſtraying from the oꝛder of the 
end vnto which it ſhould be directed, contrary to 
the rule eyther of nature, oz of reaſon, oz of the es 
uerlaſting law, 

Sin is the bꝛeach of Gods law, and the diſobe- 
dience of heauenly commandements. 

Sin is either that which is ſpoken, committed, 
oꝛʒ coueted,contrary to the euerlaſting law. 
Sin (like an euill tre?) hath manp branches, 
as the loue of our ſelues, the loue of pleaſure, of 
whozedome,dzunkennes and gluttony,the loue of 
glozy honoꝛ, ambition, and ſuch other vices: and 
vpon this wicked rabble e ſuch like, cratty Cone 
cupifcence waiteth as aſeruant at inches, applp⸗ 
ing each of them the obiets of their kinde. Ind if 
it be not obayed, there muſt alſo needs be ſuffered 
the rule and gouernment of ſin: foz experience of- 
ten teacheth that in this reſpect the malice of con⸗ 


cupiſcence is great, and therfoze not to be ſpoken. 
There 
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There be thzee things that cauſe vs to inne: The occa» 
rſt, fwliſhly to flatter ourſelues and thinke that ſion of ſin. 
God lth not our ſinnes: ſecondly,to perſwade 
our ſelues that God careth not fo2 our ſing:third= 
ly, becauſe we waigh not Gods iuſtice, but reſpect 
him to be onely mercifull, and will of purpoſe be 
moꝛe ſintull. 

he that is in ſeruitude to ſinne, the ſtrength The ſerui⸗ 
thereof and the power of Sathan is ſuch, that no tude of ſin. 
vertue oꝛ ſtrength of man, no noꝛ the ſtrength of 
any celeſtiall ſpirits can doe any god, oz help to 
make him fre:fo2 it is onely the power ofthe hea⸗ 
uenly and moſt mightie ſpirit of God, that freely 
purgeth the hearts of men, and freeththem from 
the bondage of ſinne and Sathan. 

The wickednefle of mans life maketh the ſpi⸗ 
rit of God dull in the heart or man, that is, not to 
woꝛke in him accoꝛding to his diuine nature. 

If a man would rightly vnderſtand the high A good 
maieſtte and puiſſant ſtate of the great and ter⸗ meane to 
rible God: would he not thinke that when he hi⸗ forſake ſia. 
deth himſelte in darkeneſſe, and doth the der ds of 

darkneſe, that he ſhould be neuertheleſſe mantteſt 
vnto him in all his doing, who is able to perceiue 
the ſecrets of the heart? 
Where ſin by authoꝛttie is duely puniſhed, there 
the country and people are moſt happy a bleſſed. 

Cities are well gouerned, when the wicked be 
puniſhed. | 

The feeble are defended from the mightie, and 
the true from the vntrue, by the vertue of Juſtice: 
who alſo roteth out the wicked from among the 
god. 

Hee is a vicious perſon that intendeth onely 
his owne p2ofit, * 


| Tenoph. 


| Plato, 


M ar. Aur « 
| 


[| 
J 
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| Hermes, 


Socrates. 


Plato. 
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If thou intendeſt any thing whereofmay grow 
any godneſle, deuiſe to pꝛoced with all diligence; 
but if by thy wozks may chance that which is e⸗ 
uill, then be as ſwift to conquere thine owne will. 

Thou canſt not alwayes keepe thy ſinne and 
wickedneſſe vuſpyed, though foz a ſeaſon it be ſe- 
cret and hid:fo2 Truth the true daughter of God 
and of Time, hath ſwozne to detect ſin and vice. 

They that be euill, be alwayes double euill, 
becauſe they beare armour defenſtue to defend 
their owne euils, and armour offenſiue to aſſaile 
the god manners of others. 

They liue very badly that alwayes begin to 
line, foꝛaſmuch as their many beginnings do make 
their owne euils ſtill vnperkect. 

It is better to ſuffer death then by compulſion 
to doe that which is euill. 

There is but one way to godneſſe, but the 
waies to eutll are innumerable. 

To be much inquiſitiue about others offences, 
is a ſigne of an euill diſpoſſtion. 

The greateſt euill of all euils is when a man 
fo2getteth that he is a man, putting reaſon vnder 
fote, ſtraining his hand againſt Mertue, and let⸗ 
ting Mice rule the bꝛidle. : 

What doth it pꝛofit thee to haue an expert 
tongue, a quick memozy, e cleare vnderſtanding, 
great ſcience, pꝛotound eloquence, oꝛ aſ weet ſtile, 
ik with theſe graces thou haſt a wicked will. 

Rulers by bſing vitiouſneſſe deſtroy not onely 
themſelues, but all others beſides, that are vnder 
their gouernance. 

Mik is no god Gouernour that commandeth 
others to auoide Uices,and will not leaue them 


himſelte. 
Uertues 
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Vertues cannot be ſcene in 
put away his vices. 
Fs ſome poylons are ſocontrary by nature, $ 
that one cureth another, ſo is it likewiſe of deceits 
and vices. 


a man, except he ſleſt Hermes. 


Hee which giueth riches oz glozy to a wicked plntarch. 


man, giueth wine to him that hath a feuer. 


Jfthey be miſerable which haue cruell mai⸗ Ambroſe. 


ters, although they may go from them: how much 
are they moꝛe miſerable that ſerue their vices as 
their maiſters,from whom they cannot flye ? 

| F thouſand euils doe follow wickedneſſe, but 
| ſpectallythat moſt wꝛetched tozment and vexation 
of a guilty conſcience, 

Sinne acculeth to eternall death. 

An hundred tongues and mouthes as many, 
Although I had with eloquence high : 
And though my yoyce all iron were 

In ſtrength, yet could I not declare 

The vice of men, nor yet can tell 

What paines therefore they ſuffer in hell. 

As the harts of the wicked are altogether har⸗ 
dened and impenitent, ſo they heape vp diſplea⸗ 
ſure bnto themſelues againſt the day of wꝛath, 
and the terrible appearing of the iuſt iudgement 
of God. 

The match to kindle againſt vs the fierce fire 
of Gods wꝛath is our ſinnes 


The fault committed is of our ſelues, but God Cato, 


is blameleſſe. 

He is a fwle that committeth ſinne:hee is wiſe 
that repenteth him ofhis ſin, but he is to be coun- 
ted moſt wiſe that flyeth from the fact of ſinne. 


Euery ſinne is conceiued firſt in the heart, and Arnobius; 


afterward finiſhed in woꝛd oz fact. 
| The 


* 


Plato. 
Socrates. 


Hermes. 


Plato. 


Socrates. 


Hermes. 


TE ICAUTINT BOOKE, 


The heart of man is deffled and vncleane:and 


all the ſinnes committed by men p2oce2deth from | 


— as from a fountaine of all euill and miſ- 
chieke. 
As in euery Pomegranat there is ſome graine 
rotten:ſo there is no man but hath ſome euill con⸗ 
dition. 

As a man appeareth moꝛe in a miſt then in cleer 
weather, ſo appeareth his vice moze when he is 
angry, then when hee is at quiet. ö 

As to the god their godnefle is a reward: ſo || 
to the wicked their wickedneſſe is a puniſhment, |* 

Like as the Flye which fe&deth vpon coꝛrupt 
things, deſpiſeth the werte and pure hearbes : ſo 
wickednes doth follow the wicked diſpꝛaiſing all 
godneſſe. 1 

Like as one bzanch of a tre, being ſet on flre, 
kindleth all the reſt : ſo one vicious fellow de- 
ſtropeth a whole companie. 

Fs menfoz their bodtly health doe abſtaine from 
euill meates: ſoought they to abſtaine from ſinne 
foz the ſaluation of their ſoules. 


The ſumme of all, 


As the ſoule which by vertue is chiefely garniſhed 
Doth ſhew and ſet forth Gods eternall glory: 

So the ſoule that with Vice is repleniſhed, 
Forgetteth God and finneth moſt wickedly, 
Ambrace then Vertue, for Vee is moſt fil thy » 
And Vertue at no time in man can ſhine cleare, 
While Vice aud Wichedneſſe in him ſhall appeare, 
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Of Tgnorance and Errour. C ap. III. 


] $nozance is a madneſſe of the ſoule , which plato. 
while it laboureth to attaine the truth, is con- 
founded in the knowledge of it ſelfe. | 
Great is the hurt that hath chanced by igno⸗ 
| rance. 
Tyer which be ignoꝛant and of euill diſpoſt⸗ plato 
tion be vnhappy: Foz where ignozance and ſinne ; 
\ ts, there intelicitie and miſerie moſt plainelie ap⸗ 
peareth. 
To be ignoꝛant ot Gods true ſeruice, is not 
to be commended: but to be rather vtterly blamed 
|| and puniſhed bythe hand of God. 
J As the light of godly knowledge encreaſeth 
vertue, and woꝛketh a godly life: io the darkneſſe 
ol ignoꝛance hindzeth vertue , and increaleth a 
wicked life. 
| There is nothing woꝛſe then to liue beaſtly Plato. 
and out ot honeiũ oꝛder: and the greateſt and moſt 
euident cauſe and token thereof is, the fin of igno- 
rance, which is an vtter enimie and contrary to 
to the vertue of knowledge. | 
The ignozance ofknowledge that is in bꝛute Plato. 
beaſtes, maketh plainly the difference betwerne 
men and them:fo2 ſo much differeth man from the 
dull and bꝛutiſh beaſt, as he ſheweth Himſelfe by 
| Knowledge to be clerely vnſpotted of igno⸗ 
trance. 
He is pꝛoperly to be tearmed b2utilh, that is Ariſtip- 
groſe and dull of ſenſe, and lacketh the capacitie pus. 
ol knowledge: and finally bzutiſhneſle is very ig⸗ 
nozance. 
As ignozance maketh a man beaſtlike, and 
18 kek peth 
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kepeth him low, and in the ſtate of beggery and 
miſerie : fo knowledge putteth away beaſtlineſſe, 
| it rayſeth a man vp, and ſetteth him in the ſeate 
| of dignitie. 

Plato. The vertue of Gods truth is an inſtruction of 
What ig- them that be ignoꝛant, foꝛ the minde of man is not 
norance is. fo bzight by the light of nature that it can by 

the owne ſharpeneſſe know the things that be of 
God, and neceſſarie to be known foz the ſaluation 
of man: wheretoꝛe it behoueth him to haue a moe 
godly light, whereby he may haue the true light, 
and therekoꝛe be truely taught: that is to ſay, by | 
the light of the ſpirit of God, in the vnderſtanding 
of the woꝛd ol God. 

An igno:ant man may be knowne by thx 
points: hee cannot rule himſelfe, becauſe hg 
lacketh reaſon: he cannot reſiſt his luſts, be- 
cauſe he lacketh wit, neither can hee doe 
what her would, becauſe he is in bondage to a 
woman. 

There is none ſo igno2ant,as hee that truſteth 
moſt to his owne wit: none ſo vncertaine as he 
that moſt truſteth foꝛtune:noꝛ any ſo much out of | | 
quiet as he that is combzed with an buruly bzaw- 
ling wife. | 

The boldneſle ofthe ignoꝛant, ingendereth all | 
euils. | 

Thꝛough lacke of wit, ſpꝛingeth much harme:? | 1 
by meanes of ignozance much god is left vn 
done. . 

Socrates The ignoꝛant in their bankets vſe minſtralfle | | 
to chcere them, but the learned with their vopces 
delight one another. { 

1 
| 


He that is ignozant in the truth, and led about 
with opinions mult needes erre. | 


It 
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It is a great ſhame f̃oʒ an old man to be igno⸗ 
rant. 

It is a fhame to be ignoꝛant in that which eue- Socrates. 
ry man ought to know. 

He is an ignozant fle, that is gouerned by wo- 
mens counſell. : 

He that doubteth and meruaileth,ſeemeth to be 
igno2ant, | 

It is better tobe tquozant in vile things, then Pithago. 
to know them. 

He that knoweth not how much he ſezketh, Socrates. 
= not know when to finde that which he lac⸗ 
keth. 

That which is well done, is done wittingly: 
but that which is euill done is done tgno2antly, A 

Janozance ina Pꝛince is aſtroke ofpeſtilence, Mar. Aur, 
it layeth diuerg, and infecteth all perſons, and bn= 
peopleth the realme, chaſeth away friends, and 
giueth heart to enimies of ſtrange nations, that 
were bekoze in dꝛead: and finally damageth his 
perſon, and flandereth eyeryone. 

Jdleneſſeingendzeth ignozance,and ignozance pio. 

ingend2etherrour. wh 
Df ſmall errours not let at the beginning. 
ſpꝛingeth great and mightie miſchietes. 

The beginning ok errour is to thinke thoſe Auguſtin, 
things to pleaſe God, which pleaſeth our ſelues: 8 
and thoſe things to diſpleaſe God, whereat our 
ſelues be diſpleaſed. | 

Thoſe things be very delectable and plea⸗ 
fant vnto vs: which doe either like ourepes, 
with their outward curioſttie, gliſtering and 
gapnelle , oz our eares with ſome ſpeciall 
pleaſantneſſe:and therefoze we doe alſo think that 
they doe in like ber the diuine * 

2 5 


| 
[| 
[| 
Mar. Celſ. 


cyprian. 


Mar. Aur. 
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of the moſt heauenly God. | 

It is an old ſaying.,that the multitude of them 
which do erre,and their agreement in that errour, 
cannot make the errour allowable. 

Cuſtome without truth ts but an old errour. 

De is as well out ofthe way, which doth com⸗ 
mit an errour, ſeduced by the iudgement oz intice⸗ 
ment of another body, as her that is ſeduced o 
himſelke. "I 


It is moſt right that they which do refuſe the 
gift ot the knowledge of God, ſhould be againe 


> 


refuſed, and haue it taken farre from them: and be 


ouerwhelmed to the vttermoſt, with the curſe of 
ignoꝛance and errours. 


1 
4 


bed 


An errour is not ouercome with violence but 


truth. 
Errour at the end fs knowne to be euill, and 
truth thereby is much the better knowne. 
He that erreth befoze he know the truth ought 
the ſonerto be fo2giuen. 

The vnderſtanding which is duſked in er⸗ 
rours, and dep2aued in malice, cannot be hea- 
led by medicines, no redꝛeſſed by reaſon, noꝛ holp 
by counſell. 


The ſumme of all. 


Ignorance of the ſoule is very madneſſe, 
Which while it laboureth the truth to attaine 

Is confounded and wrapped in heauineſſe, 

Through ſelfe-kwowledge,and feebleneſſe of braine, 
Tea, it is alſo moſt euident and plaine, 
That as ignorance is bred by idleneſſe, 
Euen ſo is errour by ignorance doubtleſſe. 


| 
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Of Fooliſhneſſe, Chap. II II. 


T is no greater enimie to mankinde, then Pithagoras 
folly. 
| To be ouercome with affections, is a plaine 
euident token of foliſhneſle. 
- Among the fooliſh he is moſt fole , that 
| — but little, and ſheweth himſelfe to know 
= much. 
I fole cannot be knowne among foles, noz a Mar. Aur, 
# wiſe man among ſage folke. 
10 It is afwliſhneſle to intend much to dꝛeames. 
5 Fond and fwtiſh dꝛeames deceiue them that 
put their truſt in them. 
They be groſe and foliſh Phyſitions, which 
take any counſellat the patients dꝛeames. 
When God will ſend dzeames and viſtons, 
they chance to wiſe men in the day time. | 
It is a lamentable and miſerable thing, a wiſe Hermes. 
— to be bnder the rule and gouernance of a 
wle. 
Miſerable is the ſtate oꝛ change of the welthy x 
02 pw2e woman, that in ſtead of a wife man and 
godly,the faſten vpon a fole to gouerne her per⸗ 
ſon. her gods and familie. 
It is afwliſh madneſſe to thinke that rich men 
| behappy. 
4 It is better to be wiſe and poꝛe, then to be 
kaolich and a great Loꝛd. : 
It is a ſhame to make the diſciples of fwles, 
maiſters of Pꝛinces. 
Serke not the gouernance of a fole, foꝛ he can⸗ Portegeus. 
not peyſe noz conceiue what doth him god, no 
moze then a hozſe oz any other bzute beaſt, 
M3 which 


egmon. 
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which taketh no heede whether he be charged and 

burthened with gold oꝛ grauell. 

Inſtruction in afwie increaſeth moze folly, 

It is fœliſhneſſe foz a man to boaſt himſelfe of 
ſuch feates as other creatures by nature can doe 
better thenhe. 

W Tollius, It is the pꝛopertie of a fwle to ſceke out other 

| mens taults, and fozget his owne. 

Mar, Aur, Among vile men the foole is made bzight, and 
among fwlcs wiſe men doe ſhine. 

Chilon. A fwle that from baſe pouertie is raiſed vp to 

riches and wozldly pꝛoſperit ie, is of all men moſt 
fo2getfuil and vntriendly to his friend. 

Protegeus. b The moze riches a fwlehath a verier fowl? 

| e is. 
It is a great follyfoz a man to muſe much vp⸗ 
on ſuch things, as doe paſſe his vnderſtanding. 

Iſocrates. Giue not too light credence to a mans woꝛds, 

| noꝛ laugh thou them to ſcozne : foz the: one is the 
p20pertie of a fœle, and the other the condition of 
| a mad man. 

Diogenes. FI well. fauoured and faire perfon that is a 
fle, is like a faire houle and an euill hoaſt har- 
boured therein. 

Mar. Aur. Their is nothing ſo aſſured, but the recoue⸗ 
rance thcreof ought to be feared it a fœle haue the 
guiding thereof. | | 

Many times of wiſe young men commeth old 
fœleg, and of young foles cuſtomably commeth 
wiſe old men. | 

It is no general rule that all perſons ſhall al- 
wates be young andlight, noz that olde perſons 
ſhould bealwaies wiſe. 

This is moſt true, that if the young men be 
bozne with folly, the old man liueth and dieth 

without 


of Wine and Drunkenneſſe. 
without couctouſnelle. 

Truſt not a fwle in his fœliſhneſſe. Protegeus, 

They that be pꝛudent, though they be deman⸗ 
ded, ſay little,but foliſh folk wil ſpeaks to much, 
without the aſking ot any queſtion. 

The beaſts are moꝛe p2ofitable to labour the Mar. Aur, 
earth then the fwliſh perſons be to ſerue in the 
Common-wealth, 

Like as raine cannot p2offt the cozne that is Seneca. 
ſowne vpon dꝛie ſtones : ſo neither teaching no! 
ſtudy may pzofit a fœle to learne wiſedome. 
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The ſumme of all. 


There is to mankind no greater enimie 

And that more hindereth his eſttmation, 

Then the „ burthen of beaſily folly, 
Munch plainely appeareth in each condition, 
Fooles are ouerthrowne with their light affection 
And as corne vpon ſtones is ſowne in vaine. 

Euen ſo are good counſailes toa fooliſh braine, 


Of Wine and Drunkenneſſe. Chap. V. 


T He wine bꝛingeth foꝛth thee grapes, the firſt Anachar. 
ofpleaſure,the ſecond of dꝛunkennes, the third ſis. 
of ſoꝛrow. 6 

Like as with water malt is made ſwert: euen ſo Hermes. 
a ſoꝛrowkull heart is made merry with wine. 

Wine inoꝛdinately taken, troubleth mans rea⸗ Boetius. 
ſon, maketh dull the vnderſtanding, enkckbleth re⸗ 
membzance, wozketh fozgetfulneſſe, poureth in 
errours, and bzinketh fw:th ſluggiſhneſſe. 

A ſmall quantitte of wine is ſufficient fo2 a wiſe 
and learned man, yea foz any man, foz therewith 

R 4. when 
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when helleepeth,he ſhall not be troubled,noz kckle 
any paine 

Fs too much wine weakeneth the ſtnewes in a 
man: ſo it alſo killeth the memoꝛie. 

Iſocrates. Wine bnmeaſuraby taken is taken is an eni⸗ 


mie to the ſoule. 
Much wine and wil dome imap not agree, fo 
they be two contraries. | 


Wine giuen out of time may be anopance. 
By wine beautie fadeth,and age is defaced, 

Wine maketh forgotten,that late was imbraced. 

Wine and wzath dꝛowneth both the reaſon 
and ſenſes. 

Galen de Dftw much d2inkingpzoceedeth d2opſtes, wher. | 
ſanitate tu- with the body, and oftentimes the viſage is ſwolne 
enda, lib. 5, and defaced : beaſt ly fury, where with the mindes 
be periſhed: and ok all other moſt odious is ſwine 
dzunkenneſſe, where with both the body and ſor;le 
is defozmed, and the figure ok man is as it were 
by enchantment tranſfozmed into an ougl and 
loathſome image. 

It is not to be permitted, that perfect and pure 
wine without alay of water, ſhould in any wiſe 
be giuen tochild:en:foz as much as it hindereth 
the body, and maketh it moyſter oz whotter then 
is conuenient. 

Alſo it filleth the head with fume, in them ſpe⸗ 
ctally, which be like, as childꝛen of hot and moiſt 
temperance. 

Diogenes. To takeexceſſe of dꝛinke is euery where abho⸗ 
minable. 

Exceſſe bibbing and dꝛinking, pꝛicketh faſt 

ko wards to lecherte. 
Demoſſh, To dꝛink wel, is a pꝛopertie meet foꝛ a ſpunge, 
but not foz a man. 
Dzunkenneſſe 
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Dꝛunkennes is an abhominable vice in a teas 
cher. 
| A dꝛunkard is vnpꝛofitable fo2 any kinde of Plato. 
god ſeruice. 5 
Dzunkenneſſe vndoeth him that delighteth 
therein. 
Wzath maketh a man a beaſt, but Dzunken⸗ 
neſſe maketh him wozſe. 
Dzunkenneſſe maketh a man vnruly. 
| Dxunkenneſle ought to be eſchewed okall men, Plato. 
but ſpecially oof rulers, watchmen and officers, 
Like as when wine ſpurgeth, it bꝛeaketh the Plutarch. 
beſſels, and that which is in the bottome com⸗ 
metth vp to the bꝛim: ſo Dzunkenneſle diſcoue- 
reth the ſecrets ofthe heart. 
The beſt meanes to kepe a man ſober, is to Anachar. 
behold, ſee and remember the filthy beaſtlineſſe of 
D2unkards, 


The ſumme of all. 


The Vine freſhly flouriſheth,and yeeldeth by kinde 

Three ſundry grapes, and of contrarie condition: 

Of pleaſure, of drunkenneſſe, and ſorgow, thus we finde 
By daily experience : through our groſe affection, 

Wine inordinately taken 2 reaſon, 

And the filthineſſe of Drunkardsif thou ſee and remember 
Shall ſufficiently admoniſh thee to keepe thee ſober. 


Of Lying and blaſpheming. Chap. VI. 


Ping is a ſickneſſe of the ſoule, which cannot 
be cured but by ſhame oz reaſon. 
Lying is a monſtrous and wicked euill, 
that filthily defileth and pꝛophaneth the — 
0 


Solon. 


Cicero. 


Propertius 


Seneca. 


Hermes. 
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of man: which(of God) is otherwiſe conſecrated, 
euen to the truth, and the vtterance ok his pꝛaiſe. 

Wy lying the truth is bꝛoken, God grieuouſlp 
offended, our owne ſtate and our neighbours alſe 
much impaired, all which take harme, when in ly- 
ing we will ſerme to pleaſe others. 

By lying, faith and credit, (which wee cannot 
lack) is greatly weakened and ſometimes taken 
away. 

Hes is not to be credited, which hath once vto- 
_ his oath:yea,although he ſweare by all the 

ods. 

It is not god to credit them which will lie foz 
advantage. 

It is not the pꝛopertie of a god man to lye fo; 
p2ofits ſake. 

He that is accuſtomably affected to lying, ſhut⸗ 
teth out himſelfe from the company and pꝛeſence 
of God, and moſt hozribly ioyneth himſelfe to the 
diuell, vtelding himlelke to his bitter bondage and 
power. 

He that lyeth (bearing the countenance of an 
honeſt man) by his outward countenance of ho⸗ 
neſty ſooner deceiueth and ſeduceth then many o⸗ 
thers appearing to the contrary, | 

He hoꝛribly lyeth and flattereth,that coꝛrupt⸗ 
ly repozteth aknowne wicked man to be happy 
and bleſſed. 

There is no difference betweene a great teller 
oftidings and a Lyer. 

Let him be of ltke credit with the that is a 
Iver, and one that is full of woꝛds. 

Beware otlyers and flatterers, and if thou be 
in authozitie puniſh them. 

Fly the company of a lyer: but if thou —— 

ner 
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needes-keepe company with him, beware that in 


any caſe thou belieue him not. 
There is no godneſſe in a lyer. 


Her that dare make a lye vnto his Father, oꝛ J ereneo 


ſeke meanes to deceiue him, ſuch a one much 
moze dareth be bolde to doe the like vnto an o⸗ 
ther. 

Belcue him not that telleth thek a lye by an o⸗ 
ther body, koꝛ he will in like manner make a lye of 
thee vnto another man. 

He ought not to lie that taketh vpon him to in- 
ſtruct others. 

It is lawfull foꝛ a gouernour foꝛ the mainte⸗ 
nance of his eſtate, aud ſafegard of his people to 
Ive, but not foꝛ a ſubiect to lye in any cauſe. 


The reward ofalyer is. not to be belchued when Solon. 


hee ſpeaketh truth. 


A common lyer, not to be double in his tale, nek⸗Pithagorz 


deth a god memoꝛv. 
. A boaſter is much moꝛe to be deſpiſed then a 
yer, | 

A wicked ſoule is knowne by that it dzligheth 
in lyes and blaſphemie. 
It at any time thou takeſt vpon thee to f weare, 
ſe that thou ſweareſt not (by the will of the Di⸗ 
uell) falſely and vntruely, oꝛ bainely and trifling⸗ 
ly though the common manner of accurfed cus 
ſtome, whereby the vengeance of God ſhall fall 
infinitely vpon ther, to confound thee herein this 
life, and after that to be condemned fo2 euer with 
the Diuell, and that with all His malignant mem⸗ 
bers: but in ſwearing, ſweare lawfully: foꝛ oaths 
lawfully taken and in due time, are not refuſed of 
Kings, Pzinces, Judges, Rulers,noz of Ma⸗ 
giſtrates themſelyes : foz common Lawes L.. 
that 
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that meanes are oz ought to be euermoze truly 
obſerued , and kept vnviolate.» By lawkull 
oathes iuſtice is with indifferency miniſtred, in- 
nocent perſons, Ozphants, Widdowes, and 
poꝛe men are defended from cruell murtherers, 
from oppꝛeſſours, from the periured, from 1yers, 
krom out-facers, ſhaineieſle per ſons, and thekueg, 
that they ſuffer no infury by them, noꝛ take any 
barme at their hands. By lawfnll othes like wiſe 
mutuall ſocietie, amitie and god ozder is conti. 
nually kept in all Communalties, as in Cities, 
Boꝛoughs, Townes and Uillages. And againe, 
by lawfull oathes, the truth of malefactours is 
ſearched out, w2ongfull dealers the moze ſharply 
puniſhed, and the ſuſtainers of wꝛong are iuſtly 
reſtozed to their right: wherefoze to \ weare 
lawfully thou maiſt be bold, it is no euill thing: 
fo it bzingeth there with to thy retoycing, many 
godly, god, and neceſſary commodities: where- 
as on the contrary, by thy falſe ſ wearing, lying 
and cuſtome in blaſphemie, heapes of incommo⸗ 
dities, ſhall daily fall jbpon thee to confound 
thek. 


The ſumme ok all. 


The ſoule with lying is often infected, 
As with a peſtilence and hurtfull maladie: 

The ſoule in that ſtate is knowne to bewickgd, 
Whereof ſhame or reaſon, ES th'onely remed 75 
And as great tellers of newes are ſeldome credited, 
So lyers and boaſters are alwayes diſpiſed. 


e 


of Flattery. 
Of Flattery, Chap, VIII. 


Lattery is a peſtilent and noyſome vice. Diogenes. 
The Flatterer diligently applyeth the Ancas. 

time. Plato. 
To flatter,gloſe,o: [»e,requtreth glozious and 

painted wozds, where as truth defireth a ſimple 

and plaine vtterance, and no gloũng no2 faining 

at all. 

Of ſlanderers and flatterers take heede if ye will, Diogenes. 

For neither tame nor wilde beaſts can bite ſo ill: | 

For of wilde beaſts, ſlander is the moſt bitter: 

And ofthe tame moſt biteth a Flatterer. 

For a man much better it is among rauens Theophr. 

To fall and be taken, then among Flatterers: 

For Rauens but of fleſh dead bodies do depriue, 

But Fattercrs deuoure men while they be aliue. 


Like as a Camelion hath all colo2s ſaue white, Hermes. 

ſo hath a flatterer all points ſaue honeſtie. 

As a loking glaſſe repꝛeſenteth cuery thing Ariſtotle. 
that is iet againſt it, euen ſo doth a Flatterer. 

Like as the ſhadow followeth a man continu⸗ Plutarch. 
ally where euer he goe : euen ſo a flatterer apply⸗ 
eth himſelfe to whatſoeuer a man doth. 

Know thy ſelfe, ſo ſhall no Flatterer beguile Socrates. 


ck. 

Within thy ſelfe behold well thy ſelfe, and to Seneca. 
= what thou art giue no credence vnto an⸗ 
other. 

Flatter not, noꝛ be thou flattered. 

The familiar companion which is alwayes a⸗ Plutarch. 
like plesſant, aud gapeth toꝛthanks, and neuer bi⸗ 
teth, is of a wiſe man to be ſuſpected, 


Ther 


They that haue god wits mayſwne percetue 

and finde out flatterers,by conſidertng dilicently 

their owne qualities and naturall inclination:foꝛ 

the company oz communication ofa perſon fami⸗ 

tar, which is alwayes pleaſant t without ſharp- 

neſſe, inclining to inoꝛdinate fauour and affection 
is al waies to be mifltked. 

As woꝛmes doeſwneſt bzeed in ſoft and ſweet 
mod, ſo the moſt gentle and noble wits inclined 
to honour, repleniſhed with many Honeſt and cur⸗ 
teous manners, doe ſwneſt admit Lattcrers, and 
be bythem abuſed. 

Thoſe men are moſt worthy to ſuffer ſhamefull 
death, that with falſe adulation doe cozrupt, and 
adulterate the gentle and vertuous nature of a 
Noble man. 

He that flattereth,both llapeth His owne ſoule, 
and allo feeketh to deſtroy the god renowne of 
his maiſter. 

Iſocrates. A godly Pꝛince oz Governour, like the father 
of a Country, by his excellent wiſedome, and the 
rule ot᷑ iuſtice, wil pꝛouide that all falſe flatterers, 
falſe accuſers, and their arbitrours may be ſo pu⸗ 
niſhed that they and all other perſons of like in- 
clination, may be afraid to abuſe the clemency and 
gentle natures of ſuch vertuous and gracious go⸗ 
uernours. 

Flattery from kriendſhip is hard to be diſſeue⸗ 
red: foꝛ as much as in euery motion and effect 
of the minde they be naturally mingled toge⸗ 
ther. 

Mar.Aur. The Mothes and ſoft woꝛmes fret the cloath: 
and the canker wozme pierceth the bone, and flat- 
tering men beguile all the wozld. 

Let no man by flattery per? wade thek to doe 

any 
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entl1,noz to belieue otherwife of thy ſeife then thou 
art inder de. 


Neither flatter no2 chide thy wife be koꝛe ſtran⸗ Sen 


ers 
, Neither flander no: flatter,no2 be thou a ſc2- 
ker out of other mens matters: ſet thine owne 
woꝛkes alwayes befoze thine eyes, but caſt out 
other mens behinde thy backe, 


The ſumme of all. 


Flatter y from friendſhip is hardly diſſeuered, 

Being mutwally knit with the effects of the minde : 
Buſz exbodyes and pick-thankes are not to betruſted, 
As wiſe men their ſubtiltie will quickely out finde, 
Noblesby flattery oft are made blinde: 

And as wormes in ſoft wood doe breede moſt gladly, 
So gentle and noble wits, are ſoone hurt by flattery. 


Polion. 


THE EI GTH BOOKE: 


Of ſeauen capitall Vices: commonly 
called the ſeauen deadly Sinnes. 


Cap. J. 
Of Pride and Arrogancie. 


minde, 02 arrogancie (an euill 

D effect, grounded by the Diuell in 

c theheart of man) is an ougly 

WARY and loathſome monſter in the 

ſight of God:ꝛa vice moſt odious. 

vnreuerent, hatetul, hurtful, and 

to be btterly abhozred both of God and of god 
men. 

Pꝛide is the onely ground 02 chiefe cauſe of all 
variance, hatred, and miſchiefe. 

What wicked euill can be committed vpon 
the earth at any time, eyther againſt God oz god 
men, which the pꝛoud heart of man attempteth 
not? 

Among the pꝛoud mrn of this woꝛld, emulati⸗ 


3 AD yo Ride, ſtatelineſſe, loftineſſe of 
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on, hatred, contention and auarice, is alwaies com- 


mon. 
The almightie and righteous God, as he re- 
ſiſteth mightily a iuſtly the contemptuous, hau⸗ 
tie, and pꝛoud: ſo he deteſteth and vtterly abhoz- 
reth the whole bꝛod of pꝛiuie michers, ſecret 
vnderminers, 
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of Enuie and Malice. 129 
vnderminers, hypocrites, and double dealers:ſpe⸗ 
cially all thoſe, which ( vnder the pꝛetence ot ami 
tie, and with the onely out ward face of godlineſle, 
doe long cloake their malice) that with the con⸗ 
tinuance of time, they may accompliſh their miſ⸗ 
chieuous purpoſes, 


There muſt be vſed among men of a lowly and Tullius. 


milde behauiour a decent reuerence one towards 
another (as becommeth good and humble men) 
not onely bnto thoſe of the higher ſo2t: but alſo to 
all the reſt of meaner degrees : foz otherwiſe, it 
* Hould not onely be a ſigne, of great arrogancie 
and pꝛide, but alſs a plaine cauſe of iudgement, 
that ſuch a one ſheweth himſelfe to be altogether 
not only lawleſſe, but alſo ſhameleſſe and without 
honeſt regard what euery man doe think of him. 


Jfthou wilt be beloued both of God and good Phoſilides. 


men, thou maiſt not be pꝛoud of the good gifts, 
of God : whether of wiledome, policie, beautie, 
comelineſle,rength,autho2tte,oz riches: fox it ts 
one God that is onely wife, politique, putſſant, 
amiable, wealthie, and full cf all felicitie. 


Be not elated noꝛ pꝛoudely puffed vp againſt plotinus 


thine inkeriour 02 pe neighbour, ſwell not in 
pꝛide againſt him: but loske on him with the 
ſpirit of humilitie, gladly embꝛacing him, be gen⸗ 
tle vnto him, frame. fauourably thy good connte- 
nance toward him, ſpeake friendly vnto him, and 
benefit him (by all meanes) if thou maiſt happi⸗ 
ly helpe him. 


tleanly and not goꝛgeous in thine apparell. 

And howſoener God thy maker hath foꝛmed 
| thee,thinke well with thankkulneſſe ofhis woꝛke⸗ 
manſhip, and defozme = thy ſelfe like a W 


Abuſe not thy ſtate, hate pꝛide, dere to be Montas. 


The eight Booke, 


A man ſhould be kept in ſuch apparrell, that 
ſhould not be tw neate,neyther tw filthy, but ſuch 
as may auoid an vnicemely,rude,and beaitly neg- 
ligence. 

Alex, Seu Dꝛide Hould not be followed of young men, 

| it ſhould vtterly be diſdained of old men, and ft- 
nallyof all men it ſhould be ſuſpected and feared, 

Fs God vnto the godly is moſt ſweet, gentle, 
and lowly,euen ſo to the wicked, pzoud and ſinfull 
he is very ſower, ſharpe and rough, ſpecially ap- 
pearing and felt fo2 euer of them in the terrible 
day of death, damnation and vengeance. 


The ſumme of all. 


Pride is a vice moſt monſtrous and burtfull, 

And th'onely ground of all mi: chiefe and diſcord, 
Pride woundeth with ſtrife the hautie and diſdainfull, 
Pride breaketh the band of amitie and concord, 

O humble thy ſelfe then, and feare the Lord, 

Be alwayes gentle to thy friend or brother, 

Meare comely apparrell, and care for none other. 


Of Enuy. Chap. II. 


Pithagor:s L. Nuieand ſlander are two bꝛethꝛen, which are 
euermoꝛe linked together foz amiſchiefe. 


Experience hath taught that Enur hath 


beene the deſtroyer of many, | 


Seneca. What is there that Enuy hath not defamed, | 


o2 malice left vndefiled?trucly na god thing. 
Debate, deceit,contention, and Enuie are the 
kruits of euill thoughts. 


The greateſt poyſon of Enuy ſpꝛeadeth 
againſt 


or Exuie. 136 
againſt thoſe whom Foztune doth raiſe moſt 
high. ES 1 
It is better to be a fellow with many in lone, Mar. Aur, 

then to be a king with hatred and Enuy. | 
Enuy is blinde, and can doe nothing but dif- Tit. Liu. 
pꝛaiſe vertne. | g 
Curſed Enuy pꝛepareth poyſon ſecretly foz Mar, Aur, 
them that be in reſt among diuers pleaſures. 
The abundance of welfare and felicitie, hath 
cauſed curſed E nuie to be in many. 
Vnhappie is the ſtate of enuious and malici- Plato. 
ous people. 
Shame ot himſelfe is the end of indignation. Ariſtotle, 
Enuie is ſo enuious, that to them that of her Mar. Aur. 
are moſt denyed ſet fartheſt off, ſher giueth moſt 
cruel! ſtrokes with her feet. | | 
It any man ſay cuill of thee, and enuyeth th&, Diogenes. 
ſet not thereby, and thou ſhalt diſappoint Him of 
his purpoſe. 
As ruſt conſumeth iron, ſo doth enuie the harts 
of the enuious. | 
a Enutous men are tozmentours vnto them⸗ Alex. Seu. 
lues. 
We not enuious at an euill mans p2oſperitte, 
fo2 ſurely his end ſhall not be god. 
Whereas nolight is, there is no ſhadow, and Plutarch. 
whereas no wealth is, there is no Enuie. | 
Turſed is that wealth which exery man doth 
enuy, 
Hard ts the remedy againſt Enuy. 
Read all that can be read, and imagine allthat Mar. Aur. 
tan be imagined, demand all that can be deman⸗ 
ded, and thou ſhalt find none other remedie againſt 
that curſed Enuie, but to baniſh from vs all pꝛo⸗ 
ſperitie, and to fit with aduerſe koztune. ES 
| | S 2 All 


Tullius. 


Pacuuius. 


Seneca. 


Hermes. 


Plato. 


Ariſtotle. 


The cightBooke, 


All the woꝛld is full ot enuie. 
It is a ſcabbe of the woꝛld to be enuious at 
bertue. 
Enuie groweth vp among vertues. 
Thoſe are to be hated which in their acts be 
fooles, and in their woꝛds be Philoſophers. 
Malice dzinketh the moze part of his owne ve⸗ 
nim. The poyſons which Serpents continually 
doe ker pe without any harme, they ſpew out to 
others deſtruction: But the malicious contrari- 
wiſe hurteth no man fo much as themſelues. 
Like as griefe is the diſeaſe of the body, ſo is 
malice a ſtekneſſe of the ſoule. 
He is moſt wicked that is malicious againſt 


kriends. 


ziuie hatred is woꝛſe then malice. 
ga ſparke of fire, oꝛ the ſnuffe of a candle neg⸗ 

ligently left in a houſe, map ſet a whole towne a 
fire : ſo of pꝛiuie malice and diſco2d commeth o⸗ 
pen deſtruction of people. | : 

He is bnhappy,that continueth in malice. 

He is not perfectly good that hateth his enimp: 
what ts he then that hateth his friend ? 
0 Diuer ſttie of opinions cauſeth great ſtrite and 

atred. 

Walke not in the way of hatred. 

Men vehemently hate them that haue a pꝛoud 
and hautie countenance, be they neuer ſo high in 
eſtate oz degre?. | 
R Malicious woꝛʒds diſcouereth the euill of the 

eart. 

The way to ſuppꝛeſſe malice, is not with 
ſtoutneſſe to ſuppꝛeſſe it with malice : but with 
meekeneſſe, gentleneſle, long ſuffering and patt- 


gence. 
- The 


of Enuie and Malice. 131 | 
The grudge, hatred, and malice ofthem that Mar. Aur, 
be euill, iultifieth the iuſtice and ſentence of them 
that be good. „ 
Nothing is moze wꝛetched then to hate: be the 
which affect the diuels be moſt miſerable. 
They are wozthily hatefull, who haue a 
certaine peculier malice to hurt. 
Haſtineſſe cauſeth repentance, and froward- 
neſſe cauſeth hinderance. | 
He is able to vanquiſh his enimie, that is Pithago. 
reaſonable in his demand. | ö 
Thꝛeaten no body,foz that is vnmanlike. 
When thine enimie doth thzeaten ther, truſt not 
his flattering and faire diſſembling face: foz ſer⸗ 
pents neuer ſtinge ſo deadly, as when they bite 
without any hiſſing. 
He that ſcketh the fellowſhip ok his enimies, 
ſckketh his owne deſtruction. 
Take not thy enimie fo2 thy friend , noz thy 
friend foz thine enimie. | 
The iniurie of a friend is moze grieuous then Socrates. 
the iniurie ot an enimie. 
Better is an open enimie then a friendly foe, Boetius. 


T he ſumme of all. 


Enuie and ſlander are two miſchieuous vices, 
And knit ſtill in vaine, to a wicked end, 
Todefame or kill,they are full of deuices, 
They regard none eſtate be he foe or friend, 
Enuie all impareth, and doth nothing amend, 
Dignitie, wealth, and worldly felicitie, 

Doth cauſe cruell enuiepo be in many. 


D 3 


The cight Booke, 


Of Wrath. Cap. III. 


Rath oꝛ irefulneſſe is a vice moſt ougly, 
and furtheſt from all humanitie: foꝛ who 
beholding a man by fury changed into a 
Hozrtble figure: his face enfozced with rancour, 
his mouth foule end imboſſed, his eyes wide ſta⸗ 
ring and ſparkling like fire, not ſpeaking, but as 
a wild Zull roaring and bzaytag out deſpightful 
and venemous woꝛdg. fozgetting his eſtate and 
condition, if he be learned: yea, andkozgetting all 
realon: who (I ſap) will not haue ſuch a paſſion 
in extreame deteſtation. 
Ariſtotle. Anger is an heauines and vexation of the mind, 
deſiring to be auenged. 
Anger is the woꝛker of enmitie and hatred. 
Hermes. W:ath commeth of keebleneſſe of courage, and 
lacke of wit. 
To the w:athfull,anger appzocheth . 
Women areſoner angrythen men, the ſicke 
ſooner then tie healthy, and old kolk are ſwner mo⸗ 
ned then the young. 
Plata. Time appeaſeth anger. 

It anger be but a little deferred, the fo2ce there- 
of greatly aſſwageth: but if it be ſuffered to abide 
— continue, it increaleth vnto the greater mit⸗ 
chieke. 

He that is inclined bnto his owne will, is nears 
vntothe wꝛath of God. 

W:ath and reuengement taketh from man the 
mercie of God, and deſtropeth and quencheth the 
grace that God hath giuen him. 

It thou haſt not ſo much power as to refraine 
thine tre and wꝛath, vet diſſemble it, and 
vc 


Hermes. 


of Wrath. 


ſecret, and ſo by little and little fo2get it. 

Fozget thine anger lightly, and deſtrenot to be 
reuenged, 

As fire being kindled but with a ſmall ſparke 
wozketh oft times great hurt +nd damage, becauſe 
that the naturall fierceneſle ot it cannot eaſily noz 
ſwne be quenched: ſo when the raging ſparks of 
anger, hat e, and enuy doe ſet on fire the heart of 

man, theyoftentimes pꝛouoke moꝛe miſchiete then 

poſſibly befoꝛe was thought, & ſtirreth foꝛ warde 
ſuch great and hozrible offences, as cannot after⸗ 
wards be refo2med: and therefoze with the grea⸗ 
ter qriefe lamented, and euen ſo moſt iuſtly bewai⸗ 
led all the daies of their liues. Ind hereof we may 
truely ſap, that the well andhead-ſpzing of man⸗ 
ſlaughter, is anger, Wzath, hatred, enuy, malice, 
and ſuch like. 

In woꝛds multiplyed man⸗ laughter is often 
committed : that is, when we vtter the poyſon of 
our harts with ſuch piercing and cankered woꝛds 
oꝛ ſpeeches, whereby is eaſily perceiued and felt 
from vs the moſt bitter venim of death: wet alſs 
commithainous murther when we doe ratlingly 
burſt out againſt any man into ſlanderous and 
contentious woꝛds: whereby he may loſe his eſti⸗ 
mation and credit, and pꝛocure thꝛough the like, 
to take away his god name o2 fame. 

Eſchew anger, though not fo: wiſedomes ſake, 
pet foꝛ bodily healths ſake. 

It is a very pꝛophane and an hozrible thing 

fo2 a man to be furious and angry. 
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He beſt kepeth himſelfe from anger, that al- Iſocrates. 


waies doth remember that God loketh vpon him. 
Nothing is ſo deteſtable, oz to be feared, as 
w2ath and cruell malignitie. 


D 4 In 


Seneca. 


Plato. 


e eight Booke, 
In cozreting wꝛath is pzincipally to be foꝛ⸗ 
bidden : fozhee that puniſheth while he is angry, 
ſhall neuer keepe that meane which is betwcene 
to much and tw little. 
Be not haſty,angry,and w:athfull,foz they be 


the conditions of a fools. Neither repꝛoue a man 


in his w:ath,foz then thou canſt not rule him, 
Wzꝛath leadeth ſhame in a leaſe. 
It is a great thing to ſe a wiſe man angry. 
It is a fœliſhnes, oʒ rather madneſſe,foz a man 


te be angry foꝛ that which cannot be amended: oz 


to deſtre the thing which may not to be attained. 
He hath great reſt that can rekraime himſelfe 
from anger, 
Fo:getfulneſſeisa valiant kinde of reuenge⸗ 
ment. 
Quletneſſe is ſure, but raſhneſſe is daungerous. 
: W2:ath and haſtineſſe are very euill counſai⸗ 
ours. 
Like as greene wood which is long in kinde⸗ 
ling is hotter then the dꝛie when it is fired. 
So he that is ſeldomeand long oz he be angry, 
— * to be pacified then he that is ſoone 
exed. 


The ſumme of all. 


Trefulueſſe or wrath isa moſt cruell vice, 
Accurſed of good men, hatefull and oughy, 
Repugning peace that ſweet vertue ef price, 


Mhich knitteth beth God and mas in amitie, 


It is contrarie alſo to humanitie, 

And as the godly and wiſe doe deteſt it, 

So the wicked and fooliſh doe imbrace it. 8 
WV: 
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of Sloath and Idleneſſe. 


Of Sloath and Idleneſſe. Chap. IIII. 


133 


Loth is a vice rep2ochfull,hurtful,and filthy, Legmag. 


very hatefull in Gods ſight, beſtiall and noy⸗ 
ſome in a common wealth. 

HSloathfulneſle, vncleanneſſe, ſickneſſe, dulneſſe 
of wit, kozgetfulneſſe, idleneſle, lightneſſe of life, de- 
keitkulneſle, wicked deſtinie, impietie, periury, and 
beggery, all theſe hang together in vnitte, to the 
deſtruction of the wicked and the floathfull fwliſh 
body. 
| BSloath purchaſeth diſpzaiſe, ſhame and bitter 
| defiance of all. 


Wee haue oftentimes ſckne, and haue heard of Mar.Aur. 


| credible perſons, that curſed Sloath and Idlenes 
is one ſpeciall thing which offendeth God, lande⸗ 
reth the wozld, peruerteth the Common wealth, 
endamageth the perſon himſelfe, deſtroyeth them 
that be god, and bꝛingeth to naught them that be 
| Full. 


Idleneſſe, that is, the ceaſing from neceſſary What Idlo- 


| occupations o2 ſtudies, is the ſinke which recet- neſſe is, 


ueth all the ſtinking chanell of vice, which being 
once bzim-ful,ſodainly runneth ouer though the 
Citie 02 country, and with his peſtiferous ayze 
infecteth and poyſoneth a great multitude befoꝛe it 


may be ſtopped oz cleanſed. And the people being Alex. Sex; 


once coꝛrupted with this peſtilence, ſhall with 
| great difficultie and long continuance of time be 
deliuered, and yet notwithſtanding a great part 
; — ſhall periſh betoze it be well bzought to 
| paſſe. 
|  SISboue all things flye Idleneſſe, which is a 
thing like a cankering ruſtineſle both to the bode 
an 


Anachar. 


Plato. 


Mar. Aur. 


Antonius. 


The eight Booke, 
and to the ſoule, and as an eating conſumption, 
it waſteth and bꝛingeth to naught both vertue and 
ſtrength. 

I dleneſſe is called the graue of liuing men. It 
is a thing wherin life dyeth. And thereby the toute 
of man is twice buried in him: once in his body, 
and next in his floath. 

I man that paſſeth this like without pꝛotit (as 
one vn woꝛthy to liue) ought to haue the reſt of 
his life taken from him. 

The filth of ſecret chambers, the ſtinch of the 
pumps in ſhips, noz the o2dures of Cities do not 


coꝛrupt and infect the aire fo much, as idle folke | 


doe the people. 


Jdleneſle,floathfulneſſe, vaine curioſitie, and | 


niceneſſe, are companions of vnthꝛiftineſſe. 


Idle people in a common weale, are like Dꝛones 


among Bes. 
There is nothing fo repꝛochkull and cruell in 


a Common wealth, as vagabonds and idle peo⸗ 


ple: foz they gnaw and deuoureſa great defo2mi- 


tie) the beautifull ſtate of the common wealth, and 


altogether ſpoile it, and vſe no meanes to increaſe 
it. 

The idle ſoꝛt of men in a Common=wea'th tra⸗ 
nell rather to ſet oz ſow abꝛoad the thiſtles, 
thoꝛnes, and wilde weedes of mans wit, then the 
wholeſome fruits of honeſtie, truth and of God⸗ 
lineſſe. 

It is the affect ot wicked people to apply their 
mindes bnto Jdlenefle, bellp⸗chear, pꝛide, gluttc- 
nie and tyꝛannp. 


We map daily ſe, that thzough Sldath and | 
Idleneſſe diuers valiant, ſtrong, and godly 
men do kal, ſome tc beggery,fometo filthy —_ | 

ome 


| Shath and Idleneſſe are hurtfull and filthy, 
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ſome to picking oz ſtealing, and ſome to murthe⸗ 
ring, which afterwards being iuſtly bꝛought to 
great calamitie and miſery, thzough the bzeach 
of god and godly lawes, doe impute a great part 
thereof to their Parents, Tutozs o2 Gouernozs, 
who ſo idlely and wantonly did bzing them vp 
in the dayes of their youth, Where on the contra⸗ 
ry, if they had beene educated and duely b2ought 
bp in ſome literature, honeſt occupation, oꝛ miſte⸗ 
tie, they ſhould (being Rulers of their owne fa- 
mily )haue p2ofited ag well themſelues,as divers 
other perſons, to the commoditie and oznament of 
the publike weale. 

Much eaſe, and default of competent labour Galenus. 
| maketh the heate of the body feeble, which ſhould 
| refolue and make thin that which ought natural⸗ 
le to bepurged. 


The ſumme of all, 


And folly defaceth the whole common wealth. 

They both purchaſe ſhame, contempt and beggery, 

Enforcing moſt wickedly looſe life and ſtealth, 

Vncleanneſſe, fickneſſe and want of health, 
Neglect of God and eke wicked deſtime, 

All which warketh with both to end moſt wretchedly, 
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Oney is the bleſſing and god gift of God, Sulpitius. 
whom filthy auarice often abuſeth. 

Inoꝛdinate deſire of wealth and autho⸗ cj,q 
ritie is the firſt matter whereby ſpꝛingeth all euil: 
Foz couetous deſire and appetite ſubuerteth 
credence, 
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credence, honeſtie, god name, and all other ver⸗ 


1 
Tullius. To take any thing from another man, and one 
man to increaſe his wealth with another mans de⸗ 


triment, is mo2e repugnant to nature, then death, | 


pouertie, paine, 02 any other thing that may hap . 


pen either to the body o2 other wozldly godneſſe. 


Alex. Scu. It is very ſeldome ſeene that where honour in⸗ 
creaſeth, auarice abateth. | 

Mar. Aur. If couetous people were as touetous of their 
owne honaur,as they arc of other mens gods, the 
little moth oz wozme that eateth the gownes oz 
cloathes of ſuch couetous people, ſhould not eate 


the reſt of their liues, noꝛ the canker of infamie | 


| deſtroy their god name and fame at their deaths. 
Diogenes. Where couetoufneſle of money is, there rafgn- 
: eth all miſchiefe. | 
Cicero. Somtimes to deſpiſe money is found great and 
fingular aduantage. 


Tullius. The matter goeth not well, when the ſame that | 
ſhould be wzought by vertue, is attempted by 


money. 

O thou hunger of gold and ſtluer, what is it 
that thou doſt not compell the hearts of men to 
buy and ſell? 

The ſtinking Rauens, and greedy Harpies of 
this wozld, haue in their gathering together net- 
— Pn bottome, noz end, n92 any ſhame 
at all. 

The wicked auaricious man maketh no ac- 
count either ot his name oz office, but flyeth on 
greedily after the ſmell of gaine, as the hungry 
Bauens after ſtinking carrion: and to attaine his 
purpoſe, he will vndermine all men, he is truſtie 
to no man, but lyeth in waite koz euer y — 

goods 
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gods deceſtfully,craftily counterfaiting and dif- 
ſembling : e taketh hold of any occaſfon tobzing 
bis purpoſe to paſle, whether it be fo2 Holy things 


| 02 pꝛophane. 


Couetouſneſſe 02 the loue of riches, is euer⸗ 


| moze a vice onely among the wickedto tw famili⸗ 


arly and commonly vbſed: but the contempt and 


| deſpiſing of riches being a vertue moſt extellent 


and ſingular befoze God, is onely in the childzen 
of God, who depend onely Vpon his fatherly pꝛo⸗ 
tiidence as their onely ſufficiencie, and haue no 
further care of the reſt, excepttherby they may(as 
the inſtruments ofhis grace,(ſhew fozth his one⸗ 


lp pꝛaiſe and glozy. 


Couetouſneſſe is ſuch a poyſoned euill, and of 
ſuch foxce where it is rated in the heart of man, 


| that it woꝛketh in him not onely a careleſneſſe sf 


Gods holy will, but an btter contempt of God 
himſelfe : foz whoſoeuer with that affection is 
ſick and intangled and is carefull in his minde of 


| wo2ldly buſtneſſes, as of money and filthy lucre, 
| thatmanis turned from God. ; 
The ſoule is loſt that delighteth in Couetouſ⸗ Plato. 


neſſe. 
Refraine from couetouſneſſe, and thine eſtate 


| Hall pꝛoſper. 
Couet not thy friends riches, left thou be de- Socrates. 


cetued and therefoze hated. 

To conet is an affection of the minde,by which 
man endeauoureth (by all meanes) to dzaw vnto 
his owne vſe that which beſt liketh him. 


Let no couetous man haue rule ouer thee, no2 Ariſtotle. 


veeld thy ſelfe ſubiect to Couetouſneſſe: fox the 
couetous man will defraud ther of thy gods, and 
Couetouineſſe will defraud thee of thy ſelfe. 

Foztiffe 


Tullius. 


Mar. Aur, 
Tholon. 
Ambroſe. 


Stoici. 


Mar. Aur. 


Tullius. 
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couetouſneſſe. 

The chiete point in all adminiſtration of mat⸗ 
ters and common weale offices is, that euen the 
leaſt ſuſpition of Couetouineſſe be vtterly auoy- 


. ded. 


Oktentimes auarice ſet᷑keth out the auaricious, 
and ſometimes the auaricious ſeke auarice. 

The rekuſes of a niggard be better then the lar- 
ges ofa pꝛodigall ſpender. 

The Chariot of auarice is carried vpon foure 
wheeles of vices, which are, faint courage, vn+ 
gentleneſſe, contempt of HD D, and fozgetfuli- 
neſſe of Death. Ind the two Hozles that dꝛaw it, 
are Rapine and Miggardſhip. To them both is 
but one carter, Deſire to haue. The Carter dzt- 
ueth with a whiy hauing two cozds, Appetite to 
get, and iD2ead to fozelet. 

Couetous men lacke the thing that they haue. 

Gꝛeat indigence oz lack commeth not of pouer⸗ 
tie but of great plentie: koʒ he that hath much 
ſhall neĩ de much. 

eat is the couetouſneſſe which the ſhame of 
the would doth not repꝛoue, noz the feare of death 
ſtop.noꝛ reaſon appoint. 

There is no fouler vice then Couetouſneſſe:ſpe⸗ 
cially in Pꝛinces rulers in the common wealth, 

It is againſt nature, that with the ſpoile of o⸗ 
thers, we increaſe our owne riches, ſubſtance, and 
wealth. 

It is not onelv diſhoneſt, but alio moſt wicked 
and ſhamefull to make a gaine of the Common 
wealth. 

We ought to be kully perſ waded, that though 
we could hide it from God and man, vet nothing 
couctoully, 


Foꝛtiſie thy ſoule with god wozks,and fly from 
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couetoully, nothing vntuſkly, noꝛ nothing wan⸗ 


tonly is mitte to be done. 


An auaricious old man is like a monſter. Seneca. 
A couetous man cannot learne truth. Hermes. 
Couetouſneſle cannot be ſatiſfied with abun⸗ Pitlragoras 
dance: foꝛ the moꝛe that a man hath, the moze her 
ſtill de ſireth. 
Couetouſneſſe is an vnſatiable thing, ſpecially Alex. Mag. 
when men deſtre to fil the veilel that already run⸗ 
neth ouer. 

He hath neede but of a little, that meaſureth a- Plato. 
bundance by natures onely neceſlitie, andnot to 
ſuperfluitie cf ambitious deſire. | 

It is better to haue a man without tnoney,then 
money without a man. 

To delight in moner, is a dangerous pleaſure, 
As a touchſtone tryes gold, ſo gold tries men, 
Money ts the cauſe of iedition and eutil will. 

Her that hozdeth vp money taketh paines foz Plato, 
other folke. 

Jt is better to loue god fellowſhip then money. 

Seruice is a recompence koꝛ monep. 

He that foz ſeruice oꝛ trauaile giueth mency, is Plautus. 
well requtted, and nothing is due vnto him: foz 
money is no beteer then ſeruice. 

A ccuetous perſon will ner haue a wife that Mar. Aur. 
is rich and koule, then one that is pe and faire. 

It is uo meruaile though he be god which is plato 
not couetous, but it were a wonder to ſck a coue⸗ g 
tous man god. | | 

It᷑ wealth e authoꝛitie be committed bnto thck, 
thou haſt a double charge, that is to ſay, to rule 
and relteue. 

Couetouſneſſe taketh away the name of gentle- 
neſſe, the which liberalitie prurchaſeth. 
Seruants 


Diogenes. Seruants ſerue th 


Plutarch. 


Horæ t. 
Ariſtotle, 


Mar. Aur. 


Solon, 


Seneca. 
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men ſerue their bodily luſts. 

No men (in wozds) doe moꝛe cry out bpon 
Fuarice, then thoſe that be auaritious and coue- 
tons perſons. 

Me that is a niggard vnto himſelfe, muſk needs 
be niggardiſh bnto others. 

Like as a member vexed with an itch, hath al⸗ 
wayes ned of clawing: ſs the couetoulnedle of the 
minde can neuer be ſatiſfied. 

To the auaritious is no ſuffiſance : foz coue⸗ 
touſneſſe encreaſeth as faſt as his ſubſtance. 

Like as a dog deuoureth by and by whatſoe- 
uer he can catch, and gapeth continually foz moe: 
ſo if it chance the couetous man to obtaine any 
thing, he ſetteth little by it, deſiring alwayes to 
obtaine moze. 

Couetouſneſſe oftentimes beguileth the belly, 
: Dur liues doe end befoze couetouſneſſe leaueth 

8. 
Death is the reſt of all couetous . 8 5 
For couetous people to dye is the beſt, 
For the longer they liue, the leſſe is their reſt: 
For life them leadeth their ſubſtance to double, 
Wher death them diſchargeth of endleſſe trouble. 


The ſumme of all. 


Inordinate deſire of wealth and authoritie 
Isthe very roote of all miſchiefe and wickedneſſe, 
It ſubdueth loues credenc e, good name, and honeſtie: 


Tea, and left is that ſoule that delighteth in couetouſneſſe: 


 Fortifie then thy ſoule with the trade of godlineſſe, 


And couet not to ſpare, but right honeſtly ſpend, 


Far that moſt wretched are nig gards vnto their lines end. 
Of 


eir bodily maiſters, but euil 
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Of Gluttonie. Chap. VI. 


Luttonpis a vice very ougly, monſtrous, Propertius 
and filthy: and moe fit koꝛ rauening bir ds 
oꝛ brute Beaſts, then foz reaſonable men. 
Da ne Gluttony, Auarice and Lechery are th2& Chilon. 
euili miſtreſſes to ſerue: they al wapes immode⸗ 
rately deſtre, and are neuer ſufficientły contented, 
When the belly is filed and full fraught, then Gregor. 
are the pꝛickings and pzouocations to Lecherie 
ſone ſtirred vp. 
He is not onely to be counted a Glutton that Leg mon. 
cateth greedily, and deuoureth much in quantitie 
of meates and dꝛinks, at certaine oꝛdinarie times 
and meales aboue other men: but Hee ſpectally, 
that delighteth daily and Hourely to faire delici⸗ 
ouſly, pampering his carrion!y carkaſſe continu⸗ 
ally, ſatiſfying the pleaſures therot, ſetting his fe- 
licitie on his belly, and making thereof his God. 
As meats and dꝛinks are the god gifts of God Legmon; 
and to be thankfully taken of men foꝛ their natu⸗ 
tall vſe and ſuſtentation: ſo if wer behold ſimply 
the onely god affect of nature (which mult haue 
her well oꝛdꝛed and due courſe of nouriſhment ) it 
ſeketh nothurtfuM exceſſe, but barelv ſuffictent to 
the contentment of it felfe. 
O what a monſtrous ſight is it to behold the Portegen 
kurniſhed Table ofſome vnſatiable and rich glut- 
ton,# how with varietie of the moſt daintie iun⸗ 
ketg, coſtly and delicate diſhes, it is thzoughly be⸗ 
ſet and couered. Ind as he himſelt ts therin mon⸗ 
ſtrouſly affected, ſuch monſtrous companions 
commonly will he haue about him: who weighing 
his inclination, will 2 in his groſſe way 
X 0 
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of wickedneſſe, and fer de his humour with vaine 
talking, fwliſh teſting, and now and then ſome 
ſhew ok ſcurilitie to make god digeſting, 
When the belly with exceſſe 

Is puffed vp and pampered, 
Then vertuous demeanor 

Is nothing at all remembred. 

Auguſt. Not the vſe ofmeate, but the inozdinate deſire 

thereof ought to be blamed. 


The ſumme of all. 


Of all curſed crimes and ſleights ſatanicall, 
That poiſoneth mans heart to his decay, 
Nome more cruelly catcheth and maketh thrall, 
Then wretched Gluttony where ſhe beareth ſway * 
The Gluttons greedy gut ſtandeth at no ſtay, 
But is pampered vp continually, 
Through eating and drinkjng deliciouſly, 


- Of Luſt and Lechery. Chap. VII. 


Plato. LU is a Lozdly and diſobedient thing. 

Luft burneth grieuoully whom ſhee findeth 
idle. 
Pithagoras Enkoꝛce thy ſelfe to refraine thine euill luſts, 

and follow the god: foꝛʒ the god moztifieth and de⸗ 
ſtropeth the euill. 
Diogenes. Flx lecherous luſts, as thou wouldeſt a furi⸗ 
ous Loꝛd. | 

Rekraine thy luſts. 

God loueth them that be difobent to their bodi⸗ 
lx luſts. . 

He that vanquiſheth his lu ſts, is a great con⸗ 


querour. 
Diſhonour, 
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Diſhonour, ſhame, euill end and damnation Ari ſtotlé. 


watt vpon luſt, lecherp, and all other like vices, 

He that hath bound himſelle to follow his fleſh⸗ 
lv lufts, is moze bound then any bond⸗ laue oz 
cattife, | 

Bodily luſts and pleaſures, and all carnall at᷑⸗ 
fecttons that coʒruptly raigne in the heart of man, 
are but beaſtly and earthly, and nothing wozthy 
therefoze to be matched with the excellencie that 
other wile is in man, and therefoze they ought to 
be vtterly abhozred, diſpiſed and ſet at nought of 
man. 

There is no ſinne that ſoner tnuadeth bs, nei⸗ 
ther ſharper aſla:leth oz vercth vs, noz extendeth 
larger, noꝛ dꝛaweth moe vnto their vtter deſtruc⸗ 
tion, then the filthy luſts of the body: It bzingeth 
with it innumerable inconueniences: firſt it pluc⸗ 
keth from a man his god name and fame, a poſſeſ⸗ 
ſton exceeding pꝛecious: fo2 the rumoꝛ of no vice 
ſtincketh moze carrionly, then the name of lechery. 
It alſo conſumeth his patrimonp, it killeth at 
once both the ſtrength and beauty of the body, it 
decayeth and greatly hurteth health, it ingendꝛeth 
diſeaſes innumerable, and them filthy, it diſfigu⸗ 
teth the flower of youth long befoze the da, it ha⸗ 
ſteth and aecelerateth reuiled, and euill fauoured 
age, it taketh away the ſtrength and quickneſſe ol 
the wit, it dulleth the ſight of the minde, and graf-= 
teth in man (as it were) a beaſtly minde, it dꝛaw⸗ 
eth him at once from all honeſt ſtudyes and pa- 
ſtimes, and plungeth him altogether in the pud⸗ 
dle 02 mire of filthineſſe, be he neuer ſo excellent, 
that once he ſhall not haue any minde to thinke of 
any thing but that which is ſluggiſh, vile a filthy. 
It alſo taketh away the vſe of reaſon, which is the 

T 2 natiue 


Pithago. 


Philotas. 


Plato. 


Lactan. 
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natiue pꝛopertie ofman : it maketh a young man 


pe2uith and ſlanderous, and age odious, wzetched, 


and filthy. | 

The wꝛath and luſts of lecherous people, alter 
their bodyes, and maketh many to runne ftarke 
mad. 

To ſet fo2th at large, oꝛ to ſtir vp the ſtinking 
and flithy puddle ot the moſt monſtrous manners 
ot wanton perſons and Lechers, it would quickly 
(with the loathſome ſound therecf, )turne vp the 
ſtomacks ofthe honeſt and chaſt hearers,thzough 
the very hatefull and villanous ſound thereof, 

Wen that be carefully affected (and being as 
it were in afranſte) perceiue not the ſeruitude of 
ſiune, whereunto they be ſubiect, that tt tendeth to 
euerlaſting perdition, that they be the llaues of 
the Diuell, and that their reward ſhall be eternal 
death 

Offenders, when they cannot fleepe th2ough 
the vnquietneſſe of their trouble and wzetched 
conſcience, are wont to be vexed with rages, not 
onely when their miſchieke is intended, but alſo 
when it is ended. 

Like as they who doe follow the concupiſcence 
and pleaſant luſts of the fleſh, be alwaies vnſta- 
ble: ſo thefollower alſo and louers of ſuch be euer 
vnconſtant, as well in their opinions, ag alſo in 
their ackg. 

In moſt wꝛetched ſtate is that man whoſe hart 
is inclined and full fixed to the filthy luſts of Le⸗ 
cher, lo ing the ſweet fruits of pꝛaiſe, and win⸗ 
ning a wicked end. 

- Df pꝛoſperitte oft pꝛocckdeth luxuriouſneſſe, 
and ſo from thence it goeth vnto other hozrible 
{fins and heapes cf wickedneſſe. | 

Harlots 
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Marlots being foule of nature, deceiue men Hermes. 
with their painted faces : and vnder fatre, white, 
and ruddy colourg, they hide their ſhamekull and 
filthy biſages. 

Unſemely geſture of the body, lightneſſe of 
countenance,nicenes in apparrel, vnclean ſpeach, 
and the example of wicked doing, encourageth 
and co2ruptly ſtirreth vp the concupiſcenceof the 

heart to lightneſſe of life and wantonneſſe. 
Lechery ſone ouercommeth that man that is 
giuen to idleneſſe. 

All men by nature are naturally giuen to fcele 
10 boyling and raging fumes ok fickle and fraile 

eſh. | 
Whoꝛdome is a poyſoned ſerpent to be vtterly 
deteſted and eſchewed: namely foꝛ this cauſe, that 
itſwelleth full of certaine poyſoned and filthy af- 
fets, peculiar hatreds and malices, to the great 
pꝛeiudice and hurt, not onely of others, but alſo of 
- perſon himſelfe, whom it cruelly holdeth cap⸗ 
tine. | 

There be ſome that will be ſo Loꝛdly and vali⸗ 
ant in vertues, and ſo high minded, that they will 
no des make vs beleeue, that they liuing in the 
| fleſh and being of fleſh, onely feele not the fleſh. 

If by Lechery thou art tempted, oꝛ by luſt ſtirs 
red to filthineſſe.ſet bekoꝛe thee the minde of death, 
put befo:e thine eyes the day and end of this life: 
call to thy remembꝛance the terrible dome of the 
high God, foꝛget not the toꝛments of euerlaſting 
fire, and the hozrible paine of hell. 

To conclude, who ſo will with valiant and 
luſty courage take vpon him maufully to fight a- 

gainſt all the whole hoſt of his vices (of the which 
we heare ther be ſeuen counted as chiekcaptains) 
T 3 muſt 
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muſt of necefſitie pꝛouide foꝛ themſelues two ſpe⸗ 
ciall meanes, that is toſay, Pꝛaver oz pꝛaying 
continually without ſtop vnto heauen: and know- 
ledge, other wiſe called godly learning, which na- 
turally is skilfull to fence and to arme the minde 
with wholeſome pꝛecepts and honeſt opinions, 
and putteth man in remembꝛance of vertue, which 
is the light of Gods gracious countenance ſhi⸗ 
ning vpon him: fo that neither of theſe two (as 
things inſeparable) can be one without another. 


The ſumme of all, 
Filthy luſts and Lechery are moſt diſobedient euils, 


Which with violence burneth, when it faſtneth on idleneſſe. 
The ftincking loathſome Lechers, with their idle pretenced wilt, 
Looſeth the fruits of praiſe, and winneth the end of wichedneſſe. 
Shame, euill end, and damnation followeth their filthineſſe : 
Fly from whoredome, loue cleanneſſe,and leaue toliue wantonly, 


And ſeebe the praiſe of temperance, ſoberneſſe,and chaſtitie. 
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THE NINTH BOOKE: 


Cap. I. 
And firſt, why it is here placed. 


] Ecauſe the conſcience of man 
„is not ignozant of the ſtate of 
5 q righteouſneſle ; but poſſeſſeth 
in it ſelfe, thzough the light of 
HN grace, the true knowledge of 
Gods holy law, whereby man 

Cm ————= hould be moued by them to do 
alwaies wel, keare to offend at any time: which 
Conſcience alſo being the true boke of recozds, 
a true teſtimony oz witneſſe of mans whole life x 
conuerſation,both in Gods ſight, and euen ſo felt 
in Himſelfe, and what occaſton of heauenly toptul⸗ 
neſſe it woꝛketh in the mindes of the godly : and 
contrariwiſe, vnſufferable tozments by infinit oc⸗ 
caſtons and accuſations, to the condemnation of 
the vngodly, J thought in not amiſſe immediate⸗ 
ly to note ſomwhat therofbnto pou, atter this long 
diſcourſe of the ſoule defozmed, and of ſin that he- 
dious monſter, (whereby the terrible plagues of 
Gods vengeance fall daily vpon theearth, to the 
deſtruction of kingdomes and nations, and wher⸗ 
by an innumerable company of men are dꝛawne to 
the diuel) ” men wel conſidering thereof, may 
T 4 moꝛe 
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mo2e aptly follow god counſaile, not to abuſe 
no: ſtriue againſt his owne conſcience, but being 
at vtter defiance with ſinne, which fouly defileth 
the conſctence, he may thꝛough the abundance of 
Gods grace, embꝛace betime true repentance,ap- 
pꝛehend the great mercy of God, thzough aliuely 
faith, and haue continuall accefe by pzayer, to the 
thꝛone of his maieſt ie foꝛ the daily increaſe of his 
grace : all which koure Chapters, following in 
their oꝛder pꝛeſcribed, are the onely contents of 
this ninth Boke: beſceching almightie God to 
grant vnto the Godiy Reader grace, both aptly 
to conſider the thing that he readeth, and alſo to 
kollow it. 


Of mans Conſcience. Chap. II. 


Antiſth. He conſcience of man is (in himſelte) a ſecret 
knowledge, a pziuie opener, teſtimonie oz 
witneiic, an accuſer, an in ward troubler oꝛ 

toꝛmentoꝛ, it is allo a ſatiſfier o toyfuil quit ter of 
the minde of man in all his doings. 

Cleobilus. A mans; Conſcience (of it ſeife) greatly con- 

| uinceth and grueth teſtimony of therruth vnto the 
| iugement of God. 8 
The conſcience of man is not boide of the know- 
ledge of Gods lawes,and of his tudgements: be- 
cauſe he ſhould bemoued by them, and therefoze 
feareto offend, 
Phoſilides, It is better to truſt in a god and quiet conſci⸗ 
| ence in all our honeſt & godly doing (in the fight 
and pꝛeſente of God) then to truſt in thefatiffping 
of our ſelues in the vaine pleaſures of this woztd, 

o2 the wicked motions and pleaſares of the fleſh, 

with the terrour of a wicked conſcience. 
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A mans conſcience maybe quiet foꝛ a ſeaſon, by 
the truſt that he hath in the conſtitutions and 
vaine holy deuiſes of men: but when the perſeue⸗ 
rance of Gods terrible iudgements and the pꝛick 
ok ſinne doe riſe in our hearts. then ſuch grace leſſe 
and vaine truſt is vtterly ouerblown, and vaniſh» 
eth away to nought. 

Where the conſcience is dꝛowned with wozldly 
pompe and riches, there wiſedome is turned to 
great fœliſhneſſe. | 


The loue of this vaine and wicked woꝛld ma Zeno. 


keth men to doe many things contraryt9 the law 
ofthere conſcience: for in them that louethe world, 
is their little regard of God, neither doth his loue 
abide tnthem. 


Where the conſcience of man is diſquicted, Ariſtides, 


and ferleth iuſtly in it ſelfe the condemnation of 
God, there wanteth no ſtoꝛe of miſertes (both of 
body and minde) vnſpeakeable and innumerable. 
He that frameth himſelfe outwardly to do that 

which his conſcience repꝛoueth inwardly, cannot 
pleaſe God. | 
Feeare to do that wherbythe conſcience ſhould 
be wotnded.fo2 the conſcience is ſoner wounded 
then we be aware of. 

The conſcience that is wounded and ouerbur⸗ 
dened with ſtane, fceleth euen in this life parcell 
of hell tozments. 


The conſcience of a man is vnto himſelfe as a Socrates, 


thouſand wtckednefſes. 


It is very hard koꝛ a man, being accuſed of Quintilian 


crimes committed by him, (thꝛough the wozking 

of his owne conſcience) not to bewꝛaꝝ himſelte by 
his owne conſcience. | 

A troubled conſcience tozmenteth the W 

ut 


Socrates. 


Epicteus. 


Polion. 


Xeno. 
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but quiet a conſcience is high felicitie, paſſing all 
wozldly pleaſure and dignitie. 

There is no grieuouſer damnation then the 
dome of a mans conſcience. 

Fearefulneſſe and trembling of conſcience fol- 
loweth ſinne and wickedneſſe. 

The Diuell,deſperation, a wicked end, and e⸗ 


ternall damnation, are companions commonlp to 


a wicked conſcience. 

As a ſmall moate will ſone appeare in a cleere 
glaſſe, euen ſo the conſcience of godly men (being 
moze clcere then Chzittal!) will quickly accuſe 
them, euen at the leaſt fault they do commit, wher⸗ 
as the wicked and vngodly haue their conſcience 


clogged and cozrupted thꝛough the cuſtome of ſin, | 
that they cannot once ſ& noꝛ perceiue their owne | 


moſt ſhamefull and wicked wozke, vntill God ſet 
the ſame befoze them foz their vtter deſtruction, 
and ſo their conſciences being terribly wounded, 


and accuſing them, they damnably fall into deſpe- þ 
ration without regard of God, oz hope of his | 


mercy. 
We carry nothing away with vs out of this 
life, but eyther a gmd oz an euill conſcience, 


Keepe thy conſcience pure and vndefiled, and 


ſtriue not againſt the rule of it. 
If the Diuell, thine owne confcience,02 Gods 


law doe accuſe, vere,o2 trouble the, foꝛ any euill | 


concetued oz done, conteſſe thy fault ſpeedily. defer 
not the time, daily not with God, be earneſtly re- 
pentant, truſt in his mercy,and hide not thy fault 
from him, ſo wil he haue mercy vpon thee, and not 
impute inne vnto thee, 


Diſcerne dilcreetly, and pꝛactiſe reverently | 


thoſe things that are beſt, that thy conſcience | 
mar 
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may be clet re, and others in thy doings not trou⸗ 
bled. 

To walkeioyfully in the pꝛeſence ot God, is 
to liue (as it were befozc his eyes) in a godly and 
vpꝛight conſcience, after the manner o? honeſt ſer⸗ 
uants, who ſtanding in the pꝛeſence ot their ma⸗ 
ſter, continually depend vpon the ſodaine decke. 

The leſſe iuſtice that a godly man findeth at Conſt. 
the hands of the vngodly: the moꝛe conſolation 
(thꝛough patience) ſhall he finde in conſcience, at 
the mercifull hand of God, 


The ſumme of all. 


In what order ſoeuer mans life is led 

The conſcience accuſeth or excuſeth plaine? 
Otherwiſe to perſwade ſtandeth in no ſtead, 

It prenaileth in witneſſe, to wy or to paine, 

Feare God, truſt in him, and wickedneſſerefraine, 
Keepe ſafe thy conſcience from feare aud trembling. 
That true faith and peace may beat thy ending. 


Of Repentance. Chap. III. 


Epentance ſtgniſieth very anguiſh and vn⸗ 
fained ſozrow, bꝛed in the heart of Him that 
hath grieuouſiy ſinned, and endeauoureth to 
amend, by fozſaking his wickedneſſe, and follow⸗ 
ing godlineſſe. 
True repentance is to ceaſe from ſinne. Ambroſe, 
True repentance pꝛoceẽ deth of faith: and not 
of the feare of puniſhment. 
He that truely repenteth him of his euil doings, Lacan, 
he it is that conſidereth well the old errour of ; 


like. 
Sinne 


Inſt, Mar. 


Auguſt. 


Hermes. 
porn 
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Sinne goeth befsze Repentance, and after re⸗ 
pentance followeth newneſle of life. 

God mercitully woꝛketh in all the harts of the 
godly theſe thꝛer fpeciall graces : firſt, vnfainedly 
to be repentant foꝛ their ſins; ſecondly, to haue in 
themſelues an hearty reconciliation: and thirdly, 
a willing ſubmiſſion and obedience to the will of 
God in all things. | 

No man doth repent him of his ſinne, but by 
ſotne warning firſt of Gods calling:therefoꝛe true 
repentance commeth firſt by the grace of God:ſe- 
condly, by the woꝛd of Gods calling & warning: 
and thirdly, by the faith of Gods woꝛd. 

Grace goeth bekoꝛe the merit of Repentance. 

God offereth the grace of repentance to all, but 
vnto the wicked it is to no purpoſe, who although 
at a ſodaine they ſdme to repent, pet they doe not 
continue therein, becauſe they do not heartily and 
truely receiue the grace offered of God, but colou⸗ 
rably and hypocritically fo: a ſeaſon:and therefoze 
it is to them in baine. 

Trouble is a pꝛeacher ſent from God to bꝛing 
man to the knowledge of his ſin, and ts call him 
to repentance. 

Moſt happy and bleſſed are thoſe men; which 
beholding the ſharpe iudgements of God bpan o⸗ 
thers, doe the rather in themſelues increaſe in re⸗ 
pentance. 

Like as the ſinners minde that is turned kram 
God, is karre from God, and ſtrange vnto him lo 
long as it is giuen to the deſire of ſinne: ſo by re- 
pentance it is turned vnto God, and doth now res 
uerently feare him, wozthip and ſerue Him, whom 
he befo2e deſpiſed. At thou offendeſt, the beſt rems- 


die is repentance and amendment of life. It is no 
matter 
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matter how coꝛrupt the aire is, ſo that thy conſci- 
ence be cleane from ſinne. 

In accuſing conſcience is the moſt ſecret and Plotinus. 
terrible thing that can be at the appꝛoching and 
comming of death. 

Thou ſhalt waſh away the ſpots of ſinne with Boctivs. 
teares, with repentance, with continuall inuocati⸗ 
on of Gods mercy, faithfully cleauing,and truſt. 
ing wholy thereunto. 

When thou repenteſt and askeſt mercy koꝛ thy 
ſine, then thy ſins cannot diſquiet ther, noꝛ haue 
power againſt thee, but when thou art vnrepen⸗ 
tant and ceaſeſt to cry fo2 mercy, then thy ſinnes 
rage ouer thek, and cry daily koꝛ vengeance againſt 


c. 
Slekpe not without repentance koz thy ſinnes Plato. 
done and paſt. 
Repentance deſerueth pardon. Xenoph. 
It is the duety ofa god man, and a point ot hu⸗ | 
manitie to fozgiue, where the party that is fo:at- 
uen repenteth,and is aſhamed of his fault. 


The ſutntne of all. 


The ſhort life of man, ſinfull and miſerable, 
Compaſſeth with ſnares of mortall deſtrucbion, 
Encurreth Gods vengeance, and ſtate moſt damnable 
Without repentance and faith in him alone. 

That is the onely way to depend vpon, 

Ahe mercy, and ſleepe not without repentance. 

And withall Sathans ſleights be at defiance. 
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Of Faith and Truth. Chap. IIII. 


Tullius. Foe is a conſtance and truth of things ſpoken 


Didimus. 


02 couenanted. 

Fatth is the gift of God, and bzeathed by 
the ſpirit of God into the hearts of thols that be 
the childzen of God. 

Though aliucly,ouicke and fruttfull faith, we 


Alexander haue our fir entrance vnto God: but the Faith 


Theworks 
of Faith. 


Auguſtin. 


that is without god wozks is not a liuely but a 
dead faith, and thercfoze now not to be called 
Faith, no moe then a dead man is to be called a 
man. 

A god faith (which onely is planted inthe harts 
of god men) neither liepeth noz is thle, but al- 
wayes awaketh when it thould be occupied, oz bu⸗ 
- fied in god wozks. 

Theſe be the wozks of Faith: namelp, a quiet 
and god conſctence, the loue ot God, and hope of 
things to come. a boldneſſe to repaire to the thꝛone 
of grace, inuocation, adoꝛation, and wozſhip, con⸗ 
feton of the truth, obedience, perſeuerance, in 
ycelding vp of the ſpirit, and to goe immediately 
vnto God. 

The true doctrine of the faith moſt chiefly thi 
neth and clrrelp, and the vie of accuſtomed and 
perfect pꝛaper. 

The power of true faith wozketh conſtancy in 
men, and kerpeth them in quietneſſe, and wozketh 
in them ſtreugth and patience in atklickions. 

God liuing cannot ve ſeparated from true faith 
which wo2zteth by loue. 

All godneſle, gracious conuerſation, health, 


wealth, liberty and ſuch like, ought (with a 440 
fait 


ar 
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faith ) to be both looked and agked fo2, onely at 
the hand of God, as onely at the very authoz of the 
ſame, and of none other: foz without him nothing 
that is god can either be giuen o2 recctued. f 

Fs faith that is liuely and quicke ſtirreth the Increduli- 
minde to call (without doubting) vnto God: ſo tie. 
incredulitie and miſtruſt maketh a man doubtful, 

- plucketh him backe from the calling vpon 

od. 

Faith muſt nebds faile, when the authozitie of Auguſt. 
Gods truth ſtandeth wauering. 

4 —4 way to increaſe Faith, is firſt to haue 
aith. 

The increaſe ot᷑ true kaith in god men is known 
two wayes : firſt, by their mutuali loue towards 
their neighbours: ſecondly,in all their afflictions 
and troubles to be patient and quiet. 

To belceue rightly in God, is to direct all Anathali, 
our hope vnto God: and with ſure trutt to depend in Gala, 
onely vpon his truth and godneſſe. 

Faith alone hath power to iuſtiſie. 

The power ok faith in all reſpects pꝛeuaileth 
mightily, and without taith nothing can happily 

| Noiper. 

Nothing kcepeth a publike weale ſo together, 
as doth faith, 

Without faith a publike weale may not conti⸗ Ariſtotle, 
nue: and therefoꝛe it followeth (accozding to the 
ſaying of Ariſtotle ) that bę what meanes o2 policie 
apubltke weale is firſt conſtituted, by the ſame it 
it is pzeſerued. Then ſeeing Faith is the founda⸗ 
tion of Juſtice (which is the chiefe conſtitutoꝛ 
and maker of a publike weale, and by the afoze- 
mentioned authozitie conferuato2 of the ſame: 
it map well be concluded, that Faith is both the 

oziginall 


Plata. 


chriſoſt. 


Socrates. 


A fruitles 
and dead 
Faith. 
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oꝛiginall and pꝛincipall conſtitutoꝛ and conſerua⸗ 
to2 of the weale publike. 

Whatloeuer thing cleaueth faſt in the mind of 
man, to furely roted with a conſtant and perfect 
faith : the ſame vndoubtedly euery man declareth 
in his manners and conuerſation. 

Faith without manners wozthy of faith pꝛeuai⸗ 
leth nothing. 

Eaery man belckueth as much as he liketh. 

2 faithfull man is better then gold. 

Perfozme thy pꝛomiſe as iuſtly as thou woul⸗ 
deſt pay thy debts : fo2 a man ought to be moze 
faithfull then his oath. | 

Faith not exerciſed, waxeth ſick, and being vn⸗ 
occupted, it is aſſaulted with diuers pleaſures. 

That faith which ts qrounded, eyther vpon 
long cuſtomes. 92 mans counſailes, oꝛ the autho⸗ 
ritie of Drtnces, oz on great multitudes of peo- 
ple, oꝛ on the outward glittering ſhewes of holt- 
nelle, rather then vy9n the onely truth of God, 
muſt nerds be but a very fruttleſſe and dead fatth, 
ſyꝛinging out of the barraine ſoile of mans rea- 
fon: which ſwimmeth like a fume in the outward 
parts 8f mens thoughts. neuer piercing downe⸗ 
ward to the bottome ok their hearts, thꝛough the 


which inconuentence multitudes of people are ſo 


Holden captiue, and faſt fettered in the chaines of 
darknelle and ignoꝛance that they cannot attaine 
to that fret dome of true faith and godlineſle. 


Faith in God maketh innumerable ſtrong cham⸗ 


pions of inuincible ſtomacks: not onely againſt 
death, but aiſo againſt the moſt cruell deuiſes 


that can be found ts make death (if it were poſſts | 


ble) moe painefullthen death. 


Fromkaith (ifit be perfect andliyely)we come 
| to 
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+0 feare, from feare to flying of ſinne, and from fly⸗ 
ing ſinne,we'take a patient minde to ſuffer tribu⸗ 
lation: whereby we take hope and truſt in God, 
though the which hope our ſoules fit in a ſure 
chaire of a certaine expectation of that, which is 
laid bp in ſtoꝛe for bs in heauen. 
Faith ſhfneth in danger. Ariſtotle. 
Put thy whole truſt and affiance in God „who Hermes, 
ſeeth and knoweth all ſecrets, and hee ſhall merct- 
fully iudge the? at his comming in the terrible and 
great day, when hee ſhall giue remuneration of 
the god foꝛ their godneſſe, and euerlaſting pu⸗ 
niſhment to the euill koꝛ their wickedneſſe. 
Truth is the daughter of Time. | 8 
Truth is the guide of all godneſſe. Aulus Gel. 
Foꝛaſmuch as God is the truth, andthat truth Hermes. 
is God, he that departeth krom the one, departeth 
from the other. 
Truth is themeſſenger of God, which euery Plato. 
man ought to woꝛſhip foꝛ the loue of her maiſter. 
Without the trueknowledge of Gods Law, 
which is the rule of all honeſtie and godlineſle, the 
truth of God is violentky oppꝛeſſed, and wꝛong⸗ 
fully defaced and wꝛeſted: and the kingdome of 
des highly tnagniffed and eſtabliſhed by the ar⸗ 
mour ot᷑ mens maiſtry and gouernance, 
They which be euill affected towards the do⸗ Boetius, 
ctrine ot truth, haue their mindes ſo blinde, that 
they cannot abide the light of the truth. 
Mans fickle and ſhifting fleſh Conerwhelmed Periander. 
with inſtabilitie and lightneſſe) turneth it ſelfe 
bnto all faſhions, becauſe it will not be bꝛideled oz 
| compelled to obey the truth of God in all things, 
Thoſe that ſlip from the authozitie and rule of 
wh; being led by their — iudgements 
| (8 


Auguſt. 


Gregor. 


Ciprian. 


Plotinus. 


Hermes. 
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(as weake and rude of vnderſtanding) are often- 
times trained out of the way of truth by likely gle- 


nings of reaſon, and ſo ſlip into ſundꝛʒy noyſome 


errours, from whence they can neuer (02 with 
much adoe) be bzought backe againe to the right 
of truth. | 

A friendly and pꝛudent modeſtie in vttering 
caſes of truth, being ioyned with a learned godli⸗ 
neſſe,is of ſuch fo2ce and vertue, that it mightily 
pꝛeuaileth where it ſhall be vttered : without the 
which many other god gifts of knowledge ſhall 
hardly p2ofit the truth, but rather hinder it. 

When the truth is reuealed, let cuſtome giue 
place to the truth, let no man pꝛefer cuſtome bekoꝛe 
reaſon and truth: foz reaſon and truth excludeth 
cuſtome. 

Cuſtome be it neuer ſo ancient, and neuer ſo 
generally receiued, pet ought it in any wiſe to giue 
place bnto the truth. 

Cuſtome without truth is but an old errour. 

The ſeruice of God in truth and vertue, is no⸗ 
thing elſe but with true faith and obedience to 
depend only vpon his wil in his woꝛd: which pꝛo⸗ 
cœdeth from the reuerent feare of God, and is the 
right entrance to try obedience, and to kekpe truly 
the law of God. 

Uertue ſometime at the firſt ſeemeth to be ve- 
ry dark, hard, and diſpleaſant:although at length 
it appearethmoſt bzight,amiable,louely,and com⸗ 
foztable. 

Dffence,hatred, and extreame crueltie common- 
ly followeth the pzofefſion of the truth. 

The truth may be ſhadowed, but will not be 
ſuppꝛeſſed: it may beblamed, but not ſhamed. 


Therighteous ; godly hauing in them the zeal 
0 


— 
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of conſtancie, feare not the crueltie of man, but wil 
boldly ſtand to the truth vntill death. 
Hee that vſeth truth, hath moe, and mightter Socrates, 
ſeruants thena King. 
In all things and towards all men vie a ſim⸗ 
ple truth, without fraud, deceit, 02 guile in word 
02 dekde. 
Loue righteouſneſſe and truth. 
Beare witnes to the truth. not to friendſhip. Hermes. 
Honour is the fruit of vertue and truth, and 
fo: the truth a man ſhall be woꝛſhipped. 
Loue God & truth, ſo ſhalt thou ſaue thy ſoule. 
The greateſt fault that can be in a man of ho- Mar. Aur. 
neſty, is to ſpare the truth, and to be variable. 
Let not thy thoughts departfrom the truth. 
That man oz woman that withdꝛaweth their 
eares from hearing the truth, cannot poſſibly ap⸗ 
ply their hearts to loue any vertue. 
Thetruth ſhall moꝛe dꝛaw thee to loue and to 
follow vertue, then the common example ſhall en- 
ticethe to follow vice, the which ng man canloue, 
no not the very filthy ſinner himſelfe. 
Beleeue not him that ſaith he loueth truth, and Seneca. 
followeth it not. 
Reaſon not with him that will denie the pꝛin⸗ 
tipall truths. 
Affirme nothing befoꝛe thou know ths truth. 
Maintaine truth. 
Truth ought to be pꝛeferred befozefriendſip 
and amitie. 
Jf thou kckle thy ſelfe moze true to thy King Ariftotle, 
then many other,and haſt alſo leſſe wages of him 
then they, yet complaine not, fo2 thine will cons 
tinue, and ſo will not theirs, 
Be theſelfe ſame that = pꝛetendeſt. 
2 


Lactan. 


Hermes. 


Alex. Scu. 


The ninth Boke, 


Be not aſhamed to heare truth of whomſoeuer 
tt be: foz truth is ſo noble of it ſelfe, that it ma- 
keth them honourable that pꝛonounceth it. 

Truth is hated of the wicked, they cannot abide 
it, becauſe they woutd liue in their wickedneſle, 
without the controulement of it. 

I couetous man canuot learne the truth. 

Jf men in reaſoning, deſireas much the truth 
of the thing it teife, as they doe the maintenance 
of their owne opinions, and glozy of their wits, 
there would not bꝛerd ſo much hatred as there 
doth, noꝛ ſo many matters laid aftde and left vn- 
concluded. | 

In all common wealths and at all times, about 


noble Pꝛinces and moſt faithful gouernoꝛs, ther: 


be ſome which fo2 their own commoditie, aduance⸗ 
ment, diſpleaſure, oz fo2 other coꝛrupt and lewd 
affection (not hauing befoze their eyes the iuſt am 
terrible dome of God, and their owne conſcien⸗ 
ces) the diſpleafure of their Pꝛince, noꝛ ſhame of 
the world, let not to hinder and darken the mani 
feſt and cle&ere cauſes of truth, whoſe beautiful 


and b2ight beames (acco2ding to their wozthi 
neſſe) ſhould comfoztably,franckly,and with fre | 
itbertie, ſpzeadfazth his bzightneſſe to the gloy | 


of God, to the honoz of the Pꝛince, and to th 
great reiopcing, comfoꝛt, and quietnes ofthe con 
mon wealth. 

The Pꝛince ought to feare, and with all pꝛu⸗ 
dence and wiſedome to koꝛeſer ſuch inconuentences 
and great dangers, which elſe would fall vpon 
him and his people, thꝛough the cozruption am 


zuill nature of loathſome miching members, tha 
with craft couertlie crepeth in kauour, and then 
by flattery and dilimulation endeauour to abuſt 
his ö 
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| yis honeſt and gentle nature: whereby is not one⸗ 
- | i» loſt 02 greatly blemithed the deere and obedient 
loue, god name, and immoꝛtall pꝛaiſe, due vnto 
him of his people, (not withſtanding the name of 
? | vertue-wiſedome, learning, and politike gouer⸗ 
nance) but alſo his whole Realme is bzought to 
much trouble, extreame miſerie, loſſe and hinde⸗ 
Y rance: yea, and ſometimes haſty and ſwift confu- 
ſton. Foz neuer did there chance greater miſchiete 
to any Country oz Common⸗ wealth, noz neuer 
were the vertuous natures of god Pꝛinces and 
Rulers ſoner cozrupted and abuſed, then when 
they had biene eyther miſtnſtructed and falſely ins 
fozmed by kawning and. fleering flatterers, oꝛ elſe 
| when thoſe that were in moſt kauour and credit a- 
bout him, diſſembling the cleere cauſes of truth, 
inſtead of equitie and iuſtice, ſought to wozk their 
owne moſt wicked purpoſes. 

The truth alonely among all things, is pꝛiui⸗ Mar. Aur, 
ledged, in ſuch wiſe, that when the time ſcemeth to 
haue bzoken her wings, then as immoztall ſhee 
| hewethher fozce. 


e 


The ſumme of all. 
Faith is a ftedfaſtneſſe and truth of things 


Spoken or couenanted of God or man : 

Aright Faith in God with it alway brinxs 
Inuincible power, that mightily can 

5 Withſtand the aſſault of cruell Satan: 

For he that is faithfull and true in each thing, 
1. Hath mightier ſeruants then Lord or King. 


N. a 


3 


The ninth Books, 


Of godly Prayer and Deuotion : a mentall 
Vertue, Chap. V. 


PBSater is a diuine e heauenly affect of the ſoule, 
and ſignifieth the deſtre(generally)ofall things 
that are of neceſſitie to the ſuſtentation and nou⸗ 
riſhment both of ſoule and body: ſpecially from 
the hand of God, oz otherwiſe from man, as from 
the ſpeciall inſtrument of God, that man by man 
(though him) might be molt gractoully bleſſed, 
relckued, and comfozted, to the onely pꝛaiſe of 
him from whenceſuch bleſſings pzoceedeth. 


Hermes. Pꝛaper is the chiefeſt thing that a man may 
| pꝛeſent God withall, 
Pithagoras It is a right honourable and bleſſed thing to 


ſerue God and toſanctifie his Saints. 

Perfect deuotion andthe knowledge of Gods 
law, all men had neede to haue p2eſently with 
them: fo2 deuotion hath this ſtrength, it doth ele- 
tate the minde bnto God: and knowledge doth 
ſuſtaine and vphold the ſame, that it may with 
liuelp courage continue, and not fall downe:it alſo 
doth incenſe and Kindle it, that it mounteth vp- 
ward into heauen bnto the pꝛeſence of God: wher 
the ſauour of them both together, ſmelleth karre 
moꝛe ſwetly befoze him, then any earthly fumiga⸗ 
tion, be it neuer ſo pleaſant, doth pleaſantly ſmell 
in the noſe of man. 

Men in their deuotion may often be beguiled 
and falſely ſeduced, except knowledge doe alwaies 
aſſiſt the ſame, foꝛ to ſuſtaine and direct it, which 
being knit together, ſtrengthen men very much in 
all their intents: yea, and that bery comfoztable 
in all ſtoꝛms of troubles and temptations. ſo wo 
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it is greatly expedient fo2 allmen(as nigh as they 
_ to haue payer and knowledge annexed tos 
gether. 

It is greatly hurtfull to men, and an offence 
bnto God, to haue deuotion without true know⸗ 
ledge ok God, ſhewed vnto vs in his law, though 
it be in deuout pꝛaping, taſting, charitable relie⸗ 
uing, oꝛ otherwiſe in moſt ſtraight oꝛder and man⸗ 
ner of liuing. 

To know truely the will of God, is to p2ay 
truely, and to liue deuoutly and holily. 


Firſt, betoꝛe thou pꝛapeſt, caſt away from thck, Plotinus. 


(with a repentant heart) all thine iniquitie: and 
then call vpon God, and he will heare ther, relieue 
the, quiet thy conſcience, and moſt ioptully com- 
koꝛt ther. 

True and acceptable pꝛaper bnto God, is to 
traue any thing at the hand of God, anſwerable 
to his will: hauing the heart lifted vp vnto him, 
during all the time of Pꝛaper. 


Pꝛay to God at the beginning of thy wozkes, Xenoph. 


that thou maiſt bꝛing them to a god concluſton. 
Wozſhip God with a pure heart: pꝛay vnto 
him, and he will aduance thee. 


When thou wilt faſt, purge thy ſoule krom Hermes. 


fllth, and abſtaine from ſinne: Foz God is better 
pleaſed therewith, then with abſtaining from 
meates. 

Pꝛap earneſtly fo2 repentance, and continu⸗ 
ally make thy faithkull petition and ſupplication 
to the euerliuing God: call vpon him in the day, 
and fo2get him not in the night. 


When temptation inuadeth thee, oz giueth vn⸗ Pithagor. 


to thek a cruell and ſharp aſſault, then earneſtly, 
heartilp, and faithfully call on Godfoz his helpe, 
U 4 and 


Hieromie. 


Antiſthe. 


Plato. 


Socrates. 


Plotinus. 
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and that by p2ayer being continual!, perfect, and 
pure, thou maiſt pꝛeuaile and obtaine the victo2y. 

With reuerent faſting and abſtinence, the bo⸗ 
dilp paſſions of man are to be cured: and with 
Pꝛaver the peſtilent infections. ot᷑ the minde are 
to be healed. 

Pꝛaper is a vertue that pꝛenaileth againſt 
temptation, and againſt all cruell aſſaults of infer- 
nall ſpirits, againſt the delights ofthis lingering 
like, and motions of the fleſh, 

The ſureſt way foz men to eſcape the danger 
of all their enimies, is alwayes to be buſily occu⸗ 
pied in deuont pꝛaying. E to be continually mind⸗ 
ful of well doing. 

Thou oughteſb daily to p2ay foꝛ the happie e⸗ 
ſtate and pꝛoſperitie ofthy P2ince, and of others 
that by him are fet in authozitie, fo2 of them de- 
pendeth the peace andtranquilitte of the common⸗ 
wealth. 

Uertuous end godly difpoſed men doe daily 


p2ay bnto God fox the cleanſing of the impuritie 


ofthe heart, and doe watch it with all diligence 
that theycan,andlabour to reſtraine that the coꝛ⸗ 


ruption thereof burſt not out, epther to the hurt 


of themſclues oz others. 

God hateth the pꝛayers and ſacrifices of wic- 
ked people, 

Put thy truſt in God, and pꝛay bnto him and 
hee will keepe the krom a wicked wife, foz which 
there.is none other remedy. 

To be watchfull.in pꝛayer is the certaine and 
onelp meanes to obtaine all our deſires, toyning 


thereunto an aſſuredfaith in God, befoze whom 


we make our pꝛayer. Pꝛay that God may giue the 
true, heartie, and earneſt repentance,and — 
0 
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of thy faith: foꝛ they both(foz their excellency) as 
the ſpeciall gifts of God, are moſt conuenient fox 
the: becauſe the woꝛd of God (which he himſelte 
hath ſpoken) is the truth, and ſhall iudge in the 
laſt day. When thou entereſt into pꝛaper, let thy 
p2ayer be to this end ſpecially, that God (as het 
is mercikull, fo heł) will mercifully reueale, and 
open moꝛe and moꝛe to thine hart the true feeling, 
knowledge and vnderſtanding of his truth, and 
to giue ther alſo grace, that in thy conuerſation 
thou maiſt truely expꝛeſſe the fruits thereof. 
Make thy p2ayers perfect in the ſight of God: 
koꝛ pꝛayer is like aſhip in the Sea, which if it be 
god, ſaueth all therein, but if it be nought, ſuffe- 
reth them to periſh. 


Pꝛapy not to God to giue thee ſufficient, koꝛ that Plutarch. 


he will giue to each man vnasked, but p2ay that 
thou maiſt be contented and ſatiſfied with that 
which he giueth thee. 

Tyꝛants pꝛapers are neceſſary. 


The ſumme of all. 


Prayer is the moſt holy and diuine ſeruice, 

That men here in earth vnto God may preſent : 

Prayer with repentance is the due and perfect ſeruice, 
That withſtandeth the Diuell and his curſed intent. 
Pray to God, truſt in him, but firſ be penitent: 

For as a ſound ſhip ſaueth them that be therein, 

So Prayer with repentance ſaueth from drowning in ſinne, 


THE 


. 
THE TENTH BOOKE: 


Cap. I. 
Of Women, 


Ee that ſckketh and deſtreth to 
haue the fellowſhip of a wife, 
ought to winher with vertuous 
diſpoſition, honeſty, manners, 
and good behautour. 
Naturally in times paſt, wiues 
| were adozned with theſe ver- 
tues,to wit, to be ſhamefaſt in their countenances, 
temperate in woꝛds, wile of wit, ſober in going, 
meeke in conuerſation,pittifull in cozrectton, well 
regarding their liuing,no'company-ke@pers, ſted⸗ 
taſt in pꝛomiſe, and conſtant in loue. 
Socrates, , — wiues be compared to rough ſtirring 
oꝛſes. | 
As a ſhꝛewde hoꝛſe muſt haue a ſharp bꝛidle: ſo 
a ſhzewde Witle ſhould be ſharply handeled. 
Oz der thy wife as thou wouldeft thy kinſfolk. 
Seneca. Giue thy wife no power ouer thee : fo2 if thou 
ſuffer her to day to tread vpon thy fte, ſhee will 
to moꝛrow tread vpon thyhead. 
Socrates. Hee that can abide a curſt wife, needeth not to 
| feare what company he liueth in. 
Mar. Aur. There is not ſo fierce and perillous an enimie 
to man as his wife. A 


of Women. 
A nice Wife and a backe doore 
Oft maketh a rich man poore. 
The vle of friendſhip, the comely poꝛt and the 
eſtimation of an honeſt man, is not a little impai⸗ 
red by an idle and light wife, 

Like as a block though it be decked with gold, Plato. 
pearles and gems, is not to be regarded, except it 
repꝛeſent the ſhape ot ſomething: euen ſo a Wife 
be ſhe neuer ſo rich, vet if ſhe be not obedient to 
her husband, ſhe is nothing at all wozthyto be 
regarded, 

Such wines as would rather haue foliſh huſ- Hermes. 

bands, whom they might rule, then to be ruled by 

ſober wiſe men, are like him that would rather 

lead a blinde man in an vnknowne wap, then fol⸗ 

low one that can both ſee and alſo knoweth the 

wap well. 

Like as no man can tell where a ſhoe wzingeth Socrates, 

but he that weareth it: ſo no man knoweth a wo⸗ 

mans diſpoſition but he that marrxeth her. 

The ſpouſe that foꝛſaketh her husband becauſe Hermes. 
ſhe is grieued with his manners, is like him, who 
— Bee hath ſtung him doth fozſake the 

ony. 
He that fiſheth with poyſon, catcheth flſh, but Plato. 
euill and co2rupted : and ſo they that endeauour 
to get them Husbands oz wiues by decetis aud 
charmes, map lightly get them, but better vngot⸗ 
ten. 

Like as they which keepe Elephants, weare no Plutarch. 
light coloured garments, noꝛ they which kezpe 
wilde Buls, weare any Purple, becauſe fuch co- 
lours doe make them fierce:fo ought a wife to ab⸗ 
ſtaine from ſuch things as ſhe knoweth will of- 
fend her husband. 

Ther 


The tenth Booke, 


Arikode. Thep which were wont to doe ſacrifice vnto 
Iuno the Goddeſſe of married women, twke al- 
waies the gals out from the beaſts which they ſa⸗ 
crificed:ũũgnitying thereby, that all anger and diſ⸗ 
pleaſure ought to be farre from married kolkes. 

Socratess CThe rule koꝛ a wife to liue by is her huſ band, it 
he be obedient to the publike lawes. 

The beſt way foꝛ a man to keepe his wife chaſt, 
is not to be iealous, (as many ond fwles are) but 
to be chaſt himſelfe and fatthfuil vnto her. 

Ariſtotle. There can be no greater honoꝛ foꝛ an honeſt wife 

: then to haue an honeſt faithfull husband, which 
careth foꝛʒ her and foꝛ no woman elſe, thinking her 
moꝛe chaſt and faithfull then any other. 

The husband can do his wife no greater w2ong 
then to ſerke the fellowſhip of another woman. 

Mar. Aur. It is but ſmall wit in a man to ſet by the 

fantaſfes of his wife, oꝛ to chaſtiſe openly, that 

| may be righted betweene them ſecretly. 
Socrates. Wiues mult be the mo2e bo2ne with, becauſe 
they bting foꝛth childꝛen. 
It were better for a woman to be barren, 
Then to bring forth a vile wicked carren. 

| Mar, Aur. Women be of right tender condition, they will 

complaine foz a ſmall cauſe, and foꝛ leſſe will riſe 

vp into great pꝛide. 

Portegeus Fn thꝛcł points women and foles are common- 

| ly of like condition: they are full of vaine affecti- 

ons, curious and pcuiſh to pleaſe, and very wil⸗ 
| fail in fwliſhneſle. 

| Tertulian. Woman was the firſt fozſaker of Gods law, 

the diſcloſer of the fozbidden tree, and the gate of 

| the Dell. 

Mp A Woman is a neceſſary euill. 

| Ariftotl. Women in miſchiefe are wiſer then men. 

| Hardy 
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Hardy is that Woman, that dare giue coun⸗ Mar. Rur. 
ſaile to a man, but he is fœle- hardy that taketh it ö 
of a woman:he is a fle that taketh it, and he the 
moꝛe kale that asketh it, but he is the. moſt fole 
that fulfflleth it. 
Women de moze pittifuil then men, mo2e en- Socrates. 
uious then a ſerpent, moꝛe malicious then a ty⸗ 
rant, and moze deceitfull then the diuell. 
It is better to be in company with a ſerpent, Socrates. 
then with a wicked woman. 
Women by nature are boꝛne malicious. Mar. Aur. 
As it is natural! fo: a woman to deſpiſe the Mar. Aur. 
thing that is giuen her vnasked: ſo it is death to | 
her to be dende of that ſhe doth demand. 
There is no creature that moꝛe deſtreth honour 
and wozſe keepeth it then a woman. 
Gay apparrelled momen ſtand fozth as baites 
to catch men that paũſe by: but they take none but 
ſuch as will be pwꝛe, 02 elſe ſuch as be ignozant 
koles, which know them not. 1 
Women deſtre to ſee and to be ſeene. Chilon. 
A faire whoze is a ſweet poyſon. 
He that hunteth much womens company, can⸗ 
not be ſtrong: noꝛ can he be rich that delighteth 
much in wine. 
Womens counſaile is weake, and a childes is 
vnperkec. 
We note inconſtancy in childꝛen, and like wiſe Seneca. 
in women:the one koꝛ llenderneſſe of wit, and the 
other as a naturall ſickneſie. 
In men we note audacitie, but commonly in Alex. Seu. 
women timeroſttie. | 
Women with their lightneſſe, and childꝛen with Mar. Aur. 
their mall knowledge, occupie themſelues in 
things pꝛeſent: but wile men doe thinke on that 
that 
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that is paſt, they oꝛdain foꝛ that which is pꝛeſent, 

and with great ſtudy doe p2ouide foz the time to 

come. 

Pithagor. There are in a womans eyes two kindes of 
teares, the one of griefe,the other of deceit. 

Uſe not womens company, except neceſſitie 
compell thee. 

Pithagor. They that had rather be conuerſant amongſt 
women then amongſt wile men, are like Dwine 
that had rather lie roting in durt and dꝛaffe, then 
in cle?re and faire water. 

With the faireſt women bꝛothell houſes are 
peopled. 

Mar. Aur, Beaut in womens faces, and folly in their 
heads, are two woꝛmes, which fret life, aud waſte 
gods. 

Women that will haue toy of their daughters, 
ought to take from them all ſuch occaſtons and 
libertie, wherebythey ſhould be euill. 

The woman that Will keep her ſelfe from care 
and her daughter from perill, let her ſe the time 
of her daughter alwayes wellſpent in ſome honeſt 
and godly exerciſe. 

When the hands are occupied with any god ex- 
erciſe, then the heart is void kram many idle and 

8 vaine thoughts. 

Mar. Aur, Women are ſo fraile, that with keepers with 

| reat patne they can kepe themſelues. Ind foz a 

mall occafton they will loſe altogether. 

Mar. Aur, Women are ſo extreame in all headſtrong ex⸗ 
tremities, that with a little fauour,they wil be ex- 
alted and grow into great pꝛide, and foz a ſmall 
vnkindneſſe they conce iue great hatred. 

Women koꝛ a little godneſſe loke fo2 a great 
hire, but foz much euill no chaſticement. Ta 
e 
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Take herd to the meate that a iealous woman 8 


giueth thck. 


A fierce beaſt and a perillous enimy to the Mar. Aur, 


common wealth is a wicked woman: fo2 ſhe is of 
much power to doe great harme, and is not apt to 
follow any godneſſe. 

The withdzawing and keeping of women cloſe, 
is a bꝛidle to the tongue of all men, and the wo⸗ 
man that doth otherwiſe, putteth her god name in 
danger. 


It were better foz a woman neuer to be bozue Socrates. 


then to be defamed. 

I wicked woman once dekamed, thinketh all 
others to be defamed, and deſires that they ſhould 
be defamed, and will ſayindeedthey be euil famed, 
and pꝛocure to haue them dekamed. Ind to the in⸗ 
tent ſh k may couer her owne inkamte, ſha inka⸗ 
meth all others that be god. 

All things done wickedly is ſknne, and map be 
— : but a diſhoneſt woman is alwayes in- 
amed. 

A woman of god life feareth no man with an 
euill tongue. 


Women cannot conſerue the reputation ot their Mar. Aur, 


eſtate and degree, but by keeping their perſon in 
great feare, honeſty, and god o2der. 

It were great wickedneſſe of men to ſay, that 
all women ſhould be euill, that be euill ſpoken of. 


Thoſe women that keepe themſelues in their Socrates 


houſes, well occupied in their buſineſſe, temperate 
in their woꝛds, faithful to their hus bands, wel oz- 
dꝛed in their perſons, peaceable with their neigh ; 
bours:and finally, being honeũꝭ among their own 
family, and ſhamefaſt among ſtrangers, ſuch (J 
ſay) haue attained great renowne in their lines, 
and 


q Plutarch. 


Hermes. 
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he tent 


and ien eternal memoꝛy of them ater their death. 

Neither goꝛgeous appartell, noꝛ excellent beau⸗ 
ty, noꝛ plenty of gold, noz riches, become a woman 
— well as ſoberneſſe, (flence,faithfulnes, and cha. 
Utrrie. 

Women are no leſſe apt to learne all manner 
things then are men. 

Sweet ſauoꝛs and oyles are moze met foꝛ wo- 
men then koꝛ men. 

Like as a Trumpetter ſoundeth out his mea⸗ 
ning by the voice of the Trumpet: fo ſhou!d a 
woman let her husband ſpeake fo? her. 

Silence in a woman is a pꝛecious vertue. 


The ſumme of all. 


Booke 


He that gladly ſeeketh the company of a Wife, 

Ought onel 'y to winne her by vertuous diſpofs tion, 

To imbrace her for her vertue, and to lead a 1 life, 
Refuſing much riches with whoriſh conditio 

Women be commonly of moſt tender affection, 

And better it is with a ſerpent to be in company. 

Then with a wicked woman for ts marry. 


Of the Tongue, Detraction, Speach, and 
Silence. Chap, II. 


He tongue ts a flipper and nimble inſtru⸗ 
ment, whereby commonly the treaſures of the 
heart are in ſuch wife vnlocked, laid fo2th, 

and ſpꝛead abꝛoad, that not onely thereby friend 
chip is greatly ingendꝛed, earthly treaſures en- 
creaſed, the lite quietly ſtabliſhed, perpetual pꝛaiſe 
and euerlaſting feticitie obtained, but contrari⸗ 
wiſe friendſhip is decayed, wozldly riches are 
diminiſhed, 
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dimiuiſhed, thelife moſt miſerably waſted, infamy 
and immoztall paine is thereby purchaſed. 


The tongue ik it be well vſed, is the moſt pꝛe⸗ 
tious member of a man: but otherwiſe, the moſt 
— _ pernitious euill, and full of peſtiferoug 
poyſon, 

It is a moſt plaine and ſure argument, that the 
heart within is very filthy,and foulely deflled and 
toʒrupted, when fo euer the tongue is wickedly 
bent, and vttereth vncleane, filthy, and wicked 
ſpeeches. 
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Detract not, neither ſpeake euill of thy neigh- Boetius; 


bour behinde His backe. 

Deꝛrac ion is to ſpeake euill of him that hea⸗ 
reth not: oꝛ, it is a lying, malicious, hipocrittcall, 
crafty, pernitious, and hurtfull ſpeach. 

Detraction being a vetemons eutll,o2 rancke 
poyſon of the Diuell, is poured of him into the 
hearts onely of wicked and malicious men, who 
naturally in theirp2oud,ouer-lofty,and ſtout cou⸗ 
rage, wickedly ouer⸗whelmed withſelfe-will and 
folly:ſparenot at any time(in the contempt of all 
bertue;true religfong honeſty, and fo2 the ſatiſfy= 
ing of their deſpightfull and curſed humozs) to 
blow out with euil kauoꝛed and ſtincking bzeaths, 
the very ſhamefull and hurtkull blaſts of ſlande⸗ 
roug and cutll repozts: whereby euen the bery 
godly ts of their god name and fame impaired, 
their eſtimation diſcredited, their friends abated, 
their welfare much hindered, and their ioyes here 
ſo ſhaken in thts life, that as men dzowned in da- 
loʒ and heauineſſe are voide of wozldly toy, they 
are dꝛiuen with bitter tears, to cry daily vnto God 
fd: help, and to be deliuered of ſuch their curſed 


detractozs. 
N Such 
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Such a miſchieuous eutll commonly is this nne 


of detraction in the heart of the pꝛoud and wilfull 
fooliſh man, that there is neither long familiarity, 
accuſtomed fellowiſhip, neither cauſes of appꝛoued 
kriendſhip, neither affinitte, kindzed, oz conſangui⸗ 
nitie, neither yet any ſtate oz degrck that can once 
bꝛidle him oz ſtay him from doing much miſchiefe, 
ik he can with his moſt poyſoned and venemous 
tongue. 

& ike as rats and miſe, eate and gnaw vpon o⸗ 
ther mens meat: ſo the detractoꝛ eateth and gnaw⸗ 
eth vpon the life and fleſh of others. 

Wackbtting, lying and flattering are ſwozne 
compantons together. 

Wackbiting hath his peculiar euill, that ts, it 
harteth a man abſent,and ſo couertly and craftily, 
that the partie is not aware of it, but is ſodainely 
vndone (O pwze w2etch) befoze her doth eyther 
know by whom, how, when, oz wherefoze he is 
bndone. 

The firſt emll of backbiting is, that it eyther 


hurteth charitie. oꝛ elſe when it hath otherwiſe 


impaired, it giueth vnto it a great wound: and ſo 

extinguiſheth it commonly altogether. 
Backbiting hurteth charitie, when it difſeuc- 
reth friends a ſunder, and bzingeth them into dif- 
ſention and hatred, and it is thereby the ſo2er 
wounded, when it decayeth it : and (if it can)doth 
alſo vrterly extinguiſh it, when it incrcaſeth the 
fire betwixt them, that be already in diſſention, in⸗ 

flaming it moze and moze. | 
He that is giuen to the vice of backbiting and 
llandering, is woꝛthily ſubiect vnto the common 
hatred ef all men, and to be eſchewed of all men 
as a moſt peſtilent plague. Ind at his _— 
f nto 
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tinto any other place among company eyery mans 
mouth to be eyther ſtopped againſt him, 02 other⸗ 
wile opened to hiſſe him out of the dozes. 

Whileft the backbiter liueth, all the woꝛld cur⸗ 
ſeth him: if hre be in danger 02 do periſh, there is 
no man ſoꝛry foꝛ him, and the remembꝛance ofhim 
= he is dead, raigneth in curling and banntng 

0 im. 


He is to be counted bertuous and wiſe that al- Plato. 


wayes diſpoſeth his tongue to ſpeake of God and 
godlineſſe. 


Spenke euer of God and God will alwaies put Socrates, 


god woꝛds into thy mouth: fo2 the ſpeaking and 
thinking of God ſurmounteth ſo much all other 
woꝛds and thoughts, as Ged himielte ſurmount⸗ 
eth all other creatures. x 

As our talk of God ought to be moſt reuerent 
and holy, with moſt fwert and fair wo2ds:fo muſt 
alſo all our derdes befo2e him be moſt holy, ſwekt. 
perfect and good. 

Let not thy tongue run befoze thy wit, 

Let thy minde rule thy tongue. 

Uſe thine eares moꝛeſthen thy tongue. 

Moderate thy luſts, thy tongue, and thy belly. 

He is wiſe and diſcrerte that can refraine his 
tongue. 


The tongue is the bew2ayer of the heart. Pithagox. 
There is not a wozſe thing, then the deceiptful Socrates 


and lping tongue. f 
An euill tongue is ſharper then a ſwoꝛd. 
Death deliuereth a man from all enemies ſaue 
the tongue. 


The tongue ot a tchle is the key of his coun- Socrates. 


ſaile which in a wiſe man wiſedome hath in keẽ⸗ 
ping, * ; 
X 2 The 


Mar. Aur, 


Ariſtotle. 


Thales. 


Socratcs. 
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The tongue of a wife man is in his heart, but 
the heart of afwle is in his tongue. 

By ordering the tongue is a tryall moſt true 
To know if a man his luſts can ſubdne : 

Forke that cannot rule his tongue as him liſt, 
Hath much leſſe power other luſts to reſiſt. 

Jf by wtckedtongues thou art ſtirred to vnreſt 
and griefe, and feeleſt in thy ſelfe thzough thine 
owne innocencie to be by them abuſed : let this be 
vnto thee againſt them a neere and ſpeciall reme- 
dy, that is, arme thy ſelf with patience, with mcek- 
nes and ſilence, leſt thꝛough multiplying of woꝛdg 
with thine enimte, thou be found amongſt wiſe 
men to be as euill as hea. 

It is athing certatne, when one is contented, 
he ſaith moꝛe with his tongue, then he thinketh 
with his heart: and contrariwiſe when one is 
heauy,the eyes werpe not ſo much, noꝛ the tongue 
— declare that, which is locked within the 

eart. 

Krepe meaſure in thy communication, fo? if 
thou be to bꝛiete, thou ſhalt not be wel vnderſtod: 
and it thou be to tedious, thou ſhalt not be well 
bozne in minde. Eyther talke of vertue thy ſelfe. 
oꝛ gtue eare to them that taike thereof. 

It is better to heare then to ſpeake. 

Wee ought to heare double as much as we 
ipeake, and theretoꝛe nature hath giuen vs two 
eares,and but one tongue. 

A man hath power ouer his woꝛds till they be 
ſpoken, but after they be vttered they haue power 
o:4er Him. 

A man ought to conſider befoze, what hee will 
ſpeake, and to vtter nothing that may afterwards 
repent hun. 
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He that ſpeaketh little, hearkeneth and learneth p ithagor. 
at the ſpeach of others, but when he ſpeaketh, o⸗ 
thers learneof him. | 
Ts talke of God is the beſt communication, 
and to thinke on him is the beſt fflence. 
Talke no euill of God, but ſearch diligently to Socrates, 
know what he is. 
The flith of woꝛldly wiſedome is knowne by 
much ſpeach. 
Woꝛds without god effect, are like a great was Plato. 
ter that dꝛowneth the people, and doth it ſelfe no 
pꝛofit 
Abſtarne from woꝛds of ribaldꝛie:foꝛ a tongue 
ouer liberall nouriſheth folly. 
They that robbe, that ſpeak euill, and ſlander 
the dead, are like furious dogges, which bite and 
barke at ſtones. 
He that bableth much, declareth himſelfe to haue 
ſmall knowledge. 
Caſt whiſperers, and tale⸗bearers, out of thy 
company. 
Let no man fay,J would and J cannot with- Mar. Aur, 
dꝛaw me from vice: it is better ſaid, J may but 
Iwill not follow vertue. | 
Men ought not to vſe any talke oꝛ communt- Diogenes. 
cation, but ſuch as ſhould be trutttul foz to ediſie 
as well the hearer as the ipeaker. 
So ſpeake that thy woꝛds be notrep20ued. 
In idle woꝛd ſhall not eſcape vnpuniſhed. 
When the vngodiy and malicious perſous are 
fuffered to ſpeake what they liſt without repzofe 
and punifhment, there is nothing moꝛe pernict- 
ous in the wozld to make debate, and to bzeake 
the bond of that moſt incomparable vertue of A- 
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ip. 
heſilius. 
Diogenes. 


Hieromie. 


Pithagor. 
Hermes. 
Socrates. 


Plato. 
Thilotas. 


Soerates. 


I; the tenth Booke, 
Ft lyeth in our ſelues to be well oz euill fpoken 
0 


Rude woꝛds that are pꝛofſtable and true, are 
better then ſweet woꝛds being full of deceit and 
flattery. 3 

The habit of the minde is beſt perceiued by a 
mans talking. | 

Deuout conuerſation without communication 
as much as by example it p2ofiteth, but ſilence it 
hurteth : fo with backing of dogs. and with the 
ftaues of ſhepheards the raging wwlues be hin⸗ 
dered of their purpoles. 

Silence and ſpeach are both god, vſed in due 
time, but other wiſe are both nought. 

Frame thy ſpc&ch accoꝛding to thy garmentg, 
02 faſhion thy garments like vnto thy ſpeach. 

Giue no man cauſe to ipeake euill of the. 

Me-̃ither ſuffer thy hands to wozke, no2 thy 
tongue to ſpeake, no2 thine eares to heare that 
which is euill. 

When thou talkeſt with a ſtranger be not tw 
full of communication, till thou know whether hee 
be better learned then thou, and if thou be better, 
ſpeak thou the boldlicr,elſe be quiet and learne of 


im. 

Maſtineſſe ot ſpeach, cauſeth men to erre. 

It is much moꝛe eaſie fo an innocent to finde 
many woꝛds in his ſpeaking, then foʒ a man in his 
miſery to ke pe a temperance in his tale. 

The holinelle g cleanneſſe of the mouth, ſtan⸗ 
deth in the vtterance of rightneſſe and truth: e the 
pꝛophanation and defiling therof, is by lyings and 
vntruth:foz as no cleane ſtuſfe can pꝛoccł de out of 
fithy lips, ſo the noyſome blaſts of ſuch euill 
ſeaſoned bꝛeath annoyeth greatly the honeſt m_ 
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of the godly : and who will loke fo2 ſweet wine 
out of the ſame vellel from whence vinegar is dai⸗ 
le dꝛawen out. 

The kaire water is defiled that paſſeth though 
the mirie ſpꝛings. 

Whatſoeuer thou wilt ſpeake,befoze thou vt⸗ 
ter it, ſhew it ſecretly to thy ſelfe. 

Beware of ſpies and tale-bearers. 

The flping tales of light folks are commonly 
the grounds of ſome rumoꝛs. 

Speake not to him, that will not heare, foꝛ elſe 

thou ſhalt but vere him. 

Thinke not ſuch things honeſt to be ſpoken, 
that are filthy to be done. | 

A man is by nothing better knowne, then by 
his communication. 


It᷑ thou ſpeakeſt what thou wilt, thou ſhalt Diogenes, 


heare that thou wouldell not. 
Faire ſpeach in preſenee, 
with good report in abſence, 
And manners in fellowvſnip, 
obtaineth great friendihip. 


He that ſpeaketh truth, cannot de aſhamed ot Ariſtotle, 


that he ſpeaketh. 

Faire and ſmoth communication onely framed 
to pleaſe the hearer, is pꝛoperl to be called a trap 
02 ſnare ot hony. 


Tell not abꝛoad what thou intendeſt to do,foz Pittachus. 


ik thou ſpeed not thou ſhalt be mocked. 


Be ſecret in counlell, and take herd what thou Iſocrates. 


ſpeakeſt befoze thine enimies. 


He which is beautifull and — vbnſemly Ariſtippus 


things, dꝛaweth a ſwoꝛd of lead dut of an Juozy 
ſcabberd. 
Let not the authozitie * ſpeaker perſwade 
4 


ther 
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thee,no2 regard thou his perſvn that ſpeaketh: but 

marke well what is ſpoken. 
Heare that which vnto thee belongeth. 
Heare much, ſpeake little, be faire ſpoken, an- 

_ aptly:thinke fir ſt, then ſpeak, and laſt of all 

3 

Pithagor. By ſllence the diſcretion of any man is knowne: 
and afmle keeping ſilence ſeemeth wiſe. 

Silence tn a woman is a great and godly ver⸗ 
tue. | 

Plato. As emptie veſſels make the lowdeſt ſound, ſo 
they that haue leaſt wit, are greateſt bablers. 

Plutarch. They that are ready to take a tale out of ano- 
ther mans mouth, are like vnto them, who ſeeing 
one pꝛoffered to be kiſſed, would hold fozth their 
lips to take it from him. 

| Seneca, As the veſlell cannot be full, which alwayes 
ſheddeth out, and taketh nothing in: ſo that man 
cannot be wiſe that euermoze talketh, and neuer 
hearkeneth. 

Ariſtotle. Like as cleere glaſſe canhide nothing, ſo there 
— many that can ke pe ſecret and diſſemble no⸗ 
thing. 

Aug. Cæſ. The rewards of faithfull ſilence are without 
danger. 


The ſumme ok all. 


—— and ſilence are excellent vertues, 
Jſed in time and place conuenient, 

Of which the beſt and eaſieſt to abuſe, 

Is ſpeach,for which men oftentimes repent. 

So doe they not becauſe they be ſilent. 

Yet be not dumbe, nor giue thy tongue to lea%e, 
But ſpeake thou well, or haare and hold thy peace. 


of Fortune, .. 


Of Fortune, Chap. ITT. 


His tearme offo2tune o2 chance, vſed of men, 

p2oceeded firſt of ignoꝛance and want ot true 

knowledge, not conſtdering what God is, 
and by whoſe onely fozeſight and pꝛouidence all 
things in this woꝛld are ſcene of him befoze they 
come to paſſe. 

Fortune is ſuch a miſtreſſe, that ſhee ruleth 
Reames, ouercommeth Armies, beateth downe 
Rings, exalteth Tp2ants, to the dead ſhee giueth 
like, to ſome renowne,and to ſome ſhame. 
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Foꝛtune giueth theſe eutls and we ſer it not: with Mar, Aur, 


her hands ſhe toucheth vs, and we feele it not: ſhe 
treadeth vs vnder feet, and we know it not: ſhee 
ſpeaketh in our eares, and we heare it not: ſhe cry⸗ 
eth aloud vnto vs, and we vnderſtand her not: e 
this is becauſe we wil not know her. And finally, 
when we thinke we are moſt ſure, then are wee 
moſt in perill. 


As the Foꝛtune ot this woꝛld ſhall make thee Plato. 


tretoyce ouer thine enimies: euen ſo may it make 
thine enimies reioyce ouer thee. 


Be not pꝛoud in pꝛoſperitie, no2 diſpaire in Plato. 


aduerſſtie, 
In pꝛoſperitie beware, and in aduerſitre hope 
ko better foztune. 

The nature of Foꝛtune is to be alwayes mu⸗ 
table and inconſtant: neither is ſhe a giuer of 
any thing ts any man, foz any continuance, but 
onely a lender fo2 a very ſhozt time. Ind thoſe 
whom Foꝛtune ſeemeth longeſt to ſuppoꝛt and 
flatter with the abundance ofallthings,them(foz 
a generall rule) God leaſt fauoureth, * 

uil 


Mar. Aur. 


Mar. Aur. 


Socrates. 


The tenth Booke, 


Ekfll men by their bodily ſtrength reſiſt their 
miſfo:tunes: but god men by vertue of the ſoule, 
abideth them patiently. | 

As in all pꝛoſperitie, alway there falleth ſome 
fniſter foꝛtune epther ſane 02 late: fo therewith 
foztune doth arme and apparrell vs, where ſhe 
ſeth wer ſhall fail to our great hurt. Foztune 
comming with ſome p2eſent delight os pleaſure, 
ts a token that by flattering vs ſhee Hath made 
ready her ſnares ts catch vs. Jt is an infallible 
rule of enuious Foztune, that this pꝛelent feli. 
citie, is giuen with a pick of a ſodaine fall of 
miſchance . Such as Foztune lifteth vp with 
great riches,ſhe full of crueltie giueth them pꝛo⸗ 
found bitings. 

Foztune is alwayes ſlippery, and cannot be 
holden of any againſt her will. 

Thꝛough idleneſſe, negligence, and tc much 
truſt in foztune, not onely men, but Cities and 
kingdomes are vtterly loſt aud deſtroyed. 

What number hath beene ſerne, that the chan⸗ 
ces of foztune could not abate, and yet within a 
ſhoꝛt while after vnawares., with great ignomini- 
ous ſhatne haue ouerthzowne them. 

Fo2tune with her tyꝛanny, chaſtiſeth them 
that ſerueth her, ſhe beguileth euery perſon, and 
no perſon beguileth her, ſhck pꝛomiſeth much, 
and fulfilleth nothing: her ſong is weeping, and 
her werping is ſong to them that be dead among 
woꝛmes, and to them that liue in Foztunes, At 
them that be pꝛelent, ſhe ſpourneth with her feet, 
and thzeatneth them that be abſent. All wile 
— chzinke from her, but a fole ſheweth her his 

ace. | 
To haue beenefoztunate is the moſt miſtoꝛtune. 
There 
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r Chere cannot be a moꝛe intollerable thing, then 
z foztunate to le. 
The aduentures of men are ſo ders, and the Mar. Aux. 
ſuſpect foxtune gineth ſo many ouerthwart turns, 
that after that ſho hath a great ſpace giuen great 
pleaſures, incontinent we are cited to their lub⸗ 
tile trauailes of repentance. 
The greateſt hap of all, and the greateſt deſfre Mar. Aur, 
omen is to live lung: fo2 diuers chances that 
fall in ſhozt time, may be ſuffered and remedied by 
long ſpace. 
Bight foztunate is that man that loſeth his 
lite, and leaueth behinde him perpetuall memozy. 
Jnfoztunate and vnhappr 8re they that be in 
pꝛoſperit ie, koʒ iuſtly they that beſet in high eſtate 
cannot fly from the perill of Scilla, without fal⸗ 
ling into Charibdis. 3 
Foꝛtune is to great men deceitfull, to god men Tullius. 
biſtable, and all that is high is vnſure. 
Mock not another man foz his miſfoztune, but 
take her d by him how to auoid the like miſery. 
Dur lives are ſo doubtfull, and foꝛtune ſo way⸗ 
ward, that ſhe doth not alwayes thzeat in ftri- 
king, noz ſtriketh in th:catning : foz ofttimes 
falſe fo2tune ſhaketh her weapon and ſtriketh not: 
and another time ſtriketh without ſhaking. 
As foꝛtune beckeneth. ſo fauour inclineth. | 
Foztune aduanceth and lifteth vp, but all men Tuſtinus, 
by nature are equall in dignitie. 
By nature all men be cquall in dignitie, 
By Fortune more one then another aduanced: 
This whe ſo conſiders in his ſupremacy, 
Ought looke to himſelfe, and well be aduiſed 
By fortunes good fortune who commeth infauour, 
by fortunes misfortune may catch a diſpleaſure, 
The 
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Hermes, 
Ariftotle. 
Thales. 


Tullius. 


Seneca. 


The tenth Booke, 


The wicked ſometime ſckme koꝛtunate. 
No man is happy inderd whiles he liueth. 

If any man be happy ii is h that hath bodil 
health, riches, a learned and not a vaine minde. 

This is a thing moſt happr, that oꝛtune in het 
crueltie, hath no weapon ſo ſharpe and cruell, ag 
can once pierce 02 wound the ſoule. 

Wiledome and diſcretion are moſt to be vſedin 
time of miſfo2tune. 

Ape cloſe thy miſfoztune, left thine enimiez 
reioyce at it. 

There is alſo moderation in the tolleration of 
foztune ot euery ſozt, which of Tully is called e: 
quabilitie, that is, there ſeemeth alwapes one vi- 
ſage and.countenance not changed eyther in pꝛo⸗ 
ſperitie 02 aduerſktie. Moꝛeouer a man ſhould not 
bow foz any foztune 02 trouble of minde. 

Nothing vnto a man is miſerable, except he 0 
thinke it: fo2 all fo2tune is god to him that con- 
ſtantly with patience ſuffereth it. 

Fs a cunning wozkman can faſhion the image 
of any matter: ſo a wiſe man ſhould take in gud 
worth all kindes of foztune. 


The ſumme of all. 


Fortune is 4 variable and ſtrange miſtreſſe, 

And vncertaine to truſt to in all her doings. 

For Fortunes crooked euils her name doth expreſſes 

Which daily are felt with her haſtie ſhort turnings: 

She quencheth & deſtroyeth with her ſharp profound biting 
And for this intent chiefely misfortune ſhould be ſuffered, 
Becauſe true friends are beſt thereby declared. 


Ot 
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Of Riches, and rich men. Chap. IIII. 


ile Iches is in the number of things that may Xenoph. 
be eyther god oz euill, which is in the arbi· 
et trement of the giuer. 
To delight in riches is a dangerous vice. Socrates. 
i he is rich that contenteth himſelfe with his vo⸗ 
vertie. | 

The richeſt thing to a man is his ſoule and Hermes. 
es reaſon; by which he keepeth iuſtice, and eſcheweth 
ſinne. 
ze is moſt rich that hath moſt wiſedome, Polian. 
There is no greater riches, then the agreement 
ok god mens mindes. 
0 ge that is contented and ſatiſfied with himſelfe 
of is bozne with great riches. 
Ibſtinence from couetouſneſſe is great riches, 

lo} Riches fo2 the moſt part are hurtfull to them Plutarch. 
n-J that poſſeſſe them. 
Thoſe that be rich, are not onely vexed with de⸗ Cicero. 
exe to increaſe greatly their wealth, but alſo are 
1 {ze troubled with feare, leſt they ſhouldloſe that 
which they haue already attained vnto. 

He hath moſt that coueteth leaſt. 

Not to deftre riches, is the greateſt riches. 

None are in mote ſurety then they that lacks 
moſt riches. 

It thou ſerke to be rich, thou ſhalt finde there⸗ 
with ſozrow, care full trauaile, miſery, vexation of 
I inde and much miſchiefe. But if thou ſckke to 
de godly,thou ſhalt finde comfozt, wealth, p2oſpe= 
ea titie, peace of conſcience, and all felicitie. 
As ſickneſſe and health can neuer agree, 
do gold without reſt is but miſery. 


— 


MNertues 
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Ariſtotle. Uertueis greater 
gold. * 


Pithagor. ck is not rich that eniopeth not his owne 
gods 


Suffiſance is better in riches then aboun⸗ 
dance. 
Plato. Labour foz the riches that after death p2ofiteth 
the ſoule. | 
Hermes, A couetous man cannot be rich. 
Care not what riches thou lwſeff koꝛ the win: 
ning of true friends. | | | 
Purchaſe thy riches trucly, and ſpend them li- 
berallp. | 
Ariſtotle. SDeckenot the riches of this wozld, and ſhame 
tn the other:ſceing that this woꝛld is no moꝛe but 
onely a baiting place to goets the other woꝛld. 
Mar. Aur. It is a great wonder to heare and ſee; how fa⸗ 
thers climbe to haue riches, and their childzen 
deſcend to haue biciouſneſſe:to ſee fathers houonr 
their childꝛen, e childꝛen to inkame their fathers: 
to fee fathers giue reſt vnto their childzen, and 
little childꝛen to giue trouble totheir old fathers: 
pea, and ſometime the fathers dye fo2 ſozrow, that 
their childꝛen dye ſo ſone, and the childzen wepe 
becauſe the fathers dye ſo late. Fiſo the honour 
and riches that the fathers haue pꝛocured with 
great thought, the childzen loſe with little care. 
Ind this is certaine, that the fathers may gather 
riches with ſtrength and craft to ſuſtaine their 
childzen, but God will not haue durable that is 
begun with euill intention, and is founded to 
the pꝛeiudice of others, though poſſeſſed by an 
hey:e, and though the heaute deſtinies of the fa- 
ther permit, that their riches be left to their chil⸗ 
den, to ſerue them in all their vices foz their 
paſtime, 


riches then epther luer 05 


* 


fs 
Ir 


paſtime, at the laſt accozding to their merits, 
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God will that their heyze and heritage ſhould 
both periſh. Finally, all that with great thought 
hath bene gathered foz their childzen, whom they 
joue well, and with whom they much content 
themſelues, ſometime another heyze of whom they 
thinke leaſt in iopeth it. 


God doth permit that the couetous fathers in Mar. Aur, 


gathering with great trauaile, ſhould dye with ths 
ſame, to leaue their riches to their bicious childzen 
to ſpend badly. 


Gzeat abundance and plenty of riches cannot Hierom 


— any man be both gathered and kept without 
ne. | 

Riches and the ſubſtance of the world robbeth 
and ſpoyleth a man of much better riches, that is 
to ay, the leue of vertue, and of all godly exer⸗ 
t 


ſhal therfoze once be conſumed: but that treaſure, 
fo: the which mans ſoule ought to labour, ſhall ne- 
ler be waſted, neither in qualitie, noꝛ in quanti⸗ 
tie impatred oꝛ diminiſhed, that is, {hail alway be 
like god and like mich. Wherefoꝛe whatſoeuer 
paine be taken about the getting of ſuch treaſure, 
it ought not to be imputed grieuous 2 weighing 
well the vertue ol the gaine, and the moſt happy 
reward in the end. 


Gold is a cozruptible matter 02 ſubſtance, and p1,,,, 


e. 


. Gzeat poſſeſſions oꝛ ſubſtance maketh vertue Alex. Seu; 


ſuſpected, becauſe they be miniſters of pleaſant af- 
lections and alſo nurſes of wanton appetites. 


© Thoſe riches are to be deſpiſed which with li⸗ P ithagor, 


beralitie are waſted,and with ſparing doe rot. 


Be not caretullfoz woꝛldly riches, toʒ Godhath Socrates. 


gouided foz each man ſufficient. 


$9:epare 


. 
— 
L.A 


Homer, 


Solon. 
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Pꝛepare thek ſuch riches, as when 
bꝛoken, may ſwim and eſcape with their maiſter. 
— not to get that which will lightly 
pert , | 

Eſteme him as much that teacheth ther one 
woꝛd ot wiſedome, as it he gaue the gold and pꝛe · 
cious ſtones. 

Such things as thou haſt, vſe as thine owne, 
and keepe them not as though they were another 
bodyes. bs 

Boaſt not thy ſelfe of that which is another 
mans. 

When p2oſperitie pꝛomiſeth ſecuritie and reſt, 
in the gods ofthis woꝛld, it is an hard thing and 
a rare, to think God onely to be the giuer there⸗ 
of, and can ſodainely take the things away that 
haue berne gathered with great panes and tra⸗ 
uailes. 

Learning is a great riches to the poꝛe, and it 
garniſheth the rich. 

Where riches are honoured, god men are de- 
ſpiſed. 

Immoꝛtall honour, is better then tranſſtozy 
riches. 

He that keepeth a man from ſhame, is better 
then the riches gotten thereby. 

Deſtre of riches waxeth infinit. 

It is a miſerable thing, a rich man to be decais 
ed and falne into pouertie. | 

He is not happy that hath riches, but her that 

rightly vſeth them. 

Theriches of this woꝛld abuſed, ingendzeth 
pꝛide and foꝛgetfulneſſe ot God. 

There be th:> cauſes noted that chiefely moue 
mens mindes to deſtretheſe wozldly — by 

e 


the ſhip iy | 


UM| 


e 
; 
e 


| the lone of wealth, eaſe, mirth, and pleaſure:the ſe⸗ 
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cond is, the loue of woꝛſhip, honour and glozy:the 
third ig the doubtfulnefſe aud miſtruſt of wicked 
and faithlefſe men, that are carefull of liuing here 
in this lite. | 
They be wozſe that be lately ntade rich then 
they which haue beene rich a great while. 
It is a foliſh madneſſe to thinke that rich men 
be happ r. | 
— Hehath riches ſufficient that nckdeth neyther 
to flatter noꝛ bozrow. £ _ 
The more thata man hath of abundance. | Pithagoras 
So much the leſſe he hath of aſſurance, 8 | 
Sutfiſance is the caſtle which kepeth wiſe men 
from euill wozkes. | 
He is neyther rich, happy, nor wile, Solon. 
That is a bondman to his owne auarice. | 
Gzeat buſineſſe the heart hath to ſearch koꝛ the Mar. Aur, 
gods of this woꝛld, and great trauaile to come to 
them: but the greateſt doloꝛ without compariſon, 
is at the houre of death to depart and leaue them. 
Rich men thꝛough exceſſe and delicious plea- Ariſtotle. 
ſures, are moꝛe fœliſh and corrupt then any others. 
ich men had ned of many leffons to do well. 
Rich men (their affectionreſpected) had nerde Diogenes. 
bf many pꝛecepts and counſailes, both touching 
their keeping of hoſpitalitie; and to the exerciſing 
alſo of their bodies with labour, leſt they ſhould 
moſt coxruptly kal with conſent into the filthy mo⸗ 
tions of the body, e other inconueniences, wherof 
the pwꝛe nerde no ſuch admonittons. 
Treaſure by falſehood ſeeming to augment, Hermes. 
Are euill gotten but worſe ſpent. 
Wherefore to be rich, vho fo doth intend, 
Ought truely to winne,and duely to ſpend. 


Men 


; Anaxag. 


; Pithagor. 


; Tullius. 


Diogenes. 


Plutarch. 


Socrates. 
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woꝛds (mine and thine) were taken away. 
Couet not to waxe rich through deceit. | 
The time and riches are beſt beſtowed, that 
are employed about the ſeruice of God. 
Jn thy pꝛoſperitie, and when things flow to⸗ 


* wards ther, (euen at the will and pleaſure,) thou 


muſt the moze earneſtly flye pꝛide, diſdainkulneſſe, 
arrogancv, immoderation ot backe oz belly,incon- 
tinency and lœſeneſſe of life. | 

Spend not tw outragioulſlp, noꝛ be tw niggar- 
diſh:fo ſhalt thou neither be nir dy, noz in bondage 
to thy riches. 

Upon a couetous man riches are loſt, and are 
very pouerty to him:foꝛʒ he is neither the warmer, 
the better ked, noꝛ the richer foꝛ them, 

Rich men without learning are called ſheepe 
with golden fleeces. 

Charge not thy ſelfe with taking of vatn gods, 
ſith thou haſt ſo ſmall aſſurance ofthy lite. 

The miſerable rich perion, the mo2e that ha 
encreaſeth in riches, the moze het diminiſheth in 
friends, and groweth in enimies to his damage. 

Friendſhip is better then riches. 

As the townes wherein men labour, ware al- 
wayes richer and richer, and ſuch as are bent to 
idleneſſe and pleaſure decay daily, and come to vt- 
ter deſolation: fo the gods that be gotten by tra: 
uatle, ſtudp, and diligence, and ſo kept, ſhall con⸗ 
tinue and increaſe, but that which is euill gotten, 
o2 ſodainely wonne,ſhalleten as ſodainely vaniſh 
away againe. 

Like as an arrow that lighteth vpon a ſfone 
glanceth away, becauſe the ſtone wanting ſoft- 
neſſe yreldeth not to receiue it: ſo theriches that 
Foztune 


Men ſhould itue exceeding quietly,iftheſe two 


[ 
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Foꝛtune giueth, not guided with diligence and 
circumſpection, vaniſheth away without pꝛolit. * 
The having ofriches is not ſo commodious, Auen 
t As the departing from them is grieuous. 1 
A mans riches are no where ſo well laid vp 
- | and ſafely kept, as in the hands of his friends. 
2 expences often vſed, conſume great ſub⸗ Seneca 
ance 
| Hee which gineth riches o2 glozy to a wicked Ariſtotle. 
man, giueth wine to him that hath a feuer. 
As a golden bzidle, although it garnifh an hoꝛſe plato. 
pet maketh him neuer the better: ſo although 
riches garniſh a man, pet can they not make him 
e god. 
5 Death deſpiſeth all riches and glozy, and rol- Boetius. 
leth both the rich and poze folktogether. | 
e Buch as truſt in their owne ſtrength ozriches, 
abuſe and blaſpheme the name ot God, which 
„ hath not bene vnpuniſhed, noz neuer ſhall be, in 
this woꝛld, noꝛ in the woꝛld to come. 


The ſumme of all. 
Sith the perfect riches is ſuffiſance, 


- | He is more rich that's content with pouertie, 
0 | Then he that hath of treaſures abundance : 

t- | Phich no man may poſſeſſe well with ſuretie. 
E 

* 


N 


Rich is he that can himſelfe ſatis fie 
With feweſt things which be both ſafe and ſure, 
u | There Fortunes gifts are double to endure. 


1 2 


Cicero. 


Plato. 


Of Bleſſedneſſe, and Miſery, Chap. IIII. 


Hat man cannot be truely bleſſed, in whom 
vertue hath no place. 

CT hoſe men be truely bleſſed, whom no 
feare troubleth, no penſtueneſſe conſumeth, no cars 
nall concupiſcence toʒmenteth, and thoſe alſo that 
are not ſwone ſtirred to fœliſhneſſe and gladneſſe. 

All things truely belonging to blefſedneſle do 
chiefety conſiſt in the noble vertue of wiſedome. 

A man that is wife although he fall into ex: 
treame neceſſitie and pouertie, vet is he very rich, 
and greatly bleſſed. 

That man which hath ſtrength, beauty, come⸗ 
ly perſonage, nimbleneſſe of body, and thereunto 
likewiſe being added riches, honour, rule, & great 
gloꝛy of this woꝛld: yet if Hee with all thefe be an 
vniuſt, intemperate, and fearefull man, and of no 
— he is not truely bleſſed but moſt miſera⸗ 

le. 

That man is wozthtly counted bleſſed, to whom 
nothing can ſeem ſo intollerable, as to diſcourage 
him: noꝛ nothing fo pleaſant as pꝛoudly to puffe 
him vp, and make him glozious. 

A bleſſed life confiſteth in the knowledge of 
things, which we doe attaine vnto by ſearching 
out the natures ot them, and being once obtained, 
we doe contemne all woz2ldly things, and line in 
ſecuritie, which is the quietneſſe ofthe mind, oꝛ to 
be void of vngodly care. 

Finally, that man is truely bleſſed, to whom it 
ſhall chance, that once comming to old age be then 
doe attaine vnto true wiſedome, and faſten him; 

ſelfe in true opinions. ol 
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Of Beginning, and Ending. Chap. V. 


Od lacketh beginning and ending. Thales. 
G The moſt gracious and mightie begin⸗ Hermes. 
ner is God, which in the beginning created 
the wozld. 
God counſaile is the beginning and end of god Zeno. 
wozkes. 
Begin nothing befoze thou firſt call foz the 
helpe of God: foz God (whoſe power is in all 
things) giueth moſt pꝛoſperous furtherance and 
finiſhing of ſuch god acts, as wer doe begin in his 
name. | 
Take god aduiſement befoze thou begin any Ariſtotle, 
thing, but when thou haſt begun it diſpatch it 
quickly. | 
Co” nothing befoze thou knoweſt how to fi- 
niſh it. 
Take god heed at the beginning to what thou 
granteſt,fo2 after one inconuenience another kol⸗ 
loweth. 
Bekoꝛe any fact be by man committed, the end 
is firit in cogitation, and laſt of all the fact. 
Ok ſmal faults not hindered at the beginning, 
oftentimes ſpꝛing mighty miſchiefes. 
Not the beginning okthings but the laſt end, Photion. 
muſt declare whether the ſame be well attempted 
02 not. 
Manythings at the beginning are counted god, Pichagor. 
which at the end are knowne to be euill. 
The end of caſuall things inthe wozld no man 
doth 02 may know. 
To haue made a god beginning, is no ſmall Socrates, 
p0ztion of the wozke done. 
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Plutarch. 


Ariſtotle. 


Horace. 


Mar. Aur. 


Plato. 


Pacuulus. 
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In all wozks the beginning is the chiekeſt, and 
the end har deſt to attaine. 

Like as a ſpot ought to be wiped out at firſt, 
teſt with long tarrying it ſtatne th2zough, and be 
woztfeto be gotten out: ſo ſhould diſlention be 
remedyed at the firſt, that it grow not vntoha- 
tred. 

Like as the ſtroke which a man ſeeth, may be 
the better receiued and defended : fo the miſchiefe 
which ts knowne of befo:e,can do the leſſe harme. 
Stop the beginning. fo ſhalt thou be ſure, 

All doubtfull diſcaſes to {wage and to cure: 
But if thou be careleſſe and ſuffer them braſt, 
Too late commeth pleaſure, when all cure is paſt. 

Like as after the night commeth the de wie 
moꝛzning, after that commeth the bright Sun, 
and after the Sunne commeth a darke cloud, and 
after raine commeth fatre weather, and aſter that 
commeth lightning and thunder, and then againe 
commeth faire weather: euen fo after infancy 
commeth child⸗ hood, and after child- bod commeth 
old age, and after old age commeth death, and 
laſt of ali after death, commeth a fearefull hope of 
à ſure life, 

Euerx man hath a beginning, a middle and an 
end. 

God reſpect and confideratton to the end cf 
things pꝛeierueth both body and ſoule. 

When the godly ſhall haue their full entrance 
and beginning to everlaſting glozy : and make 
their happie change from moꝛtalitie to immoꝛtali⸗ 
tie: and leaue the cozruptible dꝛolle of this lite, 
fo: treaſures mco2ruptible: foz gold, gloꝛy: foʒ 
Cluer, folace without end: fo2 vaine apparrell, 
roabs royall:;fo: earthly houſes —— 
mir 


Seer 
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d | mirth without meaſure, pleaſure without patne- 
and felicitie endleſſe: then alſo ſhall the end of the 
„wicked be moſt lamentable : then ſhall haſtily 
e come vpon them their tuſt reward of vengeance : 
e then ſhall they with the end of this wozlds vaine 
- | felicitie enter into eternall damnation and miſery, 
then ſhall they cry, woe, woe, with endleſſe hoz- 
e | rour,fo2 their careleſſe life, and wozldly ſecuritie. 
g | 
. The ſumme of all. 
Cod that is moſt glorious, was th almightie beginner 
Of all that in heauen or in earth haue their being 2 
Which was without beginning, he is th'onely helper, 
e | And furtherer of good workes to come to good ending. 
» | Pithout counſell and aduiſement begin not any thing: 
d | But conſider well the end and waigh diſcreetly, 
t | What happily preſerueth both ſoule and body. 
e 
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THE ELEVENTH BOOKE: 


( 
Cap. I. 
i 
1 


Of the Precepts of the Wie. 


haue in this Boke (which J J 
g 4 N diutded into two parts) put to⸗ 


5 8 
r ander the pzecepts @ Pzouerbs 
175 | I 3h 0 of moꝛrall philoſophy,and thoſe 
7 


8. FR Ip both of the pithieſt and bziefeſt 
N G that thought meet. Becauſe 
EEA would haue them better 

waighed andremembzed, but ſpecially put in pꝛa⸗ 

ctiſe: fo2 the following of one god ſaying, is bei- 
ter then the learning ot a thouſand. 


Solon. Win God. 
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Beuerencethyfather and mother, 
Help thy friend. 
tens man. atytainetruth. 
weare not. bay the lawes. 
Thinke that which is gad. 
Moderate thine => Pꝛaiſe Uertue. 
Perſecutethe euill with extreame hatred, 
Thales. Honour thy King, Try thy friends. 
5 Be the lelfe ſame that thou pꝛetendeſt. 
Abſtaine from vice. Loue peace. 
Deſtre honour and glozy foꝛ vertue. 
Take herd to thyſelfe, and be circumſpect. | 
Deſerue 
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UN 


of Precepts and Counlailes, 


Deſerue pꝛaiſe of euer body. 
Caſt whiſperers and tale-bearers out of thy com⸗ 
pany Fe 

Take in god wozth whatſoeuer chanceth, 
Be not high minded. Judge iuſttx. 
Be carefull fo2 thy houſehold, 
Read ouer god Bakes. 
Doe god to god people. Cleo. 
Refraine from foute language. 
Sing vp in learning thychildzen that thou lonelt 

b 


Be not ſuſpitious no2 tealous. | 

Uanquiſh thy parents with ſufferance. | 

Remember them which haue done the god, and 
koꝛget not their benefits. 

Deſpiſe not thine vnderlings, 

Deſtre not other mens goods. 

Bunne not headlong ints doubtfull matters. 

kckpe thy friends gods as ſafe as thou wouldeſt 
thine owne. 

Doe = that to another, which thou thy ſelfe ha⸗ 
teſt. 

Thzeaten no body,fo2 that is womanlike. 

Be readier to goe to thy friend in time of his mi- 
ſery, then of his pꝛoſperitie. 

Beare no malice. | 

Uſe temperance. Fly filthy things. Chilon. 

Get thy gods iuſtly. Loſe no time. 

Uſe Wiſedome. Pleaſe the moſt. 

Be well mannered. Suſpect nothing. 

bateſlander. Be not impoꝛtunate. 

Let not thy tongue runne bekoꝛe thy wit. 

Pꝛoue not that which thou maiſt not atchieue. 

Loue as it thou wouldeſt hate, and hate as thou 

wouldeſt loue ſhoztly after. 
Pleaſe 
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The eleuenth Booke, 
{leaſe euery body. Hate violence. 


Periander. Be alwapes one to thy friend, as well in aduerſ- 


tie, as in pꝛoſperitie. 

Perfozme whatſoeuerthou pꝛomiſeſt. 

Repe cloſe thy miſtoꝛtune, leſt thine enimie res 
toyce at it. 

Sticke to the truth. Abſtaine from vice. 

Doe that which is rightfull and iuſt. 

Giue place to thy betters and to thine elders. 

Abſtaine from ſ wearing. Follow bertue, 

Moderate thy luſts and affections. 

Pꝛaiſe honeſt things. Hate debate. 

Be mercifull to the penitent. 

Inſtruct thy childzen. Requite benefits. 

Enhaunt wiſe mens company. 

Eſteeme greatly god men. Fly rebuke. 

Heare that which vnto thek belongeth. 

Be enuious to no man. Inſwere aptly. 

Doe nothing that may repent thee. 

Honour them that haue deſerued honour. 

Be fapꝛe ſpoken. Feare the officers. 

Maintaine concoꝛd. Flatter not. | 

When thou doſt amiſſe, take better counſaile. 

Truſt not to the time. Hope well. 

Be ſeruiceable to euery body. 

Take god heed to thy ſelke. 

Meuerence thine elders with obedience, 

Fight and dye foz thy country. 

es ko euery thing, fo2 that will ſhozten 
thy life, 

Get a witty woman tothy wife,and ſhe ſhal bing 
thee forth wiſe childzen. 

wan and hope, as ifthou ſhouldeſt die immediate- 


v. 
Spare as though thou wert immoꝛtall. 


Mate 
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hate p2ide and vaine glozy. ; 
Swell not in wealth. Seale vp ſecrets. 
Tarry alwayes foz a conuenient time. 
Giue liberally fo2 thy pꝛoſit. 
es | Doe no man wrong. Auoid griefe. 
Mocke not the dead. Uſe thy friends. 
Gtue blameleſle counſatle, and comkozt thy Bias. 
friends. 
Behold thy ſelfe in a loking glaſſe, and if thou 
appeare bcautifrvil, doe ſuch things as become 
thy beauty : but if thou ſeeme foule, then per= 
fozme with god manners the beauty that thy 
face lacketh. 
Talke no enil! of God, but ſearch diligently to 
know what he ts. 
Heare much, br't ſpeake little. 
Firſt vnderſtand, then ſpcake. ; 
Pꝛaiſe not the vnwoꝛthy becauſe of his riches. 
Get by perſwaſton, and not by violence. 
Get thee ſoberneſſe in thy youth, and wiſedome in 
thine age. 
Tell not abꝛoad what thou entendeſt to doe: foꝛ Plurarch, 
if thou ſpeed not, thou ſhalt be mocked. 
Pay thydebts. Reuile not thyfriend. 
Rule thy wife. Be not floathfnll. 
If thy fellow hurt ther in ſtall things, ſuffer it, 
and be as bold with him. 
Take not thine enimie koz thy friend, no2 thy 
I friend fo2 thine enimie. 
Be not iudge bet weene thy friends, 
| | Dtriuenot with thy Father and mother, though 
thou ſaiſt the truth. 
Reiopce not at any mans miſfoꝛtune. Hermes. 
Let thy minde rule thy tongue. | 
Be obedient to the law. HÞHeare gladly. 
Ittempt 


* 
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Attempt nothing aboue thy ſtrength. 

Be not haſty to ſpeake,no2 flow to heare. 
_—_— not the things, which thou maiſt not obs 
raine. | 

Fboue and befoze all things wozthip God. 

Reuerence thine elders. 

Refraine thy luſfs. Bzeake bp hatred. 

We obedient vnto thy King, and wozſhip thoſe | | 
that be in authozitie vnder him. 
2 God and truth, and ſo ſhalt thou ſaue the 

le. | 

Enuy not though an euil man p2oſper,fo2 ſure- JI i 
ly his end ſhall not be god. 

Be ſat iſlled with little, and it will increaſe and i 
multiply. | 

Truſt not to the time, fo it deceiueth ſodainelp 
them that truſt therein. = 

Upb1aid no man with miſery. 

Marry thy match. 

Take god aduiſement 02 thou begin any thing, 
but when thou halt begun diſpatch it quickly. Þ| Cl 

Plutarch. Befoꝛe thou goe from home, deuiſe with thy ſelk t 

what thou wilt doe abzoad: and when thou art 
come home againe, remember what thou haſt done | 1 


abꝛoad. 
Philotas. Nexther flatter noꝛ hide thy wiſedome befoze 1 
ſtrangers. 
Be not pꝛoud in pꝛoſperitie, neither deſpapzein t 
aduerſitie. | ci 
In pꝛoſperitie beware, and in aduerſitie hope 
fo: better foꝛtune. 
Learne by others mens vices, how fithy thine [I 
owne are. 
Doe not that thy ſelfe, which thou diſpzaiſefl 
in another. g 


Couet 
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Couet not to waxe rich thzough deceit. Ariſtotle. 
Loke what thanks thou rendzeſt to thy Pas 
rents, and lwke fo2 the like againe of thy childzen, 
Rule not except thou haſt firſt learned to obay, 
Peeld vnto reaſon. Flye euill company, 
Slander not them that be dead. 
Pꝛepare the? ſuch riches, as when the ſhip is 
bꝛoken, mayſwim and eſcape with their maiſter. 
Learne ſuch things while thou art a childe, as Plato. 
may p29fit thee when thou art aman. 
Endeauour thy ſelfe to doe ſo well, that others 
may enuy thck therekoze. 
Spend not to outragtoufſy, noꝛ be to niggar- 
diſh:fo ſhalt thou neither be ner dy, noz in bondage 
to thy riches. | 
Be patient in tribulation, & giue no man cauſe Hermes. 
toſpeake euill of thck. 
Loe wel to the ſafeguard of thine owne body, 
Know thyſelfe, ſo ſhall no flatterer be guile th. Seneca. 
Be vertuous and liberall, ſo ſhalt thou epther 
ſtop the ſlanderers mouth, oꝛ elſe the eares of them 
that heare them. 
Meddle not with that where with thou haſt Xeno. 
nought to doe. | 
It thou haft well done, thanke God: if other⸗ 
wiſe repent and aske him fozgiueneſſe. 
Deſtre God at the beginnning of thy wozks, 
that thou maiſt by his helpe bꝛing them to a god 
concluffon. 
Walke not in the way of hatred. | 
Doe not that thou wouldeſt, but what thou Ariſtotle. 
chouldeſt. 
Pꝛaiſe not a man except he be pꝛaiſe woꝛthy. 
It thou wilt cozrect any man, doe it rather with 
gent leneſſe, then with violent extremities. 1 
Uſe 


Socrates, 


Ariſtotle, 


Socrates, 


| Plato, 


Seneca. 
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Uſe meaſure in all things, 
Whenthou talkeſt with a ſtranger, be not ty 
full ofcommunication, till thou knowlt whether 


he be better learned then thou, and it thou be not, 


ſpeake thou the boldlier, elſe be qutet and learne 
ot him. 

Giue thy wifeno power ouer thee, fo2 if thou 
ſuffer her to day to tread vpon thy fat, ſhe will to 
mo2row tread vpon thy head. 

Fixe thy will to doe iuſtly, and ſe? thou ſweare 
not. | 

Haunt not to much thy friends Houſe, koꝛ that 
engendzeth no great loue: no2 be tw long from 
thence, fozthat ingendꝛeth hate, but vic a meane in 
all things. 

Trouble not thyſelfe with wozldly carefulnes, 
but reſemble the Birds of the apze, which in the 
mozning lcke their fode but onely fo2 that 
day. ; 

Doubt them whom thou knoweſt, and truſt 
not them whom thou kno weſt not. 

Wander not bynight,noz by darke. 

Labour not to enfo2me him, that is without 
reaſon, t̃oꝛ ſo ſhalt thou make him thine enimie. 

Uſe not womens company, except neceſſitie 
compell thek. 

Eſteeme him as much that teacheth thek one 
woꝛd of wiſe dome, as if he gaue ther gold. 

Sweare not koꝛ any manner of aduantage. 

Affirme nothing befoze thou knoweſt how to 
ſiniſh it. 

Be not haſty, angry, noꝛ wꝛathkull, foꝛ they be 

the condittons of a fle. 

Hefrainefrom Vice, fo2 vertue is a pꝛecious 


garment. 
Meaſure 
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Meaſure thy pathes, and goe the right way, ſo 
ſhalt thou goe ſafely. - 
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Refrainefrom couetouſneſſe, and thine eſtate 


ſhall pzoſper. 


Uſe Juſtice, and thou ſhalt be both beloued 


and feared, 


It᷑ thou wilt diſpꝛaiſe him whom thou hateſt, 


few not that thou art his enimie. 


Take hee de to the meate that a iealous woman 


giueth thee. 
Let neither 
decetue thek. 


thy beauty, thy youth,noz thy health 


Bzeake not the lawes that are made foz the 


wealth of thy country. 


Apply thy mindeto vertue, and thou ſhalt be ſa- 


ue d. 


Pꝛaiſe nothing that is not commendable : noz 
diſpꝛaiſe any thing that is pꝛaiſe wozthy. 


Trauaile not much foz that which will lightly Plato. 


periſh. 


Enſue the bertues of thy god anceſtours. 


Array thy ſelfe with iuſtice, and cloth ther with Seneca. 


thaſtitte : ſo ſhalt thou be happy, and thy wozks 


pꝛoſper. 


Enfoꝛce thy ſelfe to get wiſedome and ſcience, 
by which thou maiſt direct both thy Soule and 


body. 


Endeauour thy ſelfe to ke pe the law, that God Pithagor: 
map be pleaſed with thee. 


Couet not thy friends riches, leſt thou be deſpi⸗ 


ſed therefo2e, 


Repꝛoue not a man in his wzath, koꝛ then thou Hermes. 
maiſt not rule him. 


Retoyce not at another mans miſfoꝛtune, but 


take herd by him that the like chance no 


t to thck. 


Stablich 


Stablih th hes wit doth on — right hand, " 
on thy left, and theu ſhalt be free, 

Giue to the god, and he will requite it, but giut 
to the euill diſpoſed and her will aske moꝛe. 

Be not ſlack to recompence them that haue done 
fo: thee. 
Thinke firſt, then ſpeake, and laſt fulfill. 

Accuſtome not thy ſelfe to be ſodainely moued, 
fo2 it will turne tothe diſpleaſure. 

If thou intendeſt to doe any gwd, tarry not till 
to moꝛrow, toꝛ thou knowlſk not what map chance 
ther this night. 

If thou kerleſt thy ſelfe moze true to thy king 
then many other, and haſt alſo leſſe wages of him 
then they, pet complain not, foꝛʒ thine will continue 
and ſo will not theirs. 

It any man enuv the, oꝛ ſay euill of the ſet not 
—— thou ſhalt diſappoint him ot his pur: 
poſe. 

Foꝛget not to giue thanks tothem that inſtruc 
the in learning, noz challenge to thy ſelfe the 
ꝓꝛaile of other mens inuentions. 

Loue all men, and be ſubiett to all lawes, but 
obay God moꝛe then men. 

If thou wilt be counted valiant, let neither 
chance 1102 griefe ouercome thee, 

Giue god eare to the aged,fo he can teach the 
of thy life to come. 

Flye lecherous luſts as thou wouldeſt a furi- 
ous Loꝛd. 

Attempt not two things at once, foz the one 
will hinder the other. 

Let no couetous man haue any ruleouer the; 
noꝛ yc#ld thy ſelfe ſubicct to couetouſneſle : foz the 


couetous man will defraud thee of thy gods, and 
couetoulneſle 


Socrates. 


Pithagor. 


Ariſtotle. 


Diogenes. 


Socrates. 


Plato. 


Ariſtotle. 
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5 touetouſneſſe will defraud the of thy ſoule. 
Keceiue not the gifts thatan euill diſpoſed man 
doth pꝛoffer. 
We ſober and chaſt among yong folks, that they Plato. 
may learne of the, and among old that thou maiſt 
learne of them. 
Oder thy wife as thou wouldſt thy kniſfolk, Seneca. 


ie 


J; Apply thy ſelfe ſo now in bertue, that in the Plato. 
time to come thou maiſt there foꝛe be pꝛaiſed. 
ll Thinke that the weakeſt of thine enimies is 


e ſtronger then thou. 
Be not aſhamed to doe iuſtice, fo2 all that is 
9 done without it is ty2anny. 
n Foztifie thy ſoule with god wozkes, and flye 
e | from couctouſneſlle, 
It thou entendeſt not to doe god, yet at leaſt 
t | refraine from doing euill. 
- | Giuenot thy ſelfe much to pleaſureandeaſe,fo2 griſtotle 
ik thou vſeſt thy ſelfe thereto, thou ſhalt not be a- ; 
t dle to ſuſtainethe aduerſitie that may afterwards 
e chance to thee, 
Endeauour thy ſelfe in thy youth to learne, 
t | though it be painefull : foz it is leſſe pane foꝛ a 
man to learne in his youth, then in his age to be 
r | bnlearned. 
When thou art weary of ſtudy, ſpozt thy ſelfe 
t | with reading of god ſtozies. 
Couet not to haue thy buſineſſe haſtily done, 
- | but rather deſire that it may be well done, 
Retoyce without great laughter. 
e Deſtre not to be wiſe in woꝛds but in wozks: 
fo wiſedome of woꝛds waſteth with the wozld, 
but woꝛks w2ought by wildoimne,tiacreale into the 
woꝛld to come. ; 
If thou doubteſt of any * Ake n 
of 
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Diogenes. 


Plato. 
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of wiſe men: and be not angry although they re⸗ 


pꝛoue thee. 
Wozſhip god men, fo ſhalt thou obtaine the 
peoples fauour. * 
Keepe no company with him that knoweth not 
himſelte. 
Be not like the Boulter that caſteth out the 
flower and keepeth in the bzan. 
Commit the gouernance ot people neyther to 
a childe, no2 a fœle, no2 a couetous, no2 vnto 
anyhaſty perſon, that is deſfrous of reuenge⸗ 
ment. 
Jf thou deſtreſt to be god, endeauour thy ſelfe 


to learne to know, and to foilow truth: foꝛ he that 


Ariſtotle. 


Pithagor. 
Ariſtotle. 


Seneca 


is ignoꝛant therein, and will not learne, cannot be 
god. 

Re pe a meaſure in thy communication: for if 
thou be tw bꝛief, thou ſhalt not be wel vnderſtohd: 
and if thou be to long, thou ſhalt not be well bozn 
in minde. 

To him that is full of queſtions, giue no an⸗ 


ſwere at all. 


Uſe examples that ſuch as thou teacheſt may 
vnderſtand thek the better. 

Reaſon not with him that will deny the pꝛin⸗ 
cipall truths. 

Take god heed at the beginning to what thou 
granteſt: foz after one inconuenience another fol- 
loweth. 

It thou deſtreſt to haue delight without ſozrow, 
apply thy minde to ſtudy wiſedome. 

Marry a poung maide, that thou maiſt teach 
her good manners. 

Keepecompany with them that mar make ther 
better. 

We 
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Be bound vnto wiſedome, that thou maiſt ob⸗ 
taine the true libertie. 

Loue it᷑ thou wilt be loued. 

So talke with men, as if God ſaw thek. 

Do talke wich God, as if men heard thck. 

Feare followeth hope, wherekoze if thou wilt 

not feare, hope not. 
Deſtre not to dwell nigh a rich man, koꝛ that 
will make thee couetous. 

Eſchew anger, though not foz wiſdomes ſake, 
yet fo2 bodily health. 

It᷑ thou deſtreſt to be quiet minded, thou muſt 
eyther be a poꝛe man inder de, oz elſe like a poꝛe 
man. 

Take no thought to liue long, but to line wel. 

Fo:aſmuch as thou art not certaine in what 
place death abideth ther, be thou ready pzepared 
in each place to merkte him. 

Pꝛaiſe a man foꝛ that which may neyther be 
giuen him, noꝛ taken away from him: which is 
not his faire houſe, his godly garments, noz his 
great houſehold, but his wit and perfed reaſon. 

Labour not foꝛ a great number of bokes, but 
fo2 the gadneſle of them. 

Uſe thine eares moꝛe then thy tongue. 
Deſire nothing, that thou wouldeſt deny if it 
were aſked thee. | 


Whatſoeuer thou wilt ſpeake, befoze thou Seneca, 


ſhew it to another,ſhew it ſecretly to thy ſelfe. 
What ſoeuer thou wilt haue kept ſecret, ſhew 
it vnto no body. 
Search foꝛth the cauſe of euery deed. 
Let not thy thoughts depart from the truth. 
Pꝛomiſe with conſtderation, 4 perfo2me faith= 


fully. 
E Pꝛaiſe 
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Pꝛaiſe little, but diſpꝛaiſe leſſe. 

Let not the authozitie of the ſpeaker perſ wade 
thee,noz regard thou his perſon that ſpeaketh, but 
marke well what it is that is ſpoken. 

Perkoꝛme moꝛe fully then thou haſt pꝛomiſed. 

Such things as thou haſt, vſe as thine owne, 
and keepe them not as ik they were auother bo⸗ 
Dpes. 

We gentle and louing to euery body, flatter 
none, be familiar with few, be indiſterent and e⸗ 
quall towards euery man, be low to w2ath,fwift 
to mercy and pitty, be conſtant and patient in ad⸗ 
uerſitie, and in pꝛoſperitie wary and lowly, 

Worlhip gentlenelle, hate all cruelty. 

Fly andeſchew thine owne vices, and be not 
curious to ſearch out other mens. 

Be not bulte to bpbꝛaid men with their faults, 


| fo2 fo ſhalt thou be hated ofeuery body. 


Anachar. 


Sometime among earneſt things, vſe merry 
conceits, but meaſurably. 

Liue with thine vnderlings, as thou wouldeſt 
thy betters ſhould liue with ther, and doe to all 
men, as thou wouldeſt be done by. 

Thinke not thyſelfe to be that which thou art 
not, noꝛ ſeeme greater then thou art indes d. 

Thinke all things may be ſuffered ſaue filthi- 
neſſe and vice. 

Eate rather foꝛ hunger, then foꝛ pleaſure and 
delight. | 

We apt to learne wiſedome, and diligent to 
teach it. 
We merry without laughter. 
Charme thy tongue, thy belly, and thy pꝛiuities. 
Thou ſhalt be loued of God, it thou doe god to 
all men, and hurt no body. 
Weleeue 
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Beleeue not him that ſaith he loueth truth, and 
followeth it not. 


Ses that thy gifts be accoꝛding to thine abilitie: S lon. 


fo: it they be to big, thou ſhalt be thought a wa⸗ 
ſter: and againe, if they be to ſmall, thou ſhalt be 
thought a niggard. 

Let thy gifts be ſuch as he to whom thou gi⸗ 
ueſt them doth delight in. 


Giue no vaine and vnmekt gifts, as armour to Seneca, 


women, bokes to plowmen, o nets to a ſtudent. 
, Giue to the needy, yet ſo that thou need not thy 
elfe. 
Succour themthat periſh,yet ſo that thou thy 
ſelfe periſh not thereby, 
It thou beſtoweſt a benefit, keep it ſecret: but 
ik thou recetueft any publiſh it abꝛoad. 
Speake not to him that will not heare, fo2 ſo 
thou ſhall but vexe him. 
Giue at the firſt agking,fo2 it is not krckly giuen 
that is often craued. 
Boaſt not thy ſelte of that which is another 
"= not nature, fo2 ſhee doth fox euery man 
alike. | 
It thou wilt pꝛaiſe any man becauſe he is a 
gentleman, pꝛaiſe his parents alfo : if thou pꝛayſe 
him fo2 his riches, that appertainethto Foꝛtune: 
if fo2 his ſtrength, remember that fickneffe will 
make him weake: iffs2 ſwiftneſſe of fot, remem⸗ 
ber that age will take it away : if foz his beautie, 
it will ſane baniſh. But if thou wilt pꝛaiſe him 
fo manners and learning, then p2atſe thou him 
às much as appertatnethto man, foꝛ that is his 
odone, which neither commeth by heritage, noꝛ al⸗ 
tereth with koꝛtune oz age, but is alwayes one. 
Z3 Flie 


Socrates. 


Pithagor. 


Iſocrates. 
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| Flvethe company of a lyer : but if thou muſt 


needes kerpe company with him, beware that in 
any caſe thou belieue him not. 

Giue part of thy gods to the needy, ſo {hall 
God increaſe them. 

Sow god wozks, and thou ſhalt reape the 
flowers of ioy andgladneſle, 

Boaſt not of thy god deeds, left thine euill be 
alſolaid to thy charge. 

F its not with him, that knoweth not him⸗ 
elfe. 

Be not aſhamed to heare the truth, of whomſo⸗ 
euer it be: foꝛ truth is ſo noble of it ſelfe, that it 
maketh them honourable that pꝛonsunce it. 

If thou haſt not fo much power as to re- 
kraine thine ire, yet diſlemble it, and ke pe it ſecret, 
and ſo by little and little foꝛget it. 

Monour wiſdome and deny it not to them that 
would learne it, but ſhew it not to them that diſ⸗ 
pꝛaiſe it. 

Sow not the ſea fields. 

Giue not to light credence to a mans Woꝛds, 
noꝛ laugh thou them to ſcozne : foꝛ the one is the 
pꝛopertie ofa fwlc,and the other the condition of 
amad man. 

Thinke not ſuch things honeſt to be ſpoken, 
that are filthy to be done. 

Accuſtome not thy lelfe to be heauy and ſad, foꝛ 
if thou doſt, thou ſhalt be thought fierce: yet be 
thoughtfull, foz that is a token of a pꝛudent 
man. 

So doe all things, as if euery man ſhould know 
them, yet keepe them cloſe a while, and at length 
Diſcouer them. 

Leerne diligently the godneſſe that ts ng 

thek: 
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thee: it is as great a ſhame foz a man not to learn 
the good doctrine that is taught him, as to refuſe 
a gift pꝛoffered him of a friend. 

Let it not grieuc thee to take paines to goe to 
learne of a cunning man: foꝛ it were great ſhame 
foz young men not to trauaile a little by land to 
increaſe their knowledge, ſince merchants ſaile 
ſo far byſea to augment their riches. 

Be gentle in thy behautour, and familiar in 
communication: foꝛ it belongeth to gentleneſſe to 
ſalute gladly them that we mcete, and in familia⸗ 
ritie to talke gently and kriendly with them. 

Behaue thy ſelte gently to euery body, ſo ſhalt 
thou make the gwd thy friends, and keepe the bad 
krom being thine enimies. 

Uſe thy ſelfe to labour by thine owne accoꝛd, 
that if it chance ther to be compelled thereto, thou 
maiſt the better away with it. 

$Herfozme thy pꝛomiſe as iuſtly as thou woul⸗ 
deſt pay thy debts: foꝛ a man ought to be mo2e 
kaithtull then his oath. 

Foz two cauſes if thou be conſtrained, thou 
maiſt ſweare, as to diſcharge thy ſelfe from any 
great offence,o2 to ſaue chiefe friends from great 
danger. But foz money thou ſhalt not ſweare a- 
ny oath : foz if thou doſt, thou ſhalt of ſome be 
thought foziwozne, and of others to be deſirous 
of money. 

Thinke it a great ſhame to be ouercome with 
thy friends benefits, and with the iniury of thine 
enimies. 

Allow them fo2 thy friends, that be as glad fo2 
thy pꝛoſperitie, as they ſezme ſozrowfull foz thy 
miſfoꝛtune: foꝛ there be many that lament a mans 
miſerp, that would enuie to ys him pꝛoſper. 
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\ 


Pithagor, 


Socrates, 


Hermes. 


Socrates. 
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It thou doſt god1stheeuill,it ſhallhappentso 


the, qs it doth to them that feed other mens dogs, 
which bark as well at their feeder as at any other 
Uranger. 


Doe not ſuch things thy ſelfe as thou wouldeſt 


diſpꝛaiſe in another. 

Enkoꝛce thy ſelfe to refraine thine euill luſts, 
and follow the god: fo2 the god moztifieth and 
de ſtropech the ell. 

Speak alwayes of God, and God will alwaies 
put god woꝛds in thy mouth, 

Set thine owne wozks alwayes befoze thine 
eyes, and caſt other mens behinde thy backe. 

Fixe not thy minde vpon wozldly pleaſure,no2 
truſt to the woꝛld, fox it deceiueth all that put 
their truſt therein. 

We content with little, and couet not another 
mans gwds, 

Be ſober in thy liuing, and repleniſh thine heart 
with wiſedome. 

Dꝛead God, and keepe thy ſelfe from vain glozy, 

Mochke not another man foꝛ his miſery. but take 
herd by him how to auoidthe like miſfoztune. 

Let no man perſwade the? by flattery to doe 
any euil, noz to beleeue other wiſe of thy ſelfe then 


thou art indeed. 


Receiue patiently the woꝛds of coꝛrectton, al⸗ 
though they ſerme grieuous. 

Feare the vengeance ot God as much as thou 
maiſt, and conſtder the greatneſſe ot his puiſſance 
and might. 

Beware of ſpies and tale⸗bearers. 

Tell nothing to him that will not belckue tha, 
no: demand any thing which thou knoweſt will 
not be granted. 

| Feare 
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j Feare God aboue all things,foz that is right⸗ 
full and p2ofitable : and ſo ozder thy ſelfe, that 
thy thoughts and woꝛds be alwayes of him: fo 
ſpeaking e thinking of God ſurmounts ſo much 
| | all other words and thoughts, as God himſelfe 
ſurmounteth ail other creatures, and therefo2e 
men ought to obay him, though they ſhould be 
> | conſtrained tothe contrary. 
Make thy payers perfect in the ſight of God, 
; | fo2 p2ayer is like a ſhip in the ſea, which if it be 
god, ſaueth ell therein, but if it be nought, ſuſte⸗ 
reth them to periſh. 
P:aynotto God to giue thee ſufficient, foꝛ that Plutarch. 
he will giue to each man vnasked: but p2ay that 
thou maiſt be contented and ſatiſfied with that 
which he giueth ther. 
Belckue not him that telleth ther a lye by ano⸗ 
ther body, foꝛ he will in like manner make a lye 
; | ofthe to another man. 
Jf thou deſtre to be beloued of euery body, ſa⸗ 
lute each man gladly, be liberall in giuing, and 
thankkull in receiuing. Foꝛget thine anger lights 
p. and deſtre not to be reuenged. 
If thou deſireſt to continue long with another 
man, ſtriue to inſtruct him well in god man⸗ 
ners. 
Lohe well to thy ſelfe, that the reyne of thy Mar. Aur, 
youth, and libertie of thine high eſtate cauſe ther 
| | not to commit vice. 
At is a point of great folly, well to know other 
men, and not to know himſelfe. 
Be not pꝛoud in wiledome, in ſtrength, noꝛ in 
riches: it is one God that is wiſe, puiſſant, and 
| | full offelicitte. 
Truſt rather in wiſedome and pꝛoweſſe, then Alex. Seu. 
in 


1 


Tholom. 
Arfaſides. 
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in vnſtable foztune. Ind deſire victo2y foz re⸗ 
nowne and honour,rather then foz money and coz- 
rupt treaſure. 
Neuer open thy gates to flatterers and diſſem⸗ 
ler g, noz liſten with thine cares ts murmurers. Im 
Neuer choſe a rich tirant, noz abhozre the poꝛe 
iuſt man. Neuer deny iuſtice to a pe man fo; || v 
his pouertie, noʒ pardon a rich man fo2 his great || iu 
riches. Neuer giue koꝛ reward, noꝛ doe god fo; 
affection,noz giue coꝛrection only foꝛ puniſhment, Þ de 
Neuer leaue wicke dneſſe vnchaſtiſed, noz godnes Þ| hi 
without reward. Neuer deny iuſtice to them that n 
demand it, noꝛ mercy to them that deſire it, Me⸗ 
uer cozrect foꝛ anger, no pꝛomiſe rewards in thy | 
mirth, Neuer commit euilifo2 malice, noꝛ villany 
foꝛauar ice. Labour alwayes to be beloued ofthem 7 
that be god, and to be dzeaded and feared of 
them that be cuill . Finally, be thou fauoura- 
ble vnto the pozꝛe, who can doe but little, and I be 
thou ſhalt be fauoured of GG O D who is able to 
doe much. ne 
When thou arileſt in the mozning determine || at 
ſo to paſſe the day following, as though at night a 
graue ſhould be thy bed. fo 
Let the fezding and apparrelling of the body, 
be altogether referrcd to health and ſtrength, and or 
not to voluptuouſneſſe. m 
Jf wee will conſtder what an excellency and be 
dignitie there is in our nature, wee ſhall quickly | w 
perceiue how foule a thing it is to ouer flo in 
riot, and to liue deliciouſly and wantonly: and on || at 
the contrarp, how honeſt a thing it is to lead our || wv 
liues warily, chaſtly, and ſoberly. 3 
t 
w 


Riot to euery age is repꝛochkull. but foꝛ an old 


man moſt ſhamefull, 
At 
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At thy downe lying and vpꝛiſing, at thyſpozt- Mar, Aur; 
ing,eating,and banketting, be mindefull of God, 

be thankfull vuto him and remember his benefits 

not onely towards thy ſelte, but alſo towards all 
mankinde, euen th1oughout all the wozld. 

Ind what ſo euer thou takeſt in hand, thinke Seneca. 
with thy ſelke that befoꝛe thou end it, death may 
luppꝛeſſe thee. 

He that will haue gloꝛp in this life, and after Plato. 
death, be beloued of many, and feared of all, let 
him be vertuous in doing god wozks, and deceiue 
no man with vaine wozds.· 


Prouerbs and ſayings of the Wiſe. Chap. II. 


He euils to come, may with wiſedome and Pontanus, 
knowledge be vanquiſhed and eſchewed. 
That citie is ſafe whoſe dignities are well 
beſtowed. 

Bꝛiberp vſed in a citie, engendꝛeth euill man- 
ners, by meanes whereof both faith and friendſhip 
are little ſet by. 

J god Citie ſhould care moze foz bertue then 
ko people. 

The weale publike in the eſtimation thereof, Alex. Sen; 
ought to be pꝛeferred befoze the materiall citie,as 
much as the life of men, and the renowne of vertue 
be ol moze value then the ſtones & timber, where- 
with the wals and houſes are builded. 

I Citie is not a place builded with houſes, what a 
and enutroned with wals, but it is a company Citie is, 
which haue ſufficient lining, and is gathered to⸗ 
gether to liue well to the example of others. nd 
therefoze the aſſembly of vertuous people, and the 
wealth of the Citie maketh the Citie. Th 

e 
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Mar, Aur; The great cities full ef god inhabitants ought |: 
to be pꝛaiſed, and not the great buildings. 
He is not to be counted ſtrong that cannot a: 
way with labour. 
Reſt muſt nebds be pleaſant, foꝛ it is the me⸗ 
dicine of all the diſeaſes that are in labour. 
Ouid. That thing cannot long endure, that wanteth | r 
his naturall kinde of reſt. t 
As the body being al wayes oppꝛeſſed with la⸗ 
bour, ſwieth his ſtrength and ſo periſheth:ſo voth h 
the minde of man, opp2efled with cares and plex 
ſares of this world, lwleth the foꝛce, luſt, and de- | it 
ſtre which ſhe had, tothe reſt of eternall lifeto I 


My a © ˙ 


come. b 
It is a ſigne of a mightie & noble courage, to 
ſet little by great and mighty things. hi 


Mar. Aur. Though euery new chance cauſeth p2eſcntly {| | 
new thoughts, yet thereby commeth moꝛe cauſe of Þ bj 


ſtedfaitnefle in the time to come. v 
Sneca. He is bery valiant, who neuer retoyceth much, 

no2 ſoꝛrsweth out of meafure. Ip 
Plato. That which a man hath accuſtomed long time, 


ſckmeth pieaſant,althongh indeed it be painefull, 
It is as difficult to bꝛeake cuſtome long vſed, 
as to change 02 alter nature. | 
Cuſtome is as it were another nature. 
Manners are mote requiſite in a childe, then 
playing vpon inſtraments, oz any other kinde of 
vaine pleafuresg. - - cc 
Ariſtotle, Man is the meafare of all things. ti 
Exceſſe either hurteth oz p2ofiteth nothing. [h 
Muſicke is god to refreſh the minde, to paſſe 1 
the time, and to helpe pꝛonunciation, and there⸗ a 
fo2e of childꝛen ought to be learned. 
When 


+2 
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. When a man doubteth of doubtfull things, & 
is aſſured of them that be euident, it is a ſigne of 


god vnderſtanding. 
Much running maketh great wearineſſe. Plato. 
He findeth fetters that findeth benefits. Mar. Aur, 


Our cuſtome is to receiue foꝛthwith and me⸗ 
rily, and to giue lowly, with euill will and repen⸗ 
tance. 

He is as much a there that robbeth pziutly,as 
he that ſtealeth openly. 

Such as be boꝛne deafeand blinde haue their 
inward parts the mo2e perfect. 

There is no greater victoꝛy then foz a man to 
vanquiſh Hinilſelfe. 

He that neglecteth wife and childzen, depztueth 
himlelte of immoꝛtalitie. 

Men ſhould rather be dꝛawne by the eares, then Chilon. 
by the cloaks, that is, by perſwaſton, and not by 
violence. 

Where ſenſualitte raigneth, reaſon taketh no 
place. 

Peace and conco2d cannot long time endure az Iuſtinus. 
mong thoſe who know not to whom honour and 
reuerence is due: koz whereas all men be like, 
there is neither wealth noꝛ vertue but contention 
— hatred, the ground of all miſeries there raign⸗ 
eth. 

Ok all things in this lite pertaining to mans Alex. Seu. 
tommoditie, of what nature oz condition ſo euer 
they be, none is moꝛe excellent and wozthy to be 
had in eſtimation and henour, then the vertue of 
peace, which of all men ought to be commended 
ind ſought foꝛ. 

The great ſigne and ſtrong piller ot peace is to 
put away the perturbers of peace. 2 
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I Citie cannot pꝛoſper, when an Oxe is ſolde 
fo: leſſe then a Fiſh. 
Much babling is a ſigne of mall knowledge, 
He that helpeth the euill hurteth the god. 
Hope of reward maketh paine ſceme pleaſant. 
Experience is a god chaſticement. 
Demoſth, It is better to ſeeke and not to finde, thento 1 
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finde and not to pꝛofit. c 
He hath helps in aduerſitie, that lendeth in 
pꝛoſperitie. t 

Little things by concoꝛd increaſeth, and great 
things by diſcozd decreaſeth. t 


Alex. Seu, Without harmony nothing is ſeemly oz plea- 
ſant, and by concoꝛd oz diſcoꝛd publike wealesdo | 8 
ſtand oz fall. 

I mans life doth neuer returne thether againe, t 
from whence it departed, 
As life once loſt neuer turneth : ſo if a man d 
loſe once his fidelitie and credit, he ſhall neuer get 


it againe. l 
Beare hard things, that thou maiſt beare caſte } 
things the lighter, 
Weare incommoditie to the entent thou maiſt | { 
carry away commoditie. 1 
m 


A graue minde hath no wauering ſentence. 

He is happy whom other mens perils maketh 
wary. n 
Hermes. A fle knoweth the thing done: but a wiſe man b: 
; conſtdereth things befo2e they come to paſſe. 6 
Tullius. A diſcommoditie well couched ought not to be || fi 
| ſtirred. m 
In der ds done thꝛeẽ things are to be noted, firſt, || fo 
in acknowledging things well done, not onely to 
retoyce in them, but alſo to follow them: the ſe⸗ | #0 


cond is in ſad things and heauy to be ſad and 
ſozry 


e. 
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de ſoꝛry foz them: the third is, in peruerſe acts to 


be ware and eſchew them. 
Diſſemble with diſſemblers, it ſngleneſſe will Xenoph. 
not take place. 
There is an alteration of all things. | 
There is nothing among men perpetuall, noz 8 luſt. 
nothing ſtable, but all things paſſe and repaſſe, 
euer like vnto the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, 
The law which commandeth to be bozne and 
to dye is generall. 
Connterfeited things will ſone returne to 
their owne nature. 
Diuers conditions can neuer toyne hearts in Alex. Scu. 
aferuent affection. 
Riotous liuing and pꝛaiſe cannot be coupled 
together. 
The end ot a riotous liter and pꝛodigall ſpen- 
der is commonly bcggery. 
He that lo keth foz pꝛofit, muſk not flye from 
labour. 

Continuance of time begett eth pꝛudence. Ariſtotle. 

Leaſure kepeth vs that we do nothing raſhly. 

When that thing cannot be done which thou 
wouldeſt, ſcke and compaſſe that thou knowelt 
map be bꝛougght to paſſe. 

Dig not fire with a ſwoꝛd, labour not in vaine, Pithagor. 
noꝛ goe about the thing which in no wife can be | 
bought to paſſe. 

Cleanekceping ofthe body ( delicate niceneſſe of 
meates and d2inks laid apart) doth greatly both 
maintaine the health of the body, and much com⸗ 
fo:t the wit. f 

The faireſt body is nothing elſe but a dunghill Tullius. 
touered in white and purple. 

Vefuſe the familiaritie and acqu — of 
him 
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bim whoſe company thou ſeeſt — men e + 
Nothing is pꝛoſitable that is not honeſt. 
Time is the moſt pꝛecious and coſtly thing that 

can be ſpent. 

Time is gloztous to him that glozioully ſpend. 
eth it, but that time is accurſed that is wickedly 
ſpent and paſſed ouer in lluggiſh ignozance with⸗ 
out any p:ofit. 

It auaileth much to all eſtates, and ſpecially to 
Pꝛinces, and ſuch as be in authozttie, to reade 
Miſtozies, wherein they map learne to beware, 
fo:eſce, and auoid all ſuch inconueniences as 
they ſhall there read, and vonderſtand oftentimes 
to chance in ſuch Tommon⸗wealths, as are vici⸗ 
oully and cozruptiy gouerned: foz the ſame chan- 
ces will happen in thetr common-wealths,if they 
be in like manner cozruptly gouerned, albeit the 
perſons be changed. 

Thucidi. Miſtoꝛies are treaſures which ought neuer to 

be out of our hands: that being thereby aided, we 
may the moꝛe commodioully and with ſper de han · 
dle the like buſineſſes and chances in the Tom- 
mon-wealth:fozaſmuch as the like chances often: 
times Happen. 

Examples are to be found in Hiſtozics conue- 
nient fo2 euery man pziuately in his degree: asthe 
ebedience of ſubiects due vnto Magiſtrates, and 
uch as be in authozitie : and that they neuer el⸗ 
caped A eee diſobaped and rebelled a⸗ 
gainſt them. 

Alex. Seu. 2g in euery Art patternes are giuen to be fol⸗ 

lowed: euen ſo in Hiſtoztes are painted befoze 

our eyes the examples of all kindes of Uer- 
tues. 


Whiles power with pleaſures getteth great 
acquaintance 


Periander. 


E 


” acquaintance, bertue 18 bnknowne and m the 
court fciendleſſe. 


Contempt is a thing intollerable,fozaſinuch as 
no man can thinke humſelte ſo vile that he ought 


to be deſpiſed. 


Many labour to deliuer themſelues from con⸗ 


thereof, 


- tempt, but there be moe that ſtudy to be reuenged 


The ruſticall and rude people (as experience 
teacheth) are commonly pꝛompt to iniuries, mur⸗ 
muring at Juſtice. grudging at labours, deſi⸗ 
rous of pleaſures, and ingratefull fo2 benefits. 
It a man be familiar and homely with them, her 


ſhall alwayes finde them churliſh and ſturdy. It 


he doe change his copy, and become towards 
them moꝛe ſtrange of countenance, moze rare in 


ſpeaking, moze flow in pardoning,oz mo2e quick 


in reuenging, they without waying their due de⸗ 


ſert, oꝛ confeſſing their beaſklyfolly, ſwell vp in 
pꝛide, kindle dil daine, ſtirre vp ſtrifes, awake 


miſchiefes, and in ſuch wiſe woꝛke their intent, 


that in the end (by due Juſtice) they themſelues 
ſuſtaine the griefe of that by which moſt malici⸗ 


ouſly and beaſtlily they ſought foz to diſiuiet oz 


thers, 


Where there isfuſpition, there the like is vn⸗ Seneca. 
pleaſant. 


With great perill is that kept, that is deffred 


of many. 


Their liues be nought, who thinke they ſhall 


liue euer. 


There is but one way to goe ſurely, that is, 
fo: a man to ſet little by wo21dly things, and to 
hold himfelfe onely ſufficiently contented with 


honeſty, 


A a 


There 


Tullius. 


Mar. Aur. 


Tullius. 


Pitholo. 


Val. Max. 
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There is no griete in lacking, but where there 
is inoꝛdinate deſtre in hauing. 

Ambition and ſtriuing koꝛ wozldly honour and 
pꝛomotion, is a very miſerable thing, ſhoꝛt of con: 
tinuance and haſtneth an euill end. 

The eye cannot offend, if the minde would rule 
the eye. 

Euery lightneſſe done in youth, becaketh down 
8a lope of the defence of our lite. 

When the vicious man is 1aid in his graue, 
His wickedneſſe is ended, and he cannot be co2- 
rected. 

Me deſerueth great chaſtiſement, that with fear- 
full Hardineſle (as a fwle) putteth himſelfe into 
high and difficult things, with haſty and ſodaine 
counſaile. 

He ſeldome periſheth by falling, that beloze 
keareth to fall. 

A god Captaine oꝛdereth his men better by 
keping them from doing euill, then by grieuous 
and ſoze chaſtiſement. 

In a Captaine oz leader of an armp, there 
ought to be thele foure things:that is, knowledge 
in warre, vbaliantneſle, authozitie and woꝛldly 
wealth. | 

Fame cannot p2ofit the wicked, noz infamie 
hurt the god. 

A god fame euen in darkneſſe loſeth not her 
beauty and renowne. 

Inkamp alwayes inſueth arrogancy. 

Danger commeth ſwneſt, when it is the leaſt 
thought bpon. 

There is no end appointed vnto the ſtudy of 
wiſedome in this wozld, fo life and it muſt end 


together. 
There 
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There are two things that atwayes ought to Quin. Ca. 
be in a mans remembꝛance during his life: that ts 
to ſay, how he may thinke well, and how he may 
doe well. 
They that truſt much to their friends know 
not how ſhoztiy teares be d2yed Vp. 
God debters oftentimes ſpared, become euill Alex. a 
payers, and ſmall iniuries oftentimes pardoued : 
maketh of neighbours pernicious enimies. 
The deepeneſſe of god wils ought to be won Thales. 
with the dæpneſſe of the heart, ſome with gifts, 
ſome with woꝛds, ſome with pꝛomiſes, and ſome 
with fauours. | 
Uaine men with vaine wozds ſhew and declare 
their baine pleaſures. 
The nature of man is ſuch, that it moſt luſteth 
after the thing which is moſt fozbidden. 
Man can better ſuffer to be denied then to be Senn 
decciued. 
Doctrine is of ſuch puillance, that in god men Galatins, 
it is an armour to vertue: but to vicious and coꝛʒ - 
rupt perſons a ſpur to doe miſchiefe. 
CTontention, emulation, back biting, and Vaine 
deſire ot gloꝛy muſt be eiche wid. | 
That man ought to be reputed god, that is al⸗ 
wap well occupied, and the idle man without fur- 
ther inquiry ought to be condemned as nought. 
It is an vnt̃allible rule, that he that is giuen to 
exerciſes is a vertuous man, and he that is giuen 
to loptering and idlenelle, is a vicious perſon. 
No man of what condition ſoeuer he be, except 
he haue ſome one thing oz other in oꝛdinary exer⸗ 
ciſe, ſhall haue his body luſty and his ſpirit quick. 
but ſhall be cloped in all things: and wander from 
ſtrette to ſtrcbte like a vagabond. | 
2a 2 Js 
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Tullius. As a coꝛne field be it neuer ſo fertile, will not 
be fruitfull except it be tilled, no moꝛe will a wit 
— ready be it neuer ſo pꝛompt, except it be exer⸗ 
ciſed. 

A god minde neuer aſſenteth oz lendeth his 
ſeruice to him that erreth from the path- way of 
god manners. 
pghe that hath god hands, muſt nerds haue god 
cuſtomes. 

All things that are deſtred of men are attained 
by trauaile, ſuſtained with thought, and parted 
from them with much griefe and diſquietneſſe of 
minde. 

Tullius. We are not ſo bꝛought vp by nature, that we 
ſhould ſeeme to be made fo2 mirth and ſolace, but 
rather fo: grauitie, 02 ſome ſerious oz waightie 
ſtudyes. 

Alex. Seu. Where aman in a common wealth hath many 
matters of ſundꝛp effects to oꝛder, it fareth with 
him as it doth with a mans ſtomacke: foꝛ the ſto⸗ 
macke receiueth meates diuerſe in qualities and 
effects, which altogether cannot be by one mans 
nature, duely concocted and digeſted. 

He that is perfectly wife, ſpoꝛteth in this woꝛld 
— trauailes, and in trauailing in bokes is his 
reſt. 

The moꝛe thoutranſpoꝛteſt thy ſelfe fo: things 
co2p92all and earthly vnto things celeſtiali and 
heauenly, the moze perfect and godiy life ſhalt 
thau lead. 

Bodily wozks be vnſanuozy, except thou haue 
ſauce from the heart. 

Hee is a double offender, which taketh the 
name of God in vaine, and deceiueth his neigh⸗ 


bour, 
The 
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The puniſhment vt periurie, by Gods law is Tullius. 


death, by mans law perpetuall inkamp. 

The pꝛactiſe of vſury is vtterly repugnant a= 
gainft all humanitie, charitie, and naturall bene⸗ 
uolence, which ought to be among people that doe 
liue in mutual concozd: but mol? ſpecially among 
them which liue bnder one obedicuce, and vnder 
one law oz policie. 

Gaine with an euill name is damage and loſſe. 
There is no greater paine, then when the heart 
is kept backe from that which it longeth ſoze to 
haue. 
Pꝛefer damage befo2e filthy lucre. 
After the vnlawfull winning of fathers,there 
followeth a iuſt loſſe to their child2en, 


A falſe and vpbꝛaiding repꝛoch, is a malicious Mar. Aur. 


lie. 

The heyzes mourning is vnder a viſour a 
laughing, foz he be wayleth the death of his ance⸗ 
ſtour in out ward ſemblance, but inwardly Hee 
laugheth. | 

The outward things which the eye of man 
onely beholdeth, are but weake and vncertaine to⸗ 
kens of the inward ſecrets, 


Such as pꝛocure and pꝛiuily ſełke the death Iuſtinus. 


ok man, the law puniſheth moꝛe cruelly. 


Nothing auaileth the malice ot tirants againſt Alez. Seu. 


innocents and god men, where the almighty God 
will not haue them periſh. N 

It is oftentimes pꝛoued that they who deſtre 
the 1 of others, pꝛocure their owne 
death. 

Tiranny in Pꝛinces ought euer to be had in 
extreame deteſtation. 

Jf thou maiſt not clerely eſcape out of perill, 
Faz chole 
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choſerather to die honeſtly, then line ſhamefully., 
It is honourable to dye foꝛ thy country. 
Gꝛeat Cities full of godinhabitants,ought to 


be pꝛaiſed, and not the great and goꝛgeous buil⸗ 


Tullius. 


Mar. Aur. 


Ariſtotle. 


Plinius. 


Mar. Aur. 


dings. 

Selfe-loue ſometime ſo blindeth the ſenſes of 
many, that they not well weighing what they be 
of themlelues, but rather vainely ſlattering them⸗ 
ſelues, doe conceiue ſuch opinions of themſelues 
that they thinke· all men ſhould wozthily glozy in 
them. Whereof innumerable oFences doe ſpzing 
and flow fozth, ven men put vp with opinions 
be ſhametully ſcoꝛned, aud wꝛapped in kwliſh er- 
rours. 

It is a great ſhame to ſay, and no leſſe infamy 
to goe about to make the trauailes of ancients in 
times paſt, now in thele dayepto be turned into 
kollpes. 

Perfect felicitie is the bie of vertue. 

It is better te dye a wiſe and vertuous man 
among godiy and wiſe men, then to live vicioully 
in ignoꝛance among the common ſoꝛt of men. 

It is thing conſonant to reaſon, that they that 
be god among fo many euill as be in this life, 
— be greatly honoured with God after their 
death. 

One day dermeth another, but the laſt day gi⸗ 
ueth iuſt iudgement of all that is paſt. 

As we are ſet in diuers pleaſures by our vice, 


'fo we fallhonrely into diuers miſeries, and are 


notedto our great infamie and ſhame. 

Welce God divers times to diners perſons foꝛ⸗ 
heare diuerſe ſinnes a great while, but at laſt bn- 
awares we haue ſcene them all chaſtiſed with one 
onely puniſhment. | 

Men 
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Men among whom we be bozne, be of ſo euill 
diſpoſition : the wozld with whom wee line, fo 
flerce and cruell : and the. gliding ſerpent Foꝛ⸗ 
tune, ſo full of poyſon, ;that they hurt vs with 
their fert, and bite vs with their terth, and ſcratch * 
vs with their nailes, and ſo ſwell vs with their 
poyſon, that the paſſing of this life is nothing 
leſſethenthe ſuffering of death. 

Helpe from God is not onely gotten with pꝛey⸗ Saluſt. 
ers, but alſo by vigilant ſtudy, diligent executing, 
and by wiſe counſailing, all things otherwiles 
come well to paſſe, 


THE TWELFTH BOOKE: 


Diuers manners of pithy Meeters, Pro- 
ucrbs, and Semblables : wherein 
chiefely conſiſteth mans happy life 
in this world, 


7.17 Pfriend the things that doe attaine 
, the happy life, be theſe J finde: 
„Che riches lekt, not got with paine, 
t thefruitful ground, the quiet mind: 
The equal friend, no grudge z ſtrife, 
no charge of rule noʒ gouernanc e: 
Without diſeaſe the healthy life, 
the houſhold of continuance. 
The meane diet, no daintie fare, 
wiſedome toyned with ſimpleneſſe: 
The night diſcharged of all care, 
where wine the wit doth not oppꝛeſſe: 
The faithfull wife without debate, 
ſuch leepes as may beguile the night: 
Content thy ſelfe with thine eſtate, 
neither wtſh death,no2 feare his might. 
Pithagoras. 
When a reaſonable ſoule from vertue flyeth, 
it waxeth beaſt-like, and naturally it dyeth: 
Fo: as the ſoule giueth life to the coꝛſe, 
ſo iuſtice in _ _ is cauſe of liuelꝝ fozce, 
ato. 
To ſuch as cuſtome diuine meditation, 
this lite is a thing of ſmall reputation. 
Hermes. 
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| Hermes. 
Luſt, pleaſure, and woztdly banities 
doe cauſe the ſoule all vertues to deſpiſe. 
Ariſtotle. 
Bleſſed is the ſoule which doth not tranſgreſſe 
her makers law thzough wo2ldly filthineſſe : 
But alwayes mindefull of his bleſſed eſtate, 
contemnes the world, and ſintull luſts doth hate. 
Pithagoras. 
he is not wiſe who knowing he muſk hence, 
in woꝛldly buildings maketh great expence: 
But he that buildeth foꝛ the woꝛld to come 
is wiſe, expend he ne reſo great a ſumme. 
Thales. 
he that moſt dꝛeadeth to bzeake Gods beheſt, 
is he that loueth and ſerueth him beſt. 
Ariſtotle. 
Hethat loueth the woꝛld hath trauaile and care, 
but he that hateth hath quiet and welfare : 
Who ſo then deſtreth to liue moſt at reſt, 
muſt moſt flye the woꝛld, and meddle with it leaſt. 
Pithagoras. 
This wozldly wealth that men fo much deflre 
may well be likened to a burning fire: 
Whereofa little can doe little harme, 
but p2ofit much our bodyes well to warme: 
But take to much, and ſurely thou ſhalt burne, 
ſo to much wealth, to to much woe doth turne. 
Socrates. 
This woꝛlds fond loue doth make a man 
ſo deafe, ſo blinde, ſo dumbe : 
That heare, noꝛ ſee, noꝛ aske he can 
where wiſedome is become. 
To enuie eke he maketh him thzall, 
to trouble, care, and dꝛead: 


Withdꝛawing 
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With-dzawinghis hand, his heart, and all 
from euery bertuous da de. 
Seneca. | 
Sith we are vncertaine where death will vs tucete, 
and certaine that alwayes he followeth at our fete : 
Let vs in our doings be fo wiſe and ſteady, 
that where wy ye met vs he map finde vs ready, J 
eneca. | 
Death is the ender of all trib:flatton, 
and therefo2e to wiſe men a great conſolation. J 
Socrates. 
From doing w2ong and miſchieuous deedes, 
the ſoule after death muſt be puniſhed needes, 
Foz GDD is not GO D except he be iuſt, 
and iuſtice to all things their due render muſt. 
Socrates. 
Talke euer of HOD and he will pꝛocure, 
to fill thee with wiſedome and wares that be pure. 
Ariſtotle. 
To woꝛldlineſle who fo doth giue his minde, 
theſe griefes he ſhall full ſure de to finde: 
The lacke of things which he ſhall neuer haue, 3 
oz loſſe of that which he alavlieſt would ſaue- 
| Hermes. 
The woꝛld was of God created indeed, 
a place of pleaſure,reward ot med: 
Wherefoze ſuch as in it foz truth ſuffer trouble, 
with toy no doubt are recompenced double. | 
Ariſtotle. 
Better tt is to dye the ſoules life to ſaue, | 
then to loſe the ſoule the bodyes life to haue. 
Socrates. 
Theſoules of the righteous ſhall after the courſe 
ofthis life, haue better, but the wicked wozſe: 


Foz 
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Foz right it is, that what we here tmb2ace, 

be giuen vs double in another place. 

| Hermes. 

Of bodily impꝛiſonments ſickneſſe is thechiefe, 

but the gaile of the ſoule ts ſozrow and griefe. 

Seneca. 
Jt is betterto haue the ſoule garniſhed with vertue, 
then the body decked with purple, gold, oz blew, 
Plutarch. | 

Js erceſſe of wine oppꝛeſſeth the minde: 

ſo woꝛldliy pleaſure maketh the ſoute blinde. 

Seneca. 

Wiſedotne, knowledge, and vnderſtanding, 

are the ſoules moſt goꝛgeous clothing. 

| Plato. 

Wee tothe ſoule which wanteth grace, 

to returne home to her ſtate and place: 
Whom filthy wozks, and bodily offence 
excludes'and kerps downe from Gods holy pꝛeſence. 

Socrates. 8 


Pꝛaper to God is the onely meane 
to pꝛeſerue a man from a wicked queane. 


Xenophon. 
In place «here men of God commune ever, 
foles become wiſe,and the wiſe wiſer. 


Plato. 


When naughty Rulers, and wicked people die, 
then are all good men ſafe and in ſurety. 


Socrates. 
Jt is wiſedome, yea wiſedome that maketh the wiſe 
all troubles, all tozmentsS,yea and death to deſpiſe: 
Theretoꝛe ought wiſedeme of allto be imbꝛaced, 
a meane whereby death, and all feare is ng 
ICCIO, 


e tweltth Boo — 
Cicero. 
Ot all woꝛldly comfozts true friendſhip is chicke, 
becauſe it is alwayes our ſpeciall reliefe : 
In wealth and woe a ſtay ſtrong and ſable, 
and alſo to mankinde a god molt agrckable. 
: Iſocrates. 
To himſelfe and his friend a friend muſt be one, 
faz a friend is ones ſelfe in another perſon. 
Pithagoras. 
Theſe troubleſome woꝛds, mine, thine, and our owne, 
(the cauſe of all rife) with friends are vnknowne: 
The title of ours, none counteth ought his, 
fo: all things are each mans wher true friendſhip is. 
Socrates. 
Such things as are nopfylk,vncomely, and nought 
are eaũly attained, pea, oʒ they be ſought : 
But wiledome and honour, with other ſuch like 
are hard to be 4 howſocuer we ſceke. 
ato. 
Who ſo fo2 friends, and true friendſhip watches, 
muſt ſceke it ot᷑ ſuch, as may be his matches: 
For he that ot another any friends pꝛocureth, 
may chance finde kriendſhip, but not that endureth. 
Ariſtotle. 
Although many wicked in one niayagree, 
pet cauſe they no kriendſhip, but conſpiracie: 
Foz friendſhip is a vertue by nature ſo cleane, 
as can with the —_ be mixt by no meane. 
ato, 
Wetweene Loꝛd and ſeruant no friendſhip may fall, 
becauſe their eſtates are to far vnequall : 
Pet ith they be men, god friends they may be, 
- becauſe that in manhod, ther both doe agree, 
Seneca. 
Who ſo denies his friend his aide, 


the 


1 


P 
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the while he is well taken: 
Shall at his moſt nerd be benaid 
their help, and quite foʒſaken. 
| Tullius. 
In trouble, ſoꝛrow, aduerſitie and griete 
friends are a comfoꝛt, a refuge and reliefe: 
Likewiſe in wealth a plcaſure and treaſure, 
to be pertakers of anykinde of pleaſure. 
Plato, . 
By bearing god will firſt fauour doth grow, 
though vie whereof ſweet friendſhip doth follow. 
Ariſtotle, 
The friendſhip that is betweene god men engendzed, 
can be by no meanes bꝛoken o2 ended. 
Wherefoze he that doth from friendſhip diſſeuer, 
is nought by nature, and was afriendneuer, 
| Ennius, 
Whom men doe feare they hate, and whom they hate 
khey with to dye, oz periſh from His ſtate : | 
Who therefo2e longs long time chiete rule to beare, 
muſt get mens loue withfauour,not with feare. 
Socrates, | 
Glozy of god derds by the father done, 
is the beſt inheritance that he leaues his ſonne: 
Which who ſo doth by his vicious life appapꝛe, 
bew2ayes himſelfe a baſtard and vnwozthy heyze. 
Tullius. | 
he cannot be counted a liberall giuer, 
which hath not beene alſo a liberall getter 2 
Foz true liberalitie is to helpe many, 
and in getting therewith not to hurt any. 
Seneca, 
Who ſo deſtreth to liue without care, 
ought llowly to ſpend, and ſwiftlyto ſpare: F 
02 
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Fo: at the bottome to leaue is but vaine, 
where both the leaſt part, and wozik doth remaine. 
Iſocrates. | 
By wine beauty fadeth, and age is defaced, 
dꝛinke maketh fo2gotten that late was imbꝛaced. 
Socrates. | 
He that to wꝛath and anger is thꝛall, 
ouer his wit hath no power at all. 
Hermes. 
Be merry and glad, honeſt and vertuous, 
fo2 that ſuffifeth to anger the enuioug. 
Pithagoras. 
The moꝛe that a man hath of abundance, 
ſo much the leſſe hath he of aſſurance. 
Socraces. 
The friends whom p2ofit oꝛ lucre increaſe, 
when ſubſtance faileth, there withall will ceaſe: 
But friends that are coupled with hart and with loue, 
neyther feare noꝛ koꝛtune, noꝛ fozce may remoue. 


Muſonius. 
If that in vertue thou take any paines, 
the paine departeth but vertue remaines: 
But it thou haſt pleaſure to doe that is ill, 
the pleaſure abateth, but ill tarrpeth ſtill. 


Solon. 
It᷑ that by deſtiny things be decre2d, 
to labour to ſhun them is paine loſt inder d: 
But if chat the chance of things be vnſet. 
it is folly to feare that we know we may let. 


Plato. 
It is the part of him that is wiſe, ' 
things to fozeſc with diligent aduife : 
But when as things vnluckily doe frame, 


it becommeth the valiant to ſuffer the ſame. 
. Hermes, 


Y 
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Hermes. 
It not koꝛ to ſpeede thou thinke it a paine, 
will not the thing thou maiſt not attaine: 
Foz thou and none other, art cauſe of thy let, 
if that which _ maiſt not thou trauaile to get. 
Plato. 
To faine, to flatter, to gloſe and to lye 
require coldurs and woꝛds fare and ſlye: 
But the vtterance of truth is ſo ſimple and plaine, 
that it ne deth — ſtudy to foꝛge 02 to faine, 
Orace, 


To the auaritious there is no ſuffiſance, 


fo2 couetiſe increaſeth as faſt as his ſubſtance. 
Solon. 


He is neither rich, happy noz wiſe, 


that is a bondman to his owne auarice. 
Pithagoras. 
To ſtrike another if thou pꝛetend, 
thinke it he _—_— * ou wouldſt thee defend. 
Olon. 
To beaſts much hurt hapneth becauſe they be dumbe, 
but much moze to men by meanes of ſpeech come. 
Thales. 3 
All enuious hearts with the dead men depart, 
but after death dureth the llandero zs dart. 
H er mes. 
He that at one inſtance another will dekame, 
will alſo to another by thee doe the fame: 
Foz none are ſo dangerous and doubtfull to truſt, 
as thoſe that 8 to obay euer luſt. 
lat o. 
Sith making of manners in company doth tye, 
enhant the god, and the euill ſc thou flye : 
But if to the euill thou needes wilt reſozt. 
returne betimes foz feare thou come to ſhox. 
Iſecrates. 
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Iſocrates. 


Loue bet werne wiſe men by effect may fall, 
but not bet werne foles, though folly be equall, 
Fo wit goeth by ozder, and may agree in one, 
but folly lacketh oꝛder, ſo that concozd is none. 
Socrates. 
He that of all men will be a cozrectour 
ſhall of the moſt part win hate foz his labour. 
| Pithagoras. 
(They that to talke of wiſedome are bent, 
not following the ſame, are like an inſtrument, 
Whoſepleaſant ſound the hearers doe delight, 
but it ſelfe not hearing hath thereby no p2ofit. 
Pithagoras. | 
Beware of thineenimie when he doth menace, 
and truſt thou him not, it faire ſeeme him face: 
Foz ſerpents neuer ſo deadly do ſting, 
as whenthey bite without anyhiſſing. 
Plutarch. 
Sith the woꝛld vnſteddy doth.oft ebbe and flow, 
tt behoueth a wiſe man all times toknow : 
Ind ſo foꝛ to ſaile, while he hath faire weather, 
that the hauen may keep him, when Hold may no anker. 
Diogenes. | 
Ok a churliſh nature p2oceedeth koule language: 
but faire ſpeach is token of noble courage. 
Anacharſis. 
A friend is not knowne but in aduerſtty, 
foz in time of wealth each man ſeemeth friendly. 
Socrates. | | 
Wiſedome and ſcience which are pure by kinde, - 
ſhould not be wzitten in bwkes but in minde:. 
Foz wiſedome in bokes, with the bwkes will rot, 


but w2it in minde will neuer be fozgot. 
Seneca 


—_ — 


*. 


Ca 


Foz couetdtrs people to dye is the delt, 
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Seneca. 


toz the longet they itue, the tele is theit tert: 


Fox life thent teadeth thett fuß ance to double, 


where death them dilchargeth ot endleſfe trouble. 


Antiſthenes. 


Men ought not to werpe fox him thak guittlelle is llatu, 
but foꝛ the ſlaper which quicke doth rematne: 


Foz to die gutitleſle is toſfe but of body, 


but bod and foule both art foff of the guikty. 


we ought with all | 
But if by out wozks map grob an ill, 
we ſhould be as f witt to couquere our will. 


What euer it chance thck okanp to heare, 


Xenocrates. 
Df wozkes begun then godneffe may b2>v, 
frneſſe deviſe to p26ceed 3 


Socrates. 


* 


thine eye not eee not thine eare: 


Foz the eare is a 


ic a ſtibiect kult off led awzr. 
but the epe is a tadge that in nothing will lye. 


Seneca. 


Wiſe dome and honotir moff commonly be kound 


in them chat in vertue and godnelle abound; 
And therefoze are better then luer and golde, 
which the eutkl commonty moſt haue in hold. 
..._  Xenophon, 
If that it chance the in warre koꝛ to fight, 
moze then to thy wit, truſt not to thy night: 


Fo: wit without ſtrength much moze doth pꝛeuaile, 


then ſtren 


gth without wit toconquereitibatcatte. 
5 Ariſtotle. 
Both hatred, loue, and their owne p2ofit 
- cauſe Judges oft times the truth to foꝛget: 
Purge all thele vices therekoꝛe from thy minde, 
ſo ſhall right rule ther, and 8 the truth W 
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Plato. 
Although fo2 a while thy vice thou maiſt hide, 
yet caulk thou not alwayes kepeit vuſpide: 
Foz truth the true danghter of God and of Time, 
hath ſwozne 2 all inne, vice, and crime. 
ato. 
Happy is that Realme that hath a King 
endued with wiſedome, vertue, and learning: 
And much vnhappy is that Realme and pꝛouince, 
where theſe points doe lacke in their Pꝛince. 
Plutarch. | 
To whatſoeuer a King doth him frame, 
his men foz the moſt part delight inthe ſame : 
Wherekoze a god King ſhould vertue enſue, 
to giue his ſubiects example of vertue. 
; Socrates. | 
Flmes diſtributed vnto the indigent 
is like a medicine giuon to the impotent: 
But to the vnneedy a man to make his dole, | 
is like the miniſtring of plaiſters vnto the whole. 
Pithagoras. 
Better it is foz a manto be mute, 
then with the ignoꝛant much to diſpute: 
And better it is to liue ſolitary, 
then to enhaunt much ill company, . 
Plato. Poa 
{That thing in a realme is wozthy renowne 
which raiſeth by right, and w2ong beateth downe, 
eneca. 
SGodneſſe it ſelke doth men declare, 
koʒ which many moe the better doe fare; 
Socrates. 
Unhappy is he whereſoeuer he become, 


that hath awit and willnot learne wiſedome. 
Parables 
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Parables and Semblables: by 


Hermes, Socrates, and Plato. 


Ike as a Surgion paineth ſoze his patients 

body, withlancing, cutting, and ſearching pu⸗ 

trified members : even ſo doth the ſoule of 
man ſtrive with his vnrulp affections to dziue 
them from voluptuouſneſſe. 

He that being repꝛoued, departeth immediately 
hating his counſatilo2, doth as a ſick man, who as 
ſone as his Surgion hath cut his vicer, goeth 
his wap, not tarrying till his wound be dꝛeſſed, 
and his griefe aſſwaged. 

As plants meaſurably watred, grow the bet⸗ 
ter, but watred to much, are dꝛowned and dye: ſo 
the minde with moderate labour is refreſhed, but 
with ouermuch is vtterlydulled. 

Like as a ſhip that hath a ſure anker may lye 
ſafe in any place: ſo the minde that is ruled by 
perfect reaſon, is quiet euery where. 

As fire ſmoaketh not much that flameth at the 
firſt blowing, ſo the glozy that ſhineth at the firſt 
is not greatly enuied, but that which is long in 
getting, enup alwayespzeuenteth, 

Like as a god Muſttion hauing any key oz 
ſtring ok his Inſtrument out ot tune, doth not 
immediately cut it off and caſt it away, but eyther 
with ſtrayning it higher, oz lacking it downe 

lower, by little and little cauſeth it to agree : fo 
Gould Rulers refoʒme the tranſgreſloꝛs, and not 
caſt them away foꝛ euery treſpaſſe. 

Bs they that taſt poyſon deſtroy themſelues 
therewith; ſo he that admitteth a friend bekoꝛe be 
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knowhim, may burt himlelfe whiles that he pꝛo· 
ueth him. 

Like as the bitternefſe ofthe Fllowe 122 
away the ſwecktneſſe of the ſweeteſt honie: 
euill woꝛks deſtroy and take away the merit — 

the god. 

Like as a veſſell is knowne by the ſound whe⸗ 
ther it be whole oꝛ bꝛoken: fo are men p2oued by 
their fpeech whether they be wiſe oz foliſh. 

Like as a crazed ſhip by dꝛinking in of water, 
not onelyd2owneth it ſelfe, but all others that are 
in her:ſo a ruler by bſing viciouſneſſe deſtroyeth 
not himlelfe alone, but all others that are vnder 
his gouernment. 

As it becommeth the people to be obedient and 
ſubiect vnto their Loꝛd and king: ſo it behoueth 
the king diligently to intend the weale and god 
gouernance ot his people, and rather pꝛocure their 
p20fit, then his owne pleaſure: foz as the ſoule is 
topned with the body, ſo is a king vnited with his 
people. 

As no Phiſttion is reputed god, that healeth 
another, and cannot heale himſelf:ſohe is no god 
Gouernoꝛ that commandeth others to auoide vi- 
ces, and will not leaue them himſelte. 

Like as a Gouernoꝛ of a ſhip is not choſen foz 
His riches, but ko his knowledge: ſo ought Ru- 
ters of Cities to be cholen fo2 their wiſedome-and 
learning, rather then foz thetr dignitie a riches. 

As a man in a darke caue may not ſct his owne 
p2oper figure: fo the ſoule that is not cleane and 
pure cannot percetue the true and perfect godneg 
of almighty God. 

As the godneſle of wiſe men continually amen- 


deth : ſo the malice of foles euermoꝛe _ 
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As liberty maketh friends of enimies, ſo pꝛide 
maketh enimies of friends. 

As they who cannot ſuffer the light of a can⸗ 
dle, can much wozſe abide the bzightneſſe ofthe 
Sun: ſo theythat are troubled with ſmall trifles 
would be moꝛe amazed in watghty matters. 

Like as the ſauour of carraine is noyſometo 
them that ſmell it:ſo is the talke of fœles to wiſe 
men that hears it. 


Prouerbs and Semblables : by 
Anaxagoras, Ariſtippus, Alexander, 
Solon, and Marcus Aurelius. 


S God is naturally moſt louing, pittifull 
and al wayes hath tde name of mercy and pit: 
tie: ſo are we alwayes moſt vnkinde, euill 

and wicked, and our wicked and ſhameful wozds 
deſerue alwaiesto haue moſt bitter and grieuous 
chaſtiſements. 

As he that giueth a blow to another,the high- 
er helifteth his hand the greater is the ſtroke : ſo 
God in like manner,the moze years hefozbeareth 
our ſinnes, the moze grieuouſly afterwards he 
puniſheth vs. . 

Like as when a great and ſumptuous building 
will fall, firfi there falleth ſome ſtone: in like man⸗ 
ner there was neuer citte oꝛ country, that had any 
great plague 02 vengeance from God falne vpon 
them at any time, but firft they were thꝛearned 
and admoniſhed with ſome ligne oz pꝛodigie from 
hoauen, 

As the Jdeot oꝛ fœliſh man keepeth his diet 
from bokes, and reſteth 9 55. onely pleaſure 
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of meat:ſo the wiſe man (in compariſcn) abhoꝛ⸗ 
reth meate and dꝛaweth to his Bokes. 

As the ſloathtull man is made leſſe then a man 
be his negligence: ſo certainelp bleſſed is he that 
ts not contented to be a man, but pꝛocureth to be 
moze then a man by his vertue and diligence. 

The ſimple Dxe 92 Sheepe are moze wozthy 
their lines, then the idle and fooliſh Jdeot, foz 
the beaſt liueth to the vtilitie of diuers, without 
doing damage to any other, but the idle and fo- 
lim Jdeot liueth to the damage of all others, and 
without pꝛoſit to aupperſon. 

Like as riches with thought nouriſheth coue⸗ 
touſneſſe: euen ſo by riches the enuious nouriſh- 
eth enuie. 

Like as the wicked and malicious perſon is 
moſt hardy to commit greateſt crimes: fo is hee 
moſt cruell, and ready wickedly to giue ſentence 
againſt another fo2 the ſame offence. 

We regard our owne crimes as though ſmall 
nets, which caufcth things to ſceme the leſſer: but 
we remember the faults of others in the water, 
— cauſeth things to feem greater then indeed 
they be. ; 

As the greene leaues out ward ſhew that the tree 
is not dꝛie in ward, ſo god wozks done openly, 
ſhew the in ward heart. 

As we ſckthe trees when the fruits are gathe⸗ 
red the leaues fall, and when flowers dꝛy, that 
then moꝛe greene and perfect are the rotes: euen 
ſo, when the firſt ſeaſon of youth is paſſed ( which 
is the Summer time) then commeth age (called 
Winter) and putrificth the fruit of the fleſh, and 
the leaues of fauour fall, and the flowers of de⸗ 
light are withered, and the beynes of hope dꝛyed 

outward, 


UM 


outward, then it is right that the roots of god 
woꝛkes be much better. 

As much as the ſhame of ſknne ought to be fled 
of them that be geod, euen lo much it ought to be 
kept foz the euill. 

Fs we eate diuers things by mozſels, which 
if we ſhould eate whole would choake vs: io by 
diuers dayes we ſuffer trauailes, which altoge= 
ther would make an end of vs in one day. 

As in all Arts a man is contented at the ſtrſt:ſo 
at the laſt be they neuer ſo ſweet they turne to 
weartneſle. 

In all naturall things Nature is contented 
with very little, but the ſpirit and vnderſtanding 
is not content with many things. 

As it is neceſſary firſt to purge the opilations 
and lets ot the ſtomacke, to the intent the medi⸗ 
cines may p2ofit them that be ſicke: fo likewiſe 
none can conueniently giue his friend god coun= 
ſe!3, except he firſt ſhew him his grieke. 

As ſinne is naturall, and the chaſtiſement voz 
kintary,ſo ought the rigour of Juſtice to be tems 
verate, and the miniſters thereof ſhould rather 
%% campaſton then vengeance, whereby the 
tretpaſſer» c, auld haue occaffon to amend their 
_ paſt, and not to reuenge the iniury p2e- 

ent; 

Though the wod be taken from the fire, and 
theembers quenched, pet the ſtones oftentimes 
remaine hot and burning:ſo though the fleſh be 
chaſtiſed with hot and dzy maladies, oz conſumed 
by manp years trauaile, vet concupiſcence abideth 
ſtill in the bones. 

Oktentimes ſome wholeſome fleſh(foz meate) 
co2rupteth in an vnwholſome pot, and god wine 
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that the wozks of our lines be hertuous. pet ſhall 
we kerle the flinch of the weake fleſh, 

As axrogancy, pꝛide, and pꝛeſumption ars no⸗ 
tably-hated of God, and had in deriſſon eucry 
where among men: ſo contrarimiſe, lowlineſſe, 
mer kneſſa, and an humble ſpirit, yurchaſeth both 
the fauoꝛ of God, and knitteth vnto man the be⸗ 
neuolence of man. 82 

As the knowledge of God aught not to he bn= 
perfect o doubtfull:ſo pꝛaper ſhould not be faint 
. 92 lack without courage oꝛ quickneſſe. 

As that body ia nere ta health, which (though 
it be waſted) is ret fre& and out of the danger of 
noyſome hum ourgꝛeuen ſo is the minde moꝛe re- 
cetuable of the hene fn of God, which is net defi- 
led with grieuous offences, though the ret lacke 
true and ncrfect vertues. ; 

It is naturalli fo2 the body to dye, which it no 
man kill, yet needs muſt it dye, but the ſoule to die 
is extreame miſcry. Dur hearts grudge at the re⸗ 
membzance ofthe death of the body, ag a texrihie 
thing, becauſe it is ſeene with hadily eyes: but ve⸗ 
ry tem ſeare the death ol the ſoule, becauſe no ven 
ſeth, and few belteue it: and pet is this death ſo 
much moꝛe terriblethen the other, as the ſouie ex- 
celleth the body, oꝛ as God excelleth the ſoule. 

Ig the had is biſible, moztall, lumptid and 
Leauic,delighting inthings viſible aud tempozal: 
fo the ſoule being mindefull of her celeſtiali na⸗ 
ture,enforceth bpward with great violence, aud 
With a terrible haſt ſtriuetk and wzaſtleth with 
the heauy burthen of the earthly body, deſpiſing 
things moꝛtall, and ſekiug permanent and im⸗ 
moatallthings, t | 
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Parables and Semblables: by 


Ariſtotle,Plutarch,and Seneca. 


Inke as it is a ſhame fo2 a man that would 

hit the marke to miſſe the whole But: euen ſo 

it is a ſhame foz him that deſtreth Honour to 
faile of honeſty. 

As a ſcarre giueth vs warning to beware of 
wounds: ſa the remembꝛance of euils that are 
paſt, map cauſe vs to take the better hed. 

As the complaints of childꝛen map be ſwne aps 
peaſed, ſo ſmall affections vaniſh lightly. 

He that baingeth an infirme body vnto volup- 
tuauſneſſe, is like him that bzingeth a broken ſhip 
into the raging ſeas. 

They which go to a banket onely foz the meates 
ſake, are like them who goe onely to fill a veſſell. 

Seruants when they lleepe feare not their ma⸗ 
ſter, and they that be bound fozget their fetters, 
in fleepe vlcers and ſozes leaue ſmarting, but fu- 
perſtition alone vexeth a man when he ſleepeth. 

Like as they iudge wozfe of a man, who ſay 
that he is wꝛathtull and bngracious, then if they 
dented him to be aliue: ſo they thinke not fo euill 
of God, who ſap there is na God at all, as the ſt- 
perſtitious, who ſay God is fro ward, and full of 
wꝛath and reuenge. 

As a veſſell cannot be knowne whether it be 
whole oz bꝛoken, except it haue liquoꝛ in it: ſs no 
man can be thꝛoughly knowne what he is, befo:e 
he be in authozitie. 

As Danrnellfp2zingeth vp among god wheate, 
and nettles among roſts, euen fo enup groweth 
vp among vertues. 

They 
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They that are ready to take a tale out of ano⸗ 
ther mans mouth, are like vntothem, who ſeeing 
one p2offered to be kiſſed, would hold fozth their 
lips to take it fromhim. 

Like as an Hare both deliuereth, nouriſheth, 
and is with young all at once: ſo an Uſurer be⸗ 
fo:che hath beguiled one, deuiſeth how to deceine 
another by making afalſe bargaine. 

Like as an hozſe after he hath once taken the 
bꝛidle, muſt euer after beare oneo2 other: ſo het 
that is once falne in debt, can lightly neuer after 
be thꝛoughly quite there- from. 

Like as Phyſttions with their bitter dzugs 
doe mingle ſweet ſpices, that they may be the bet⸗ 
ter receiued : ſo ought checks to be mingled with 
gentle admonitions. 

Tike as the bwkes which are ſeldome times 
occupped, will cleaue faſt together: fo the memo⸗ 
ry waxeth hard, et it be not oftentimes renued. 

The poyſon which ſerpents continually kepe 
without any.harme,they ſhew it out to others de- 
firuction : but the malicious contrariwiſe hurt 
no man ſo much as themſelues. 

As it is great fœliſhneſſe to leaue the clrere 
kountaines, and to fetch water in puddles, ſo it 
is likewiſe to leaue the wꝛitten truth, and to ſtu⸗ 
dy the dꝛeames of mans imaginations. 

Is the Xdamant by little and little dzaweth 
the heauy tron, vntill at the laſt it be ioyned with 
it: ſo vertue and wiſedome ioyne men vnto them. 

Is he which in a game place runneth ſwifteſt, 
and continuing ſtill his pace, obtaineth the crown 
of his labour: ſo he that diligently learneth, and 
earneſtlyfolloweth wiſedome and vertue, ſhall be 
crowned with euerlaſting glozy. 
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